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FkOeuU^Ma,  October  21it,  1851. 

DiAS  Sib,— 

The  Class  of  the  Homoeopftthie  Medical  CoUage  of  PannvylTanla,  hare  deputed  the  undersigned  to 
procure  for  publication  a  copy  of  jour  Instruottre  and  interesting  Address^  delirered  before  it  on  the 
leth  Inst 

In  preferring  this  request,  allow-  us  for  ourselres  and  classmates,  to  assure  yon,  that  your  assent 
▼ill  be  regarded  as  an  additional  eridence  of  kindness,  towards  those  who  are  happy  to  be  numbered 
among  your  friends,  no  less  than  pupils. 

Yours  yery  respectftilly. 

A.  H.  AsHTON,  Pa.,  Jomr  M.  lUiron,  kd. 

JOSKPH  O.  ROfTLAHD,  HI.  JORN  G.  WOOIS  N.  H., 

OuBTATUs  Bloed^  Germany,  HxmiT  A.  Houohtok,  Yt 

JOBOUA  STOlf^  N.  Y.,  G.  PKARBON,  OhiO, 

H.  C.  Amqkll,  R.  I.,  JosKPB  p.  Pains,  Ho., 

John  P.  Gabdnkr,  M J).,  Ya.,  I.  £.  Chasi,  Mass. 

Gha&lks  Y.  Dari,  N.  J. 

To  WnjJAK  A.  GABXtnrxB,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania. 


PhOaddphia,  Odobar  27tt,  1861. 
To  Messrs.  Ashton,  Banski,  Rowlaitd^  Wood^  et  dliat. 
GmrTLunn, — 

Your  communication  of  the  21st  Inst.,  soliciting  a  copy  of  my  Introductory  Lecture^  for  publicaUon, 
has  been  reoeired. 

In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  I  hare  placed  the  manuscript  at  your  dispoeal.    Accept  for  your* 
selyes,  and  bear  to  your  fellow-students,  my  best  wishes,  wannest  sympathies^  and  ardent  hopes., 

I  remain. 

Your  rery  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  GAKmiOB, 

If o.  803  Arch  St. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 


The  domain  of  human  knowledge  is  bo  comprehensive,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  intellect,  however  gigantic,  to  examine  all  its 
departments,  and  master  its  details.  A  spirit  of  progress  has  per- 
vaded the  various  departments  of  Science  and  Art,  and  carried  in- 
vestigation to  a  high  standard;  the  arcanse  of  Nature  have  been 
opened,  her  truths  manifested,  and  her  beauties  unfolded.  The  bowels 
of  the  earth  have  been  exhumed  and  made  to  speak  the  history  of 
nations,  which  centuries  since  passed  from  existence ;  the  differ- 
ent strata  which  compose  the  surface  of  the  globe,  have  been  dug 
up,  and  their  properties  ascertained ;  the  heavens  have  been  scanned, 
and  the  celestial  orbs  which  float  in  the  infinitude  of  space,  are 
brought  within  our  vision,  their  magnitude  ascertained,  and  their 
revolutions  and  orbits  correctly  defined;  the  forked  lightning 
no  longer  plays  in  unlimited  freedom,  it  has  been  chained  and 
made  subservient  to  the  will  of  man ;  by  mechanical  contrivances, 
space  has  been  annihilated,  and  the  inhabitants  of  difierent  hemi- 
spheres united  as  one  family;  the  various  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  bodies,  which  diversify  the  surface  of  the  earth,  have  been 
subjected  to  elaborate  inspection,  their  structure  demonstrated,  and 
their  properties  elucidated.  All  around,  us  we  see  this  spirit  of 
advancement,  every  day  brings  its  discovery  to  enrich  Science  and 
improve  the  Arts. 

Of  the  various  pursuits  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind,  none  claims  a  higher  antiquity  than  Medicine.  We 
can  pass  back  into  the  primeval  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  imagi- 
nation, surmise  Adam,  through  an  imperious  necessity,  to  have 
been  the  first  accoucheur;  or  we  can  urge  that  circumcision 
was  strictly  a  surgical  operation,  although  performed  in  obedience 
to  a  law  contained  in  the  ritual  of  Moses ;  or  by  the  aid  of  Homeric 
Song,  we  can  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  surgical  treatment  prac- 
ticed at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Coming  still  nearer,  we  can  view  a 
heathen  temple  erected  upon  the  banks  of  a  limpid  stream,  sur- 
rounded by  enticing  landscapes,  and  guarded  by  the  symbols  of 
Astrology ;  entering  its  imposing  portals,  and  threading  our  way 
through  its  magnificent  halls,  we  can  attempt  to  decipher  the 
hieroglyphical  records  stamped  upon  its  polished  walls ;  or  by  refer- 
ing  to  authentic  record,  we  can  date  the  time  when  the  rude  and 
unchiseled  fragments  were  collected,  and  made  fitting  stones  in  the 


colossal  temple  of  Medical  science — ^when  the  foandation  and  comer 
stones  were  laid — ^when  it  underwent  a  becoming  transformation  from 
art  to  science.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  you  with  a 
lengthened  detail  of  discoveries  and  theories,  although  it  would  be 
interesting  and  instructive  for  us,  to  turn  over  in  order  the  dusty 
leaves  of  time,  and  read  upon  their  lettered  pages,  the  history  of 
the  past ;  by  this  means  we  can,  in  our  imagination,  call  up  the 
slumbering  dead,  the  worthy  pioneers,  examine  each  individual 
character,  and  compare  them  one  with  another ;  we  can  ascertain 
who  were  the  greatest,  by  what  means  they  attained  their  fame,  and 
weigh  the  influence  of  personal  exertion  upon  the  advancement  of 
Medical  science. 

In  the  apportionment  of  labor  in  this  Institution,  the  chair  of 
Anatomy  has  been  consigned  to  my  charge ;  and  upon  the  present 
occasion  I  wish  to  examine,  briefly,  into  the  history  of  this  science, 
«nd  the  relations  existing  between  it  and  the  co-ordinate  branches 
of  our  study. 

The  Anatomical  structure  of  the  human  body,  was  but  little 
known  during  the  lifetime  of  Hippocrates,  as  neither  he,  nor  any  of 
his  associates,  pursued  cadaveric  investigations.  Physiology  in  the 
sense  we  understand  it,  was  a  dead  letter;  apart  from  Anatomy, 
Physiology  would  be  an  idle  tale ;  and  the  following  is  a  specimen  of 
the  pathology  of  that  period.  ^'  The  body  of  man  contains  blood, 
phlegm,  and  two  sorts  of  bile,  yellow  and  black.  Such  is  its 
nature,  and  through  these  it  is  well  or  ill ;  it  is  in  health,  when  each 
of  these  exists  in  its  just  proportion  of  quantity  and  strength,  but 
especially  when  they  are  well  commingled.  It  is  ill  when  any  one 
of  them  is  in  excess  or  deficiency,  or  is  separated  in  an  unmixed 
state ;  for  when  so  separated,  not  only  must  the  part  in  which  it  is 
defective  suffer,  but  likewise  that  upon  which  it  is  cast,  becoming 
overloaded,  suffers  pain  and  irritation."  The  foundation  of  the 
library  and  school  of  Alexandria,  ushered  in  a  new  epoch  for  Medical 
science ;  dissections  of  the  human  body  were  commenced  at  this  time 
— three  centuries  before  Christ.  Herophilis  and  Erasistratus  were 
the  pioneers  in  this  department;  they  made  frequent  cadaveric 
researches,  and  also  had  recourse  to  the  vivisection  of  animals,  and 
it  is  stated  of  Herophilis,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  operate  upon 
living  criminals,  when  furnished  him  for  the  sake  of  science:  follow* 
ing  this,  was  erected  a  physiology  based  upon  observation.  The 
Ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  primitive  developments  of  animal 
life ;  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  microscopic  appearance  of 
the  various  tissues,  and  many  intricate  processes  which  to  us  appear 
quite  simple.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Ancients  was  of  the  grosser 
kind,  only  requiring  the  naked  eye  to  reveal  it;  but  even  this 
effected  an  entire  revolution  in  the  whole  science ;  it  pointed  out  the 
correct  road  for  research,  and  developed  the  true  method  of  obser* 


yation ;  it  established  a  focus  from  which  radiated  correct  informa- 
tioQ  and  undeniable  truths ;  it  was  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  science, 
— ^it  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice. 

But  this  desirable  progression,  revealed  truths  which  the  Ancients 
with  all  their  wisdom  and  sagacity,  were  unable  to  analyze ;  they 
indulged  in  subtle  discussion  respecting  the  seat  of  the  vital  princi- 
ple,  and  other  metaphysical  questions,  and  finally  became  lost  amidst 
their  own  hazy  and  uncertain  deductions*  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Roman  conquest  put  a  sudden  and  positive  prohibition  to  dis- 
sections ;  the  Arabic  invasion,  destroyed  the  Alexandrian  school 
and  library,  and  thus  strangled  science  in  its  infancy,  in  its  very 
cradle.  The .  Roman  people,  stained  with  the  bloodiest  crimes, 
could  lay  waste  empires,  slay  men,  women  and  children  by  thou- 
sands, and  leave  their  bodies  to  decay  upon  the  field  of  blood,  and 
their  bones  to  bleach  by  the  noonday  sun,  deemed  the  contact  of  a 
dead  body  a  profanation,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  their  views 
of  propriety ;  and  even  Alexander,  the  conqueror  of  empires,  and 
slayer  of  thousands,  through  his  senseless  ambition,  would  not  per- 
mit his  tutor  Aristotle  to  dissect  anything  nearer  to  humanity  than 
a  ^baboon/  It  is  a  singular  inconsistency,  that  man,  who  has  so 
little  feeling  for  the  living,  should  tenderly  respect  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  fellows:  public  feeling  and  written  laws  have  always  discou- 
raged dissections  of  the  dead;  and  even  in  some  of  our  States,  there 
are  statutes  in  force,  which  keep  the  Anatomist  in  continual  dread 
of  the  law ;  and  even  in  communities  where  the  laws  permit  it,  and 
where  anatomical  researches  are  conceded  to  be  useful  and  neces- 
sary, private  feeling  still  rises  in  opposition,  and  the  most  important 
secrets  of  disease,  are  daily  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  grave, 
because  of  the  idle  superstition  which  sees  in  dissection,  and  post- 
mortem examinations,  a  violation  of  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the 
dead. 

Galen  was  the  most  distinjniished  Anatomist  of  ancient  times. 
He  profited  by  the  dissections  and  recorded  testimony  of  his  prede- 
cessors. According  to  his  own  testimony,  he  dissected  but  little, 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  pursuit.  He  mentions  having  seen  two 
human  skeletons,  one  was  that  of  a  robber,  who  had  been  killed  by 
the  road  side,  and  the  flesh  eaten  from  his  bones  by  vultures ;  the 
other  was  washed  from  a  cemetery  by  the  rising  of  the  waters  of 
the  river:  both  of  which  instances  he  esteemed  as  great  favors.  His 
own  immediate  investigations  were  confined  to  the  dissecting  of 
animals,  whose  structure  approached  nearest  that  of  the  human  body ; 
his  works,  which  necessarily  partake  of  the  nature  of  compilations, 
have  descended  to  posterity  as  the  only  reliable  authority  of  that  era, 
and  are  thought  to  fully  portray  the  then  existing  state  of  science. 
With  Oalen,  the  ancient  school  of  anatomy  ceased.  The  Roman  Em- 
pire held  the  sceptre  of  power,  and  the  entire  civilized  world  sue- 


cumbed  to  her  domination.  The  renowned  schools  of  classic  Greece 
no  longer  resounded  with  the  discussions  of  her  philosophers ;  all  the 
departments  of  science  and  learning  were  hushed  into  a  long  and 
deep  slumber  by  the  aggrandizements  of  unholy  conquest.  The 
prejudice  of  a  superstitious  people  and  their  religious  veneration 
for  the  asylums  of  the  dead,  put  a  sudden  check  to  all  cadaveric 
researches,  and  the  scalpel  of  the  Anatomist  lay  idle  for  sixteen 
centuries ;  medical  science  was  prostrated,  and  the  entire  profession 
disbanded. 

The  meagre  details  which  descended  to  posterity,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Arabians,  who  held  them  until  called  for  by  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Europe,  during  the  dark 
ages,  very  little  was  heard  of  medicine ;  it  partook  of  the  deep 
slumber  which  pervaded  all  departments  of  learning ;  there  being  no 
restrictions  adopted  for  practice,  ignorant  persons  assumed  the  title 
of  doctors,  and  '^  knights  of  the  razor*'  officiated  as  surgeons. 
During  this  long  period,  pigs,  monkeys  and  other  of  the  lower 
animals  were  alone  submitted  to  anatomical  inspection ;  and  the 
first  dissection  of  human  bodies  was  performed  by  Mondini  at 
Sologna,  in  1315,  and  which  may  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  sin- 
gular boldness.  Shortly  after  he  published  a  short  manual  of  Ana- 
tomy, illustrated  by  wood-cuts ;  and  although  the  descriptions  it 
contained  were  very  imperfect,  it  constituted  the  only  text  book 
in  the  schools,  besides  the  writings  of  Galen  and  the  Arabists,  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  Near  the  end  of  the  15th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  centuries,  the  prejudice  against  the  study 
of  Anatomy  began  to  diminish,  the  Popes  removing  their  in- 
terdictions against  it,  and  the  Italian  universities  furnishing 
the  first  opportunity  for  its  public  pursuit.  Dissections  were  pub- 
liclj  performed  at  Bologna  and  Pavia  before  the  16th  century, 
and  shortly  after  this,  the  celebrated  Sylvius  pursued  the  study  of 
anatomy  with  great  vigor  at  Paris.  None  of  these  admitted 
anything  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Galen,  but  as  a  derogation  from 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  or  the  result  of  a  degeneracy  of  the 
human  race.  At  last,  however,  a  true  man  of  genius,  Andrew 
Yesalvius,  appeared ;  a  hard  student  in  ancient  literature,  he  also 
early  devoted  his  attention  to  anatomy,  dissecting  while  yet  a  boy 
every  animal  he  could  meet  with,  and  stealing  his  first  skeleton 
from  the  gibbet  itself.  Arriving  in  Paris,  he  was  not  contented 
with  the  lectures  of  Sylvius,  but  still  sought  every  opportunity  for 
examining  nature,  even  to  the  extent  of  disinterring  bodies  in  the 
cemeteries,  a  practice  at  that  superstitious  period  attended  with 
risk  to  life.  So  rapid  was  his  progress,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years  he  was  nominated  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Padua,  and  at 
twenty-nine  ho  published  his  celebrated  work,  which  immortalized  him. 
Vesalvius  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  expose  the  errors  of  Galen, 


arising  as  he  said  from  the  fact  of  his  observations  having  been 
made  on  Apes.  This  raised  a  violent  opposition  to  his  researches, 
headed  by  his  old  master  Sylvius,  but  as  the  young  professor  founded 
his  criticisms  upon  the  observations  of  nature,  he  finally  triumphed ; 
the  blow  once  struck  againt  the  predominance  of  Galen,  was  amply 
followed  up  by  the  labors  of  Columbus,  Eustachius  and  Fallopius, 
cotemporaries  and  friends  of  Yesalvius,.  and  who  must  share  with 
him  the  honor  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  modern  school  of 
anatomy.  Dissecting  rooms  were  then  opened,  and  unclaimed 
bodies,  as  well  as  those  of  criminals,  were  given  up  to  the  Anatomist. 
The  Roman  Pontiff,  who  had  so  long  obstructed  the  progress  of 
Anatomy,  then  took  the  initiative  in  forwarding  it.  Anatomical 
plates  were  published  representing  the  parts  dissected  with  great 
accuracy,  and  the  anatomical  discoveries  made  were  numerous. 

The  true  structure  of  the  heart  was  then  first  demonstrated,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  valves  of  the  blood-vessels  gave  the  first  ink- 
ling of  the  discovery,  which  afterwards  immortalized  Harvey, 
— ^the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  study  of  Anatomy  being  then 
fully  established,  superstition  and  ignorance  were  compelled  to  yield 
before  the  shrill  voice  of  its  votaries;  Surgery  awoke  from  its 
lethargy,  and  advanced  hand  in  hand  with  Anatomy.  The  name  of 
Ambrose  Par6  distinguishes  this  period.  Par6  was  originally  a 
coimtry  barber-surgeon ;  he  studied  with  much  earnestness  in  Paris, 
where  he  repaired  to  qualify  himself.  In  1536  he  joined  the  army 
as  surgeon,  and  while  in  that  capacity  made  one  of  the  most  valuable 
discoveries  of  his  time,  substituting  the  ligature  for  boiling  oil  or 
tar  in  amputations.  Thus,  with  Yesalvius  and  Eustachius  in  the 
field  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Par6  in  the  department  of  Surgery, 
(julemea  in  Obstetrics,  the  science  became  fully  established,  rose 
in  dignity  and  importance,  drawing  to  its  shrine  the  famous  and 
learned  throughout  Europe. 

The  ancients  believed  the  liver  to  be  the  organ  of  sanguification, 
and  the  veins,  the  only  vessels  which  contained  blood,  took  their 
rise  in  this  organ;  the  arteries  were  said  to  contain  the  vital 
spirits,  whose  great  reservoir  was  the  heart ;  the  respired  air  was 
subtleized  and  conveyed  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  heart,  for 
the  fabrication  of  the  vital  spirits ;  in  this  manner  the  lungs  were 
cooled  and  freed  from  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
their  close  proximity  to  the  heart,  the  centre  of  animal  heat,  and 
thus  establishing  an  aether  as  the  source  of  the  vital  spirits.  This 
theory  was  overthrown  by  Servetus,  and  followed  immediately  by 
the  discovery  of  Harvey.  Having  studied  minutely  the  structure 
of  the  heart,  and  the  mechanism  of  its  valves,  it  developed  in  his 
fertile  mind  a  truth,  the  magnitude  of  which  was  to  startle  the  whole 
profession,  and  draw,  even  from  his  associates,  the  severest  animad- 
versions, which  finally  ripened  into  unrelenting  persecution.*     In 

*  Renouard. 
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1622,  AseUi,  while  dissecting  a  dog,  discovered  the  lacteals,  and 
Pequet,  1647,  while  yet  a  student,  described  the  thoracic  duct. 
During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  lymphatics  were  studied  and 
accurately  described.  Herophilis  entertained  some  correct  notions 
upon  the  nervous  system,  although  he  confounded  the  nerves  with 
tendons  and  ligaments.  He  divided  the  nerves  into  three  varieties. 
One  variety  arose  from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  serving  for 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion ;  a  second  variety  served  to  unite 
bones ;  and  a  third'to  join  muscles  to  bones.  But  it  remained  for 
the  Anatomists  of  the  last  century  to  proclaim  the  true  structure  and 
function  of  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment that  the  Anatomists  of  the  present  century  excel.  From  this 
time  forward  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  discovery  has  pervaded 
the  profession,  and  anatomical  studies  have  been  pushed  to  such  an 
extent,  that  at  the  present  day  we  have  a  perfect  anatomical  record; 
and  in  fact  there  is  no  part  of  the  human  body  that  has  not  been 
subjected  to  elaborate  study,  and  its  intricate  structure  correctly 
unfolded;  and  when  it  seemed  that  the  entire  field  had  been  ex- 
plored and  the  minutiae  detailed,  the  ever  restless  spirit  of  discoverj 
implanted  in  the  breast  of  man,  opened  a  new  and  unexplored 
world,  replete  with  interest  and  beauty.  The  microscope  was  intro- 
duced, and  objects  beyond  the  reach  of  naked  vision  unfolded ;  the 
elementary  structure  of  organized  bodies  correctly  described ;  the 
primitive  cell,  cell  wall,  nucleus  and  nucleolns,  delineated  with  sur- 
prising accuracy. 

From  this  hasty  and  imperfect  schedule,  we  can  form  a  faint 
conception  of  the  meanderings  of  anatomical  science  from  the  day 
of  its  introduction ;  and  what  a  chequered  course  does  it  exhibit  ? 
The  spark,  when  struck  by  Herophilis  and  Erasistratus  in  ancient 
Greece,  seemed  immediately  to  light  a  flame  which  shed  its  brilliancy 
over  the  entire  scientific  world,  but  suddenly  as  by  the  breath  of  a 
hurricane,  the  hand  of  tyranny  quenched  it,  and  nothing  remained, 
but  the  smoking  embers  as  a  trace  of  its  ancient  splendor ;  then, 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time  we  see  it  again  lighted  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Sylvius  and  Yesalvius, — ^they  called  co-laborers  into  the  field, 
and  through  their  combined  agency,  darkness  was  dispelled,  and 
science  reinstated  upon  a  basis  even  firmer  than  the  original.  The 
names  of  Winslow,  Albinus,  Munro,  Gheseldon,  Haller,  Bichfit, 
Hunter,  and  Bell,  are  associated  with  its  advancement  and  shine 
as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  their  labors  are  recorded  in  the 
archives  of  science,  the  richest  biography  that  can  be  penned 
to  their  memories. 

The  present  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  point  out  the  relative  value 
of  anatomical  study,  and  to  urge  the  importance  of  becoming  con- 
versant with  all  its  details,  as  it  constitutes  an  essential  feature  in 
the  curriculum  of  medical  education.    It  has  been  asserted  that 


the  Homoeopathic  school  renounces  the  study  of  Anatomy,  Pa- 
thology, and  Physiology.  Is  this  true  ?  My  position  before  you 
this  evening,  is  undeniable  evidence  of  its  falsity.  I  feel  free  to  say 
that  the  qualified  practitioners  of  Homoeopathy  in  the  United  States, 
are  as  correctly  informed  in  the  structure  and  economy  of  the  human 
body,  as  an  equal  number  of  any  other  class  of  practitioners.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  some  pseudo-disciples  who  ignore  the  study  of 
these  branches ;  such  are  welcome  to  their  opinion :  but  be  assured 
they  are  groping  their  way  in  darkness,  without  the  polar  star  of 
our  profession  as  a  guide :  they  are  merely  symptomatologists 

I  flatter  myself  that  the  students  who  have  gone  forth  from  this 
Institution,  to  offer  themselves  to  their  fellow-men,  as  prepared  to 
take  charge  of  their  lives  and  health,  are  fully  qualified  in  all  the 
branches  which  pertain  to  medical  competency.     If  we  examine  criti- 
cally tho  history  of  Medicine  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  Anatomy  has  always  been  in  advance  of  the 
other  departments  of  study,  acting  the  part  of  a  pioneer.     When 
cadaveric  researches  were  prohibited  in  the  Roman  empire,  the 
entire  profession  fell  palsied ;  and  when  the  laws  again  permitted 
their  prosecution,  the  science  arose,  as  if  awakened  by  the  halo  of 
light  which  it  engendered.    Anatomy  is  the  stepping-stone  upon 
which  you  must  first  tread;  it  is  the  Key-stone  which  supports  the 
entire  arch.     As  well  might  the  mariner  attempt  to  guide  his  ship 
through  the  trackless  ocean  without  being  acquainted  with  the  situ- 
ation and  performance  of  the  various  tackle,  the  manipulations  of 
which,  govern  it,  as  for  the  physician  to  apply  medicine  and  attempt 
curative  means  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  structure  upon 
which  he  wishes  to  operate.    Anatomy  teaches  the  mysterious 
mechanism  of  our  frames,  and  explains  the  structure  of  the  various 
organs,  which  are  the  theatre  of  interesting  chemical  and  physio- 
logical processes, — ^the  instruments  of  our  intellectual  powers, — ^the 
agents  of  the  immortal  spirit, — ^the  engines  by  which  it  exercises  its 
high  purposes,  and  accomplishes  its  mighty  achievements ;  it  unfolds 
the  wonderfully-contrived  machinery  by  which  the  mind  of  man  holds 
converse  with  the  external  world,  the  mysterious  agency  of  spirit  upon 
matter.     Upon  it  depends  that  beautiful  department  of  our  science. 
Physiology,  which  may  indeed  be  styled  thepoetry  of  medicine;  and 
if  nothing  were  gained  beyond  the  enlightened  and  comprehensive 
views  of  Nature  which  it  teaches,  who  amongst  you  would  not  lay  a 
broad  foundation  for  its  future  investigation  by  a  careful  study  of 
Anatomy.     By  a  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system  alone,  is  the 
physician  prepared  to  understand  phenomena  which  every  day's 
experience  brings  to  his  notice,  and  which  are  embraced  under  the 
word  sympathy,  a  term  however  having  great  latitude,  and  often 
used  as  a  mantle  for  ignorance.    A  single  example  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  truth  familiarly  and  forciblv.     In  most  persons  the 
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rays  of  the  sun  falling  npon  the  retina  produoes  sneezing ;  the  im- 
pression is  transmitted  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  where 
the  nervous  power  is  developed,  and  transmitted  through  the  nasal 
nerves  to  the  schneidrian  membrane,  where  a  new  sensation  arises, 
which  is  sent  back  to  the  nervous  centre,  and  reflected  upon  the 
respirator  muscles,  when  an  explosive  expiration  follows.  The  same 
is  true  of  diseased  sympathy,  and  explains  why  pain  is  first  dis- 
covered at  the  knee  in  morbus  coxarius,  and  the  shoulder  in  hepatic 
disease,  or  the  left  arm  in  angina  pectoris.  These  examples  of 
sympathy,  which  are  in  constant  progress  in  the  animal  system,  in 
all  their  wide  range  of  influences  and  modifications,  can  only  be 
explained  and  understood  by  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  relation 
of  parts. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  the  diameters  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  straits,  with  the  situation  and  strength  of 
the  various  ligaments,  is  indispensable  to  the  accoucheur,  and  for 
the  skillful  and  successful  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  females, 
definite  information  respecting  situation  and  structure  is  required. 

Pathology  likewise,  an  interesting  and  important  branch  of  our 
study,  is  based  upon  Anatomy.  To  obtain  correct  ideas  of  the  cause 
and  result  of  diseased  action,  presuposes  an  acquaintance  with  the 
normal  appearance  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  and  their 
healthy  functions :  hence  both  Physiology  and  Pathology  may  justly 
be  considered  branches  of  Anatomy,  holding  the  same  relation  to 
that  system,  as  twigs  to  a  parent  stem. 

Surgery,  that  eminently  practical  branch  of  our  profession,  whose 
objects  are  to  obviate  the  effects  of  injuries,  to  replace  whatever  is 
broken  or  displaced,  and  to  remove  from  the  system  whatever  has 
become  useless  or  hurtful,  requires  correict  anatomical  knowledge  for 
its  safe  and  proper  accomplishment.  The  indispensable  value  of 
a  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  the  science,  was  earnestly 
impressed  upon  his  students  by  John  Hunter.  It  is  said,  when 
Dr.  Physick  was  placed  under  him  as  a  private  pupil,  he  led  the 
yoimg  student  into  his  dissecting-room,  and  pointing  to  materiel^ 
observed,  ^^  these  are  the  books  the  students  will  use  under  my  direc- 
tion." And  it  is  not  by  slight  or  general  views  of  Anatomy  that  the 
surgeon  can  become  accomplished  in  his  noble  art,  but  rather  by  a 
just  and  complete  knowledge  of  its  minutiss.  During  the  dark  ages, 
when  surgery  held  no  elevated  rank, — ^the  operative  surgeon  (so- 
called)  resigned  to  the  physician  the  laborious  and  difEicult  task  of 
examining  and  understanding  the  bodily  organization;  whilst  the 
former  were  agents  or  assistants  for  the  latter ;  but  this  second-hand 
knowledge  was  insufficient ;  the  art  was  rude  and  cruel  compared 
with  its  present  perfection ;  and  its  practitioners  performed  with 
/Oqual  skill  the  honorable  and  useful  duties  of  barber  and  surgeon. 
I  am  not  insensible  of  the  many  peculiarities  of  my  branch  which 
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^ves  greatly  the  vantage  ground  to  other  departments  of  study 
with  the  unthinking  observer.  I  have  none  of  the  brilliant  ex- 
periments of  the  chemist  with  which  to  delight  and  attract  you, 
or  the  ingenious  theories  of  the  physiologist  to  elicit  your  curiosity, 
and  thus  challenge  your  admiration;  but  it  is  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
my  subject,  ^^per  %e^'  that  must  attract  your  attention ;  plain  fact 
and  demonstration  must  appeal  to  your  intellect  and  memory,  and 
thus  excite  your  reflection.  And  what  branch  of  medical  education 
is  more  worthy  of  deep,  unth-ing  research  and  profound  meditation  ? 
In  studying  Anatomy,  you  are  unfolding  a  piece  of  God's  architec- 
ture, formed  with  surpassing  perfection,  and  beautifully  adapted  to 
pre-conceived  purposes  of  design. 

Let  us  briefly  scan  our  subject,  and  point  out  some  interesting 
facts  for  contemplation. 

The  osseous  system  forms  the  frame  work  or  foundation  which 
gives  support,  strength  and  form  to  the  body ;  and  in  order  that 
freedom  of  movement,  and  every  variety  of  position  can  be 
assumed  with  ease,  it  is  constituted  of  separate  pieces,  jointed  to- 
gether with  unyielding  ligaments,  and  the  contiguous  extremities 
tipped  with  elastic  cartilage;  and  that  attrition  may  be  avoided,  a 
pellucid  fluid  is  constantly  effused  upon  their  surfaces. 

And  how  beautiful  are  the  different  articulations  arranged  to 
subserve  different  purposes;  thus  the  diarthrodial joint  admits  of 
sn  extensive  range  of  motion,  whUst  the  Bynarthrodial  admits  of 
no  motion,  but  possessed  of  great  strength.  How  admirable  are  the 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  arranged.  The  ulna  and  hmnerus  form  a  gin- 
glymoid  joint,  to  give  the  motions  of  flexion  and  extension,  and  the 
radius  adapted  to  roll  over  it  in  supination  and  pronation,  thus  afford- 
ing free  motion  to  the  hand,  that  wonderful  instrument,  by  which 
man  has  achieved  wonders  of  art,  and  erected  enduring  monu- 
ments of  his  glory. 

The  most  complicated  portion  of  the  human  skeleton  is  the  spinal 
column ;  ^'  and  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  applying  its  figure  and  pro- 
cesses to  its  uses,  we  are  lost  in  admiration,  in  perceiving  there  is 
not  the  smallest  tubercle,  the  most  minute  foramen,  or  the  most 
trifling  circumstance  in  its  configuration,  but  which  is  indispensable 
in  securing  the  perfection  of  the  entire  column ;''  it  is  both  firm  and 
flexible,  adapted  for  the  performance  of  various,  difficult,  and 
almost  inconsistent  offices,  and  has  located  within  it  one  of  the  most 
important  organs  of  the  body.  A  distinguished  writer  has  observed 
*^  I  challenge  any  man  to  produce  in  the  joints  and  pivots  of  the 
most  complicated  or  flexible  machine  ever  contrived,  a  contrivance 
more  evidently  artificial,  than  that  seen  in  the  vertebrae  of  the 
human  neck." 

In  the  skull  is  found  a  singular  and  wise  arrangement,  constituted 
of  separate  and  distinct  pieces,  the  design  of  which  is  well  appro 
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ciated  by  the  accoucheur ;  at  birth  they  are  loosely  connected  and 
admit  of  compression^  but  in  after  life  are  joined  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  for  strength  and  firmness,  thus  affording  protection  to  the 
brain,  the  seat  of  intelligence  and  reason. 

Well  might  the  genius  of  the  gloomy  Byron  break  through  his 
cloud  of  misanthropy,  and  exclaim,  when  gazing  upon  a  dilapidated 
human  skull, — 

•*  This  is  a  temple,  where  a  God  may  dwell ; 
Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruined  wall, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  its  portals  foul. 
Yes !  this  was  onee  ambition's  airy  hall, 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul ; 
Behold,  through  each  lack-lustre,  ejeless  hole. 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  eyer  wrote, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit.'* 

The  ribs  are  arranged  in  an  arched  form,  and  pursue  an  oblique 
direction,  allowing  a  reciprocal  enlargement  and  contraction  of  the 
thorax  at  each  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  diaphragm,  they  form  a  vital  bellows  of  mysterious  con- 
struction. They  articulate  at  one  extremity  with  the  vertebra,  and 
at  the  other  with  the  sternum  by  means  of  clastic  cartilage,  thus 
forming  an  arrangement  admitting  of  free  motion  without  any  dis- 
arrangement of  contiguous  parts ;  and  at  each  inspiration,  the 
sternum  is  projected  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  the  lungs  receive 
forty  cubic  inches  of  air. 

Although  the  bones  are  formed  and  modelled  to  serve  different 
purposes  in  the  animal  economy,  some  for  motion,  others  for 
strength,  and  a  third  class  combining  both  of  these  properties, 
they  are  inert;  and  hence  the  muscles  subserve  the  purposes  of  loco- 
motion. These  organs  are  endowed  with  an  intrinsic  power  of  con- 
tractility. Some  are  possessed  with  a  large  mass  of  fibres,  whilst 
others  are  extremely  minute,  and  even  beyond  the  reach  of  naked 
vision. 

By  the  power  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  the  whole  body  can 
be  raised;  whilst  the  delicate  muscles  of  the  tympanum,  so  fix  the 
auditory  apparatus,  that  the  lowest  whisper  of  the  human  voice,  or 
the  faintest  murmur  of  distant  music,  can  be  heard  with  the  same 
ease  as  the  sound  of  canon  or  a  thunder  peal.  The  muscles,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  power,  give  symmetry  to  the  frame.  Those  of  circu- 
lation, respiration,  and  digestion,  are  involuntary,  and  by  their  in- 
cessant and  independent  action,  work  important  processes  of  life, 
and  wisely  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  volition.  To  muscles  are  at- 
tached tendons,  which  serve  as  the  medium  of  attachment  to  bones, 
playing  like  the  ropes  of  a  ship,  through  pulleys  and  around  pro- 
cesses of  bone,  and  by  these  means  executing  ciurious  movements. 
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Through  every  part  of  the  system  are  found  vessels,  "which  divide 
and  subdivide  into  minute  twigs,  beyond  the  reach  of  unassisted 
vision,  penetrating  every  tissue,  organ,  and  even  bone,  carrying  to 
them  a  nutritious  fluid  from  which  is  separated  all  the  various  and 
widely  different  secretions  of  the  body.  The  heart  acting  as  a 
mysterious  engine,  whose  ceaseless  contractions  propel  the  blood  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  through  these  myriad  passages ;  day  and 
night,  asleep  or  awake,  this  action  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
thousand  strokes  per  day,  without  an  alarming  pause,  from  infancy 
to  old  age,  and  without  injury  to  its  delicate  and  complex  structure. 
The  nerves  extend  like  telegraphic  wires  over  the  whole  system,  con- 
veying the  mandates  of  the  will  from  the  brain,  the  great  organ  of 
the  mind,  and  bringing  to  the  intellect,  the  enthroned  monarch 
within,  intelligence  of  the  mighty  universe,  and  surrounding  objects. 

After  this  fashion,  we  could  occupy  your  attention  for  hours ;  we 
could  extend  our  remarks,  and  examine  each  individul  bone,  arti- 
culation, muscle,  viscus,  vessel,  and  nerve,  and  show  there  is  not 
the  smallest  item  misplaced  in  the  human  economy.  Each  com- 
ponent part  has  its  end  and  use,  and  illustrates  beyond  cavil,  the 
infinite  wisdom  manifested  in  the  building  up  of  the  human  body. 
How  true  is  the  remark  of  Bacon,  '^  the  human  body  may  be  com- 
pared from  its  complex  and  delicate  organization,  to  a  musical 
instrument  of  the  most  perfect  construction,  but  still  liable  to 
derangement." 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  you 
the  value  and  beauty  attending  anatomical  investigation.  I  have 
shown  you  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  an  essential  requirement  for  you 
as  ministers  of  ease  and  comfort,  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and 
dying.  Historical  record  has  been  adduced  to  prove  its  past  influ- 
ence upon  the  progressive  development  of  medical  science ;  and 
although  I  have  fortified  this  position  by  drawing  a  parallel  with 
other  departments  of  study,  do  not  understand  me  to  undervalue 
their  import.  The  different  departments  of  our  science  are  neces- 
sarily connected ;  they  are  governed  by  similar  infiuences ;  they 
form  an  unbroken  circle;  and  notwithstanding,  in  times  past,  through 
individual  genius  and  industry,  one  part  has  out-rivalled  the  other 
for  a  period,  and  assumed  a  bolder,  freer  and  more  elevated  position, 
it  only  shed  a  radiant  light  which  eventually  enlivened  the  whole 
constellation. 

A  knowledge  of  medicine,  therefore,  implies  an  acquaintance  with 
Anatomy,  or  the  formation  of  the  human  organization ;  Physiology, 
or  the  science  of  life ;  Pathology,  or  the  cause  and  result  of  dis- 
eased action ;  Surgery,  a  science,  and  an  art ;  Obstetrics,  or  that 
most  delicate  branch  of  our  profession  in  which  the  life  of  both 
mother  and  offspring  are  involved ;  Materia  Medica,  or  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  medicinal  substances,  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral. 
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with  tbelr  natural  properties,  as  well  as  their  application  to  the  cure 
of  diseases ;  Institutes  of  Medicine,  or  the  history  and  nature  of 
diseases,  with  their  proper  treatment ;  Botany,  or  a  knowledge  of 
plants ;  Chemistry,  which,  by  unfolding  the  laws  of  the  combina- 
tions of  matter,  throws  light  upon  the  nature  of  remedial  agents, 
and  explains  the  influence  of  physical  forces  upon  the  body ; — these 
branches  will  constitute  the  curriculum  of  study  in  this  Institution. 
Over  this  wide  field  you  must  not  travel  hastily,  but  with  the  care- 
ful, untiring  diligence  of  explorers ;  and  with  each  one  of  these 
branches  you  must  obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance,  before  you  can 
honorably  offer  yourselves  to  your  fellow-men  as  qualified  for  the 
responsible  duties  of  your  chosen  calling. 

We  are  convened  in  these  halls  to  take  the  initiative  to  a  course 
of  study.  We  are  centered  here  to  equip  ourselves  for  future  duties 
and  responsibilities ;  and  permit  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Faculty,  to 
welcome  you  to  the  privileges  of  this  Institution,  and  introduce  you 
to  its  labors.  We  are  assured  by  virtue  of  your  undertaking,  that 
you  come  actuated  by  correct  motives,  governed  as  you  doubtless 
are,  by  noble  and  unimpeachable  purposes,  with  willing  minds,  exer- 
cising a  commendable  zeal,  which  will  work  out  your  ordained 
plans,  and  an  enduring  energy  which  wiU  carry  you  onward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  desired  ends ;  for,  permit  me  to  impress  upon 
you  the  fact,  that  in  the  profession  of  Medicine,  as  in  any  other 
great  undertaking  of  life,  perseverance  and  industry  engrafted  upon 
a  sound  and  liberal  education,  are  the  only  sure  measures  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  true,  we  may  not  be  able  to  gain  the  prize  for  which  we 
strive,  though  the  surest  means  and  best  directed  efforts  be  used 
with  assiduity.  We  may  crave  a  position  which  may  never  be  our 
good  fortune  to  occupy ; — essay  tasks  which  Nature  has  ordained  for 
other  minds  more  suitable  for  their  accomplishment.  But  after 
having  rightly  estimated  the  value  of  our  guest,  and  instituted 
self-examination,  permit  no  obstacles  to  impede  our  onward  course. 
Failing  to  do  this,  the  ambition  of  many  far  exceeds  their  capacity, 
to  execute  their  glowing  schemes.  They  see  the  prize  shining  re- 
splendent in  the  distance,  obscured  by  scarcely  a  cloud ;  without 
weighing  obstacles,  they  rush  wildly  on,  toiling,  striving,  and  hoping, 
until  hope  itself,  as  years  roll  away  and  the  desired  object  remains 
unreached,  at  length  forsakes  them,  and  they  awake  when  too  late, 
to  retrace  their  steps ;  they  see  the  shadows  of  by-gone  years  fade 
away,  youth  past,  manhood  reached,  and  old  age  creeping  on  apace, 
they  live  baffled  and  defeated,  changed  and  broken-hearted,  or  die 
burthened  with  regrets,  and  melancholy  memories  of  the  past.  Such 
are  to  be  pitied ;  they  are  wrecks  strewn  upon  the  shoals  of  life, — 
broken  relics  which  call  upon  the  passing  wayfarer  to  weigh  well 
the  value  of  that  for  which  he  toils,  and  expends  his  energies. 

In  other  pursuits,  genius,  wealth,  or  noble  birth  may  do  much, 
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but  not  all ;  but  in  medicine,  all  these  combined  are  of  little  avail, 
unless  aided  by  a  well-directed  and  patient  course  of  study.  Genius, 
destitute  of  industry,  is  like  the  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean-wave, 
or  lightning  flash  in  a  summer  cloud,  which  glitters  and  corruscates, 
but  never  warms  and  enlivens ;  brilliant  and  beautified,  but  tracing 
no  letters  of  living  light.  Magnificent  images  may  dance  before  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  grand  truths  before  the  soul  of  the  philosopher, 
but  they  will  perish,  and  their  tomb  be  in  the  mind  that  gave  them 
birth,  unless  there  is  a  life-giving  energy,  at  whose  potent  wand  they 
are  awakened  from  their  cloistered  cell,  and  sent  forth,  prepared  to 
enliven  and  benefit  mankind.  Vain  are  the  glowing  pictures  touched 
by  fancy's  magic  pencil,  giving  deceitful  promise  of  cherished 
objects  gained,  and  ends  secured;  frail  are  the  gorgeous  castles 
bmlt  of  air,  and  peopled  with  angel  images,  hopes  and  happiness  ; 
they  are  like  the  soothing  sleep  which  overcomes  the  freezing  traveller 
on  some  mountain's  height,  fraudulent  and  deceptive.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  many  to  engage  ardently  and  enthusiastically  for  a  time 
in  their  plans  and  pursuits ;  it  is  characteristic  of  few  only  to  plod 
on  hopefully  until  the  desired  object  is  attained ;  the  latter  trait 
alone  will  enable  you  to  come  up  to  the  demands  of  a  reasonable 
ambition  in  the  profession  you  have  chosen.  Recollect,  ^^  There 
is  a  tide  in  the  aiSairs  of  man,  if  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  for- 
tune." Enter  the  arena  of  science  untrammelled  and  unmasked; 
investigate  and  explain  the  mysterious  operation  of  Nature's  laws, 
and  draw  from  her  inexhaustible  storehouse,  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
gems  of  truth,  and  the  future  is  full  of  hope  and  fruition. 
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GE]!n?LEMEN  OF  THE  GRADUATING  OlASS  : 

My  colleagues  have  assigned  me  the  pleasing  duty  of  addressing 
you  at  this  our  last  interview.  To-day  has  been  set  apart  a^T  the 
period  for  your  professional  inauguration,  an  event  iti  the  history 
of  each  one  of  you,  to  which  you  have  doubtless  looked  forward  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  solicitude.  Permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  its  happy  consummation.-  You  have  passed 
through  the  curriculum  of  professional  pupilage,  as  ordained  by  the 
statutes  of  Medical  Colleges.  You  have  diligently  pursued  a  series 
of  studies,  and  patiently  endured  the  labors  and  trials  necessarily 
attendant  upon  the  career  of  Medical  Students.  You  now  come 
prepared  to  partake  of  the  privileges,  and  to  wear  the  honors,  pecu- 
liar to  your  chosen  profession.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assert  to 
this  audience,  that  you  are  worthy  recipients  of  all  the  honors, 
titles,  and  immunities  which  can  be  conferred  upon  you  by  your 
Alma  Mater.  A  new  era  now  opens  to  your  fertile  minds ;  old  associa- 
tions are  to  be  destroyed,  and  new  and  more  important  relationships 
formed.  You  are  about  to  enter  into  full  fellowship  with  a  noble 
and  time-honored  fraternity.  This  evolution  involves  many  new 
duties,  and  engenders  many  serious  reflections ;  and  now,  on  the 
eve  of  its  assumption,  will  you  pardon  me,  if  I  offer  you  briefly  some 
parting  words  of  counsel  ? 

Your  hearts  are  buoyant  with  the  elasticity  of  youth ;  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  future  is  spread  out  to  your  mind's  eye^  like  a 
pleasing  and  beautifully  colored  landscape.  Not  a  spot  appears 
upon  the  canvass  to  darken  the  ardor  of  your  ambition.  The 
voyage  of  life  appears  a  history  of  unceasing  and  incessant  pleas, 
ing  events.      Not  a  cloud  obscures  the  horizon  of  your  hopes. 
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Witb  a  fair  field,  an  open  sky,  and  an  unquenchable  zeal,  you  feel 
prepared  to  contend  with  an  Hercules  in  the  battle  of  ^fe.  Be  it 
80.  May  it  never  be  otherwise.  May  your  present  bright  hopes 
be  fully  realized  in  the  revelations  of  the  future.  May  your  zeal 
never  be  dampened  by  unexpected  reverses.  May  opposing  in- 
fluences always*  yield  to  your  manly  efforts.  May  you  float  on 
the  stream  of  life,  with  pleasant  breezes,  with  fair  winds, 'and  a 
flooding  tide. 

You  now  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
honor,  and  it  is  our  purpose  at  present  briefly  to  lay  befoi^  you 
the  nature  of  the  responsibilities  you  assume  and  of  the  duties 
which  will  be  required  of  you.  What  are  the  purposes  of  the 
medical  profession  ?  Let  this  question  come  home  to  the  minds  of 
eac&  one  in  its  full  bearing,  and  awaken  a  response. 

The  profession  of  Medicine  is  as,  honorable  as  it  is  ancient ;  its 
existence,  has  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  human  race-. 
Instinctively  it  sprung  into  being  at  the  fall  of  man.  Rude  and  im-. 
perfect  as  it  must  necessarily  have  been,  it  nevertheless  performed 
a  service.  It  has  had  its  representatives  in  every  age,  and  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  globe,  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  in  the  temples  of  Egypt,  in  the  classic  halls  of  ancient 
Greece,  in  the  jungles  of  India,  on  the  sands  of  Arabia,  and  in  the 
barber  shops  of  the  middle  ages.  At  the  present  time,  the  institu- 
tions of  medical  learning  in  Germany,  France,  England,  Scotland 
and  America,  form  an  important  feature,  and  rank  high  in  value. 

The  profession  of  Medicine  is  not  an  undertaking  generated  by 
the  caprices  of  fanciful  minds.  Disease  must  have  a  remedy.  The 
abatement  and  extinguishing  of  suffering  is  the  instinctive  impulse 
of  human  nature.  Remedial  measures  are  brought  into  requisition 
wherever  fallen  man  exists.  The  sphere  of  duty  which  it  begets 
in  its  votaries,  is  not  calculated  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the 
romancer,  the  enterprising  merchant,  the  .thrifty  mechanic,  or  the 
calculating  politician.  They,  however,  are  ever  willing  recipients  of 
its  favors,  and  passively  ticknowledge  its  v)ftlue,  on'  the  destinies  of 
human  life.  Castles  built  of  air,  and  peopled  with  angel  images  and 
hopes,  the  ruling  rates  of  comm'odities  on  change,  the  condition  of 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  South,  or  the  growth  of  grain  at  the  North, 
and.  their  influences  on  the  market,  the  ruling  rates  of  exchange. 


or  the  discount  of  notes  of  hand  and  bills  of  exchequer,  the  polity , 
of  nations,  and  the  effectual  accomplishment  of  political  revolutions, 
with  the  government  of  the  different  departments  of  state,  are  sub- 
jects foreign  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of'  the  Medical  profession* 
They  receive,  however,  a  passing  notice  from  the  physician,  as  a 
member  of  the  common  community,  but  his  legitimate  duties  rest  on 
a  more  elevated  platform.  The  physician  has  under  his  guidance, 
care  and  protection,  what  is  of  more  value  than  all  these.  In  his 
noble,  yet  humble  and  quiet  position,  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  hap- 
piness, health,  and  lives  of  his  fellow-men.  What  is  more  valued  ? 
Is  not  health  a  blessing?  Is  not  life  dearer  than  the  glittering  gold 
of  the  El  Dorado,  or  the  aggregate  riches  of  the  Indies  ?  What 
will  a  man  give  for  his  life?  When  the  king  is  divested  of  his 
crown  of  diamonds  and  robes  of  purple,  when  the  courageous  gene- 
ral has  gallantly  led  his  troops  to  face  the  guns  of  a  contending 
enemy,  when  .the  brave  soldier  is  ^lying  on  the  blood-stained  field 
of  battle,  companioned  with  his  deadly  weapons,  when  the  ambitious 
merchant  has  forsaken  his  counting-house,  when  the  mechanic  has  * 
lain  aside  his  implements  .of  industry,  when  the  busy  scenes  of  life 
are  forsaken  for  the  chamber  of  sickness,  when  stricken  down  with 
disease,  or  perhaps  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death,  where  then 
is  their  trust  ?  Divested  of  pomp,  pride,  ambition  and  shrewdness, 
they  welcome  to  their  bedside  the  messenger  of  ease  and  comfort, 
and  place  their  hopes  in  God  and  their  confidence  in  the  physician's 
skill.  What  a  relationship !  Boand  to  society  by  such  ties,  wielding 
a  sceptre,  which  exhibits  its  power,  in  such  emergencies,  should 
arouse  in  your  minds  the  loftiest  aspiration ;  it  should  kindle  in 
your  bosoms  an  energy  which  will  never  die,*  a  becoming  emulation 
to  excel  in  all  that  appertains  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  Such 
is  the  sphere  into  which  you  are  about  to  enter.  Do  you .  feel  pre- 
pared to  assume  its  responsibilities  ?  Are  you  fuUy  equipped  and 
ready  to  discharge  faithfully  all  the  obligations*  demanded  of  you. 
Institute  self-examination.  Be  fully  convinced  that  your  resources 
are  ample  for  any  emergency.  Be  studious,  be  faithful,  be  honest. 
If  you. are  fully  prepared  for  a  life  of  mingled  pleasures  and  regrets, 
of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  successful  fortunes  and  baffling  reverses,  of 
alternate  triumphs  and  defeats,  then  you  are  ready  to  enter  upon 
the  actWe  duties  of  the  Medical  profession. 


•  Bat,  there  are  obligations  imposed  upon  you,  as  members  of  a 
scientific  profession — you  owe  a  debt  to  your  predecessors  which  it 
is  your  duty  honorably  to  liquidate.  What  has  given  to  medicine 
scientific  character,  and  by  |what  means  has  the  art  of  medicine 
been  perfected  7  Science  and  art  are  handmaids.  Science  unfolds 
the  intricate  philosophy  of  our  profession ;  art  is  the  adaptation  of 
its  principles  to  ends  and  means.  Science  divested  of  art  is  of  but 
little  benefit  to  mankind ;  art  divested  of  science,  is  like  a  ship  at 
sea  without  a  rudder,  and  may  do  injury  to  mankind.  Science  can 
live  and  grow  in  the  library ;  art,  based  upon  science,  is  the  wel- 
come messenger  of  the  sick  room  or  the  dying  chamber.  Science 
evolves  and  springs  into  activity  principles,  which  art  assumes  and 
renders  practical. 

According  to  your  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  it  is  your  duty 
to  appropriate  a  portion  of  your  time  an4  leisure  to  the  improvement 
of  the  science  and  art  of  your  profession.  You  are  placed  in  a 
situation  where  you  can  accomplish  immense  good  for  your  associates 
and  for  society.  Perfection  has  not  yet  been  attained.  There  are 
many  intricate  subjects  which  invite  farther  investigation,  and 
promise  ample  reward  for 'labor.  There  are  diseases  which  yet 
bafiie  the  skill  of  the  physician.  Are  these  diseases  ever  to  be 
curable  ?  If  so,  the  remedy  has  yet  to  be  discovered  and  made 
public.  Progression  is  the  watchword  of  the  medical  profession. 
To  be  stationary  is  equivalent  to  unfitness  for  active  service  Be 
fellow  wor]^men.  Bright  examples  exist  in  the  [history  of  medicine, 
as  incentives  for  activity — a  galaxy  of  names  adorn  the  pathway—- 
Hippqcrates,  Galen,  Gelsus,  Yesalius,  Stahl,  Ghesselden,  Monroe, 
Pare,  Broussais,  Cul]en,  Sydenham,  Hahnemann,  Hunter,  Bell, 
Oooper,  Physick,  Eberle,  Dewees,  Chapman,  and  a  long  list,  shine 
out  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  a  glorious  constellation.  They 
have  performed  a  service  for  humanity.  They  now  sleep  from  their 
labors,  but  their  goodly  acts  and  deeds  live.  They  have  left  behind 
them  a  memento  more  enduring  than  a  chiseled  urn  or  gilded  shaft. 
They  have  written  their  labors  in  the  archives  of  the  profession. 
In  ponderous  yet  dusty  volumes  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  their 
lives.  Emulate  their  zeal — ^wear  the  mantle  of  their  greatness, 
and  accomplish,  if  possible,  an  [equal  good  for  the  profession  and 
mankind.     Be  living,  breathing,  and  industrious  disciples.     Stand 


upon  your  identity,  and  through  indiyidual  exertion  and  labor,  pen 
yoar  own  biographies,  and  devise  them  as  a  legacy  to  posterity. 

You  profess  to  be  adherents  of  a  special  philosophy  in  the  art  of 
Medicine.  I  am  not  disposed,  if  the  time  and  opportunity  were 
appropriate,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  These  ques- 
tions have  already  been  examined,  your  minds  are  clear  upon  the 
Bubjeet.  I  am  prepared  to  announce,  however,  that  the  Homoeo- 
pathic law  is  the  only  true  law  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  This 
mnnunciation  of  course  does  ,not  demand  an  admission  from  those 
who  honestly  differ  from  us  in  opinion.  They  have  been  educated 
in  the  details  of  an  opposite  law.  l^ime  and  experience  will  be 
the  judges,  and  if  statistics  are  honestly  chronicled,  the  question 
will,  ere  long,  be  settled  beyond  cavil.  We  believe  the  law  of  simile 
to  be  the  only  true  law  of  cure — it  dictates  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  articles  composing  the  materia  medica — it  points  to  a  precision 
in  administration  which  has  been  attained  by  no  other  source.  It 
stands  erect.  Having  a  true  basis,  it  is  unshaken  by  the  profound 
arguments  of  classic  minds.  Scathing  satire  has  failed  to  impede  its 
progress,  and  it  bears  the  relation  to-day  of  a  boon  to  society,  given 
to  man  from  the  hand  of  God  himself.  The  therapeutic  department 
of  the  profession  has  been  defective  for  centuries,  and  why  ?  Not 
owing  to  the  sparsity  of  material,  but  because  the  law  of  application 
was  erroneous.  Nature's  laws  must  be  obeyed,  and  the  law  of 
similia  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  one  of  the  central  laws.  Ever 
act  in  obedience  to  its  teachings ;  let  your  investigations  be.  con- 
ducted in  an  accordant  spirit,  and  you  will  accomplish  for  the  pro- 
fession an  unlimited  good,  which  will  eventually  be  reflected  to  all 
grades  and  conditions  of  society. 

As  members  of  ati  honorable  profession,  it  is  your  duty  to  main- 
tain becoming  dignity.  Never  stain  its  escutcheon  by  an  unprofes- 
sional or  unmanly  act.  Be  dignified,  be  courteous,  and  entertain 
fraternal  feelings  towards  the  entire  brotherhood.  Never  permit 
a  difference  of  sentiment  to  produce  disrespect.  Recollect,  what 
ever  individual  differences  exist,  we  are  all  members  of  the  same 
fraternity,  striving  to  accomplish  similar  results — the  cure  of  dis- 
ease. The  divisions,  cliques,  and  feuds,  which  have  existed  in 
the  rankSy  have  produced  a  detrimental  influence,  and  have  shaken 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the   medical   profession.    These 
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unwarrantable  and  ungentlemanlj  schisms  have  thrown  fire-brands 
of  discord,  and  set  up  a  mutiny.  The  promulgation  of  hypothesis, 
and  of  individual  opinion,  cannot  be  objected  to ;  it  is  a  common 
priyilege.  Let  it  be  so  considered,  and  in  a  conciliatory  spirit 
let  us  meet  on  a  common  platform,  entertaining  mutual  friendly 
regard.  Impelled  by  such  feelings,  the  shreds  of  discord,  which 
have  existed,  will  be  annihilated,  and  mutual  esteem  and  regard 
will  be  substituted  in  their  stead,  and  we  will  present  to  society  a 
solid  compact,  united  by  common  principles,  ties,  and  feelings. 

To-day  you  place  yourselves  under  new  obligations  to  your  fellow 
men.    Ton  assume  the  position  of  a  guardian,  a  counsellor  and  a 
confidential  friend;  a  protector  of  the  health  of  your  particular 
circle.    To  guard  them  by  your  counsel,  to  protect  them  by  your 
learning  and  skill,  to  stand  as  a  mediator,  to  offer  to  them  honestly, 
faithfully,   and   competently,   the   vast    resources    of  knowledge. 
Your  duties  are  sacred,  responsible  and  honorable.     You  will  have 
confided  to  your  charge  the  health  and^  lives  of  your  fellow  men. 
Discharge  your  duties  faithfully.    You  will  be  the  confident  of  the 
parent  and  the  protector  of  the  child.   Your  sphere  of  duty  is  in  the 
midst  of  disease,  pestilence,  and  suffering.   When  the  stoutest  hearts 
shrink  from  duty,  you  must  stand  unshaken,  and  firmly  apply  the 
resources  of  your  art ;  and  when  disease  makes  a  mockery  of  your 
efforts  and  skill,  you  must  soften  the  footsteps  of  the  pale  angel  of 
death.    You  will  encounter  scenes  in  your  career  which  will  awaken 
the  sympathies  of  your  nature.    Your  utmost  endeavors  to  cure  dis- 
ease, the  faithful  application  of  the  administration  of  art,  will  often 
prove  futile,  and  your  patients  will  descend  into  the  grave  despite 
your  strongest  efforts.     But  do  not  be  discouraged;  decay  is  the 
common  lot  of  all  created  nature,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  law.     If  after  having  faithfully  discharged  your  duty,  your 
.  efforts  should  prove  unavailing,  you  stand  honorably  acquitted. 
There  are  many  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  physician,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  strongest  sympathies  of  his  nature.    He  is  to. 
witness  disease,  suffering  and  distress,  in  their  various  forms^     His 
duties  are  alike  in  all  circumstances  and  conditions  of  society.    The 
rich  and  the  poor  are  alike  the  recipients  of  his  skill  and  attention. 
In  marbled  halls,  with  perfumed  couches,  adorned  with  costly  drapery, 
his  services  are  required ;  in  the  cheerless  hovel,  with  its  unfurnished 
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apurtment,  and  pallet  of  straw,  his  attention  is  also  demanded.  Doc- 
tors are  public  servants.  Wealth  makes  no  distinction.  The  governor 
and  his  subject^  the  man  of  affluence,  and  the  beggar  at  his  door, 
the  philanthropist  and  the  miser,  equally  demand  the  attention  and 
skill  of  the  physician.  *     * 

Gentlemen,  ever  be  kind  to  the  poor,  thej  are  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple. The  poor  form  the  rounds  in  the  ladder  by  which  you  are 
to  enter  the  habitations  of  the  rich.  The  physician  who  would 
spurn  from  his  door  a  suffering  victim,  because  the  usual  fee  for 
services  could  not  be  guaranteed,  is  unworthy  his  vocation.  He  who 
values  his  services  by  dollars  and  cents,  is  worse  than  the  miser,  who 
dies  of  starvation,  while  his  head  is  pillowed  on  a  bag  of  gold.  The 
profession  acknowledges  no  such  standard.  Quacks  and  renegades, 
deceivers  of  society,  who  have  the  effrontery  to  prostitute  the  ele- 
vated purposes  of  the  medical  profession,  and  make  it  subservient 
to  their  own  base  intentions,,  deserve  to  be  marked  like  Gain  and 
banished  from  the  circles  of  civilized  life. 

Qlie  country  is  now  overrun  by  a  horde  of  adventurers,  who  have 
been  magically  transformed  from  ''  Knights  of  the  razor  or  the  lap 
stone"  to  veritable  doctors — travelling  the  country  from  Maine  to 
California,  or  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  flaming  adver- 
tisements, giving  an  account  of  miraculous  cures,  effected  by  a 
favorite  panacea,  or  perhaps  a  Eatholicon  adapted  for  the  relief  of 
all  the  pains,  aches  and  ills  ever  afflicting  humanity,  or  a  Magnetic 
Sugar,  whose  electrical  affinities  will  absolutely  frighten  from  the 
system  all  abnormal  action.  Such  a  degree  of  human  depravity 
is  lamentable,  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  is  that  there  are 
individuals  of  intelligence  and  good  common  sense  who  can  be 
duped  by  such  charlatans.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  these  in- 
fluences; meet  them  decidedly,  manly  and  frankly.  Ever  strive  to 
maintain  the  honorable  position  and  bearing  of  your  adopted  profes- 
sion. Never  desert  the  principles  of  your  fathers  in  the  cause ;  keep 
them  in  view ;  they  will  act,  as  a  Polar  star  to  your  course,  and  a 
compass  for  your  voyage. 

You  are  now  about  to  thread  your  way  into  different  sections  of 
the  globe,  to  exercise  your  talents  and  skill.  We  may  never  meet 
again*  But  in  each  other's  memory  will  be  cherished  the  vivid  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  the  pleasing  interviews,  the  social  intercourse, 
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and  the  profitable  investigations  that  have  mutually  existed,  will 
ever  form  a  pleasing  link  in  the  chain  of  life.  I  must  bid  you  fare- 
well. Go  to  your  fields  of  labor.  Bear  with  you,  our  best  wishes, 
our  warmest  sympathies  and  ardent  hopes.  Stand  erect  in  your 
manly  greatnes8,"honor  your  profession.  IStrive  to  equip  yourselves 
fully  for  its  varied  duties.  Mark  out  a  free,  unlimited,  and  deter- 
mined course.  Investigate  thoroughly,  adopt  cautiously,  and  omit 
nothing  that  will  add  to  your  qualifications.  May  you  prove  honest 
workmen,  every  way  worthy  of  your  calling.  There  is  a  temple  to 
be  erected,  and  it  is  your  duty  and  privilege  to  chisel  a  fragment. 
The  foundation  was  planted  in  past  centui-ies,  it  is  how  building, 
and  its  stat^y  proportions  stand  out  in  view  of  every  aspirant. 
The  diminutive  seed  of  knowledge,  when  deposited  in  a  soil  suited 
to  its  nutrition,  germinates,  springs  up  and  attains  maturity  of 
growth.  It  buds  and  blossoms,  and  disseminates  its  fragrant  aroma 
through  all  grades  and  ranks  of  society. 


MATRICULANTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 


8BSSI0K  OF  1854-55. 


^Harrison  0.  Apthorp^ Massachusetts. 

Benjamin  Barr^ ...Pennsylvania. 

Joshua  T.  Baker^ Pennsylrania. 

L.  Augustus  Billisolj, Virginia. 

James  C.  Burbank^ Pennsylvaniaf 

D.  P.  Bishop,  M.  D., New  York. 

Oi  0.  Brickley, Pennsylvania. 

S.  ^.  Brooks,  M.  D., Pennsylvania. 

J.  Kemper  Bryant, Pennsylvania. 

T.  Crowell  Bunting, Pennsylvania. 

Bichard  Carrigae,.*. Massachusetts. 

Samuel  Carrels,  M.  D., New  Jersey. 

J.  E.  Clark^  M.  D., .'.Massachusetts. 

Thomas  Conrad, New  Jersey. 

S.  Couch, • Vermont. 

Daniel  Coxe, Pennsylvania. 

Charles  C.  Cresson, Pennsylvania. 

Charles  A.  Dake,  M.D.., '....New  York. 

Addington  E.  Davenport, Rhode  Island. 

Alfred  Davis, Pennsylvania. 

John  Dowling,  Jr., Pennsylvania. 

Wm.  D.  Downing,  M.  D., Pennsylvania. 

Jacob  R.  Earhart, Ohio. 

Bobert  W.  Eyre, Pennsylvania. 

C.  F.  Fish, New  Jersey. 

Samuel  M.  Fletcher, Pennsylvania. 

E.  P.  Gaylord,  M.  D., New  York. 

John  F.  Geary, Pennsylvania. 

Wm.  Grafius,  M.  D., Pennsylvania. 

J.  J.  Griffiths, Pennsylvania. 

*  Dep.  Anat.  and  Pbjs. 
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Jos.  F.  Harvey, PennBjlvania. 

Felix  M.  Havens/.....* : Canada  West 

Handy  Harris, Massachusetts. 

John  H*.  Haesler,.....' Pennsylvania. 

Henry  A.  Haesler, Pennsylvania. 

James  A.  Herron,./ Pennsylvania. 

Ikvid  R.  Hindman, Pennsylvania. 

John  R.  Howard, ;Alabama. 

John  Hyde, .New  Jersey . 

Damon  Y.  HydQ, Vermont. 

Abram  M.  Ingham, Pennsylvania. 

•  Alexander  Irons, Pennsylvania. 

Richard  S.  James, Pennsylvania. 

A.  S.  Jones, New  Jersey. 

P.  0.  Johnson,  M.  I)., Illinois. 

Willard  A.  Kitts, , New  York. 

J.  S.  Kimball, New  York. 

J.  E.  Linnell,  M.  D., Massachusetts. 

Henry  H.  G.  Lungren, .....Pennsylvania. 

Archibald  C.  McCants, Florida. 

Edwin  M.  McAffee, Pennsylvania. 

Robert  J.  McClatchey, Pennsylvania. 

E.  D.  Miles,  M.  D., '.....Ohio. 

Calvin  E.  Morse, Massachusetts. 

Wm.  Murphy,  M.  D., Pennsylvania. 

Henry  Nichol, Scotland. 

Levi  E.  Ober,  M.  D., Illinois. 

Joseph  H.  Piatt, New  York. 

Theodore  Quick, New  York. 

John  N.  Reed, Massachusetts. 

Robert  D.  Rhodes,... New  York. 

Jacob  Rich, New  York. 

John  C.  Rutter, ^...Pennsylvania. 

HThaddeus  E.  Sanger, , Ohio. 

Charles  F.  Saunders, Rhode  Island. 

Alexander  R.  Shaw, Pennsylvania. 

George  R.  Starkey, *. ...Massachusetts 

John  W.  Sykes, New  York. 

P.  C.  Skiff,  M.  D., Connecticut. 

Mortimer  Slocum, New  York. 


• 
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Wm.  Smith, England. 

Henry  R.  Thayer, Tt!. Pennsylvania. 

Henry  Thomas, England. 

Enoch  Towner, Pennsylvania. 

TuUio  S.Verdi, •. : ...Italy 

Jos.  S.  Walter, Pennsylvania. 

George  J.  Waggoner, tbwa. 

Jos.  B.  Ward, New  Jersey. 

Soloman  C  Warren, New  York. 

Walter  M.  Williamson, Pennsylvania. 

Gabriel  P.  Wisner, New  York.* 

>ni8  de  V.  Wilder, New  York. 

Samuel  Wilcox, Pennsylvania. 

George  Wolfe, Pe  nn sy  1  vania. 

Total  83 


GRADUATES  OF  1865. 


At  t  PaUie  OommomnMnt,  held  Hueh  l<t,  1»6,  in  the  Miuieal  Vand  lUU,  Uw  Dagrwof  tlw 

■ 

College  WM  conftrred,  by  the  Hon.  A.  V.  PABSom,  Preeident,  upon  the  fbllowing  gentlemen  :~ 


Name.  ^ 

Joshua  T.  Baker, 
Beojamin  Barr, 
L.  Augastus  Billisoly, 
0.  C.  Briokley, 
T.  Crowel  Bunting, 
Samuel  Carels, 
S.  Couch, 
Charles  C.  Cresson, 
Charles  A.  Dake, 
Addington  K.  Dayenport, 
Jacob  R.  Earhart, 
C.  F.  Fish, 
Joseph  H.  Gallagher, 
John  F.  Geary,  ^ 
•  Joseph  F.  Haryey, 
Handy  Harris, 
John  R.  Howard, 
Damon  T.  Hyde, 
Richard  8.  James, 
Perry  0.  Johnston, 
Edwin  M.  McAlFee, 
A.  C.  McCants, 
Theodore  Quick, 
John  N.  Reedf 
John  C.  Rutter, 
Charles  F.  Saunders,  x 
Mortimer  Slocum, 
William  Smith, 
George  R.  Starkey, 
John  W.  Sykes, 
H.  Reidel  Thayer, 
Henry  Thomas, 
George  J.  Waggoner, 
Solomon  C.  Warren, 
Joseph  S.  Walter, 
Louis  de  V.  Wilder, 
Gabriel  F.  Wisner, 
George  Wolfe, 


Rwrfdence. 
Pennsylyania, 
Fennsylyania, 
Virginia, 
Pennsylyania, 
Pennsylyania, 
New  Jersey, 
Vermont, 
Pennsylyttnia, 
New  York, 
Rhode  Island, 
Ohio, 

New  Jersey, 
Pennsylyania, 
Pennsylyania, 
Pennsylyania, 
Massachusetts, 
Alab/tma, 
Vermont, 
Pennsylyania, 
Illinois, 
Pennsylyania, 
Florida, 
New  Tork, 
Massachusetts, 
Pennsylyania, 
Rhode  Island, 
New  York, 
England, 
Massachusetts, 
New  York, 
Pennsylyania, 
England, 
Iowa, 
New  York, 
Pennsylyania, 
New  York, 
New  York, 
Pennsylyania, 


SalieotofThecls. 


Theory  of  Psora. 

Abortion. 

The  Uterus  and  its  appendages. 

Reaction. 

Catarrhal  inflammation. 

Therapeutic  Law. 

Temperaments. 


Pneumonia. 

Therapeutic  law  of  Homoeopathy. 


Constipation. 

Progress  of  Medical  S<nence. 

Duties  of  a  Physician. 

Mucous  Feyer. 

Progression  of  Homoeopathy. 

Dysenteria  endemica,  Seu  Epidemica. 

Bright's  disease. 


Pneumonia. 

Diseases  of  the  Spleen. 

Rational  Medicine. 

Induration. 

Cholera  Infantum. 

Acute  Hydrocephalus. 

Quackery  in  high  places. 


Physiology  of  Impregnation. 

Decline  of  Allopathy. 

Cholera. 

Ipecacuanha. 

Rationale  of  Homoeopathy. 

Hemoptysis. 

Puerperal  PeritonitiB. 

Scarlatina. 

Gonorrhoea  and  its  kindred  diseases. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum. 


The  Honorary  degree  was  conferred  on  John  A.  Ward,  New  York,  George  Beak- 
ley,  New  York,  Walter  Ward,  New  Jersey.    Total  41. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Tkk  affairs  of  the  Institation  are  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Managers, 
eonristlng  of  the  President  of  the  College  and  six  gentlemen,  elected  annnallj  bj 
the  Corporation.         -    - 

The  Faculty  shall  haye  authority  to  elect  their  oirn  officers,  consisting  of  a 
President  and  Beajn,  hold  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  and  conducting 
the  business  of  their  department,  and  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  decorum 
among  the  medical  students. 

The  Winter  Course  of  Medical  Lectures  will  begin  annually  on  the  second 
Monday  in  October,  and  end  about  the  first  of  March  ensuing. 

A  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  be  possessed 
of  sufficient  preliminary  education,  haye  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
haye  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  for  three  years,  attended  two 
courses  of  medical  lectures,  and  haye  been,  during  that  time,  the  private  pupU 
for  two  years,  of  a  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine. 

Students  who  have  attended  one  or  more  full  courses  of  Lectures  in  other  Medi- 
cal Colleges,  may  become  candidates  by  attendance  upon  one  full  course  in  this 
Institution. 

The  candidate,  when  making  application  for  an  efkunination,  must  exhibit  his 
tickets  to  the. Bean,  or  give  other  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Faculty,  to  prove 
that  the  above  regulations  have  been  complied  with. 

Special  examinations  in  particular  cases  may  be  had,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Faculty. 

The  examination  of  the  candidates  for  graduation  will  begin  about  the  middle 
of  February ;    and  the   commencement  for  conferring  the  Degree  of  the  College 
shall  be  held  by  a  special  mandamus  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  as  soon  after  the 
>  close  of  the  Lectures  as  practicable. 

« 

The  candidate,  on  or  before  the  first  of  Febnuiy,  must  deliver  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty,  a  thesis,  composed  by  himself,  and  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  some 
medical  subject,  which  shall  be  referred  to  one  of  the  Professors  for  examination. 

The  Essay  must  be  written  on  thesis  paper,  of  a  uniform  size,  the  alternate 
page  being  left  blank. 

A  thesis  may  be  published  by  the  candidate,  permission  of  the  Faculty  being 
first  obtained. 

The  candidate  shall  pay  the  fees  of  graduation  at  the  time  of  presenting  his 
thesis,  and  in  the  event  of  his  rejection,  the  money  ebaXt  be  returned  to  him. 
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The  examination  shall  be  oondacted  in  private,  by  each  Profeseor,  and  the 
voting,  in  the  case  of  every  candidate,  shall  be  by  ballot. 

A  student  receiving  five  affirmative  votes  shall  be  entitled  to  his  degree. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  a  candidate  would  be  benefitted  by  attending 
another  course  of  Lectures,  he  may  withdraw  his  thesis,  without  being  considered 
as  rejected. 

In  unsatisfactory  cases,  the  candidate  may  avail  himself  of  a  second  examina- 
tion before  the  whole  Faculty,  with  their  consent. 

Formal  notice  of  each  satisfactory  examination  shall  be  given  by  the  Dean  to 
the  passed  candidate,  who  shall  record  his  name  and  address  upon  the  Register 
of  Graduates,  with  the  title  of  his  thesis. 

The  names  of  the  passed  candidates  are  to  be  reported  by  the  Dean  to  the 
President,  who  will  communicate  such  report  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  order 
if  approved  by  them,  their  mandamus  be  issued  for  conferring  the  degree. 

A  passed  candidate  shall  not  absent  himself  f^om  the  commencement,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

Amount  of  fees  for  a  fhll  course  of  leotares  (invariably  cash)  .       .        •      $tOO  00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only), 6  00 

PraotioaJ  Anatomy, 10  00 

Gradnation  fee,  . 30  00 

Fee  for  atodents  who  have  attended  two  tall  oonrsoB  in  other  medical   colleges,        50  00 
Graduates  of  other  medical  colleges, 30  00 

In  order  to  afford  facilities  to  students  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  fees  for  a  full  course  of  lectures,  five  beneficiary  students  will  be  received,  and 
entitled  to  a  ftill  course  of  lectures,  by  paying  fifty  dollars  each.  The  application 
for  admission  to  be  made  to  the  Faculty  previo'us  to  the  first  of  September  in* 
each  year,  and  to  be  endorsed  by  at  least  two  reputable  Homoeopathic  physi- 
cians, testifying  to  the  good  moral  character  and  worthiness  of  the  candidate 
for  such  favor,  and  his  inability  to  pay. 

The  matriculation  ticket  must  be  first  obtained  of  the  Bean,  before  any  other 
tickets  can  be  purchased. 

The  tickets  must  be  taken  by  the  first  Monday  in  December,  except  in  special 
cases,  to  constitute  a  full  course. 

Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  instruction  in  this  Institution^ 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  subsequent  courses  of  the  College  without  further  charge. 

The  Faculty  shall  have  authority  to  consider  and  decide  upon  cases  of  special 
application  for  admission  to  the  Lectures. 

WILLIAM  A.  GARDINER,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

No.  120  North  Tenth  Street. 
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HQMfEOPATHiC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

Looated  in  FUbert  Street,  above  Bleventli, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Lectures  of  the  Begnlar  Course  will  commence  annnally  on  the 
second  Monday  of  October,  and  continue  until  the  first  of  March  ensuing. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  a  full  Course  of  Lectures  (invariably 

cash,) -        -        -        $100  00 

Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  in  other 

Medical  Colleges, 60  00 

Graduates  of  other  Medical  Colleges,         -        -        -        -    80  00  ^ 

Matriculation  Fee,  paid  only  once,         -        -        -        -      •    5  00 

Practical  Anatomy,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -1000 

Graduation  Fee,  .        -        .        -        -        -        -        80  00 

In  order  to  afford  facilities  to  Students  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  fees  for  a  full  course  of  lectures,  five  beneficiary  students  will  be  received, 
and  entitled  to  a  full  course  of  lectures,  by  payirg  fifty  dollars  each.  The 
application  for  admission  to  be  made  to  the  Faculty  previous  to  the  first  of 
September  in  each  year,  and  to  be  endorsed  by  at  least  two  reputable  Homoeo- 
pathic physicians,  testifying  to  the  good  moral  character  and  worthiness  of  the 
candidate  for  such  favor,  and  his  inability  to  pay. 

The  Commencement  will  take  place  early  in  March. 


FACULTY. 

Walter  Williamson,  M.  D.,  ProfessJor  of  Materia  M^dica  and  Thera^ 
peutics. 

Alt  AN  E.  Smali^  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Homceopathic  Institutes,  Pathology 
aind  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Isaac  M.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Women  aad 
Children,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.        **•  • 

Matthew  Semple,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicolegy. 

Jacob  Beaklet,  M.  D.,  Professor  of^- Surgery. 

WiLUAM  A.  Gardiner,  M.  D.,  Pro4ea^  i<ff  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  • 


WILLIAM  A.  GARDIHER,  H.  D.,  Dean, 


Kj.  120  North  Tenth  ^r.,  Philadelphia. 
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KING  A  BAIRD,  PRINTERS,  No.  607  8AN80M  STREET. 

1868. 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 


OsNTLBHXN : — It  is  not  without  unwonted  emotion  tbat  I 
arise  to  address  you  to-day.  Unwonted,  because  I  speak  for 
"Ibe  entire  faculty,  and  therefore  my  message  should  be  of 
seven-fold  more  import  than  any  address  which  I  might  utter 
in  my  own  name.  Unwonted,  also,  because  it  is  the  last ' 
which  I,  or  any  of  us,  shall  deliver  to  you  in  our  present  rela- 
tionship ;  for  with  this  message  we  close  our  official  relation 
to  you — ^a  relation  which  has  extended  over  many  months, 
and  been  fraught  with  weighty  considerations,  both  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  the  many  who  may  hereafter  come  under 
your  professional  care.  You  know  with  what  fidelity,  zeal  and 
efficiency  we  have  discharged  our  duties ;  the  solicitude  and 
.anxiety  which  we  have  had  in  your  behalf;  and  the  ever 
present  fear  lest  we  should  come  short  of  a  faithful  and  satis- 
.fiictory  discharge  of  the  high  trust  committed  to  our  care,  you 
may  never  know. 

Deeply  imbued  with  the  consciousness  that  the  duties  of  the 
physician  are  of  the  gravest  character  which  can  engage  the 
attention  of  man,  how  momentous  becomes  the  labor  of  the 
instructor  of  those  who  have  chosen  this  profession  as  their 
life  work  I  It  has  been  the  one  aim  of  the  &culty  ^  aid  you 
in  every  way,  and  by  every  means,  in  the  attainment  of  so 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  your  cur- 
riculum, as  to  qualify  you  for  these  grave  responsibilities. 
And  it  gives  us  unqualified  pleasure  and  satis&ction  to  bear 
teslimony  to  the  uniform  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  you 
have  pursued  your  investigations.    Your  urbane  and  cour- 


teous  deportment  as  students,  assure  us  that,  as  physicians, 
you  will  be  gentlemanly  and  upright. 

Oentlemen,  this  day  is  both  an  epoch  and  an  era  in  your 
lives.  ' 

An  epoch,  for  it  opens  the  door  and  admits  you  into  new 
relationships  and  fraternities.  You  receive  new  honors,  and 
with  them  assume  new  and  grave  responsibilities.  By  virtue 
of  the  power  delegated  by  a  solemn  act  of  legislation  of  this 
great  Commonwealth,  you  will  have  this  day  bestowed  upon 
you  and  each  of  you,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which 
will  admit  you  to  all  the  honors,  rights,  privileges,  immunities, 
and  responsibilities  incident  to  this  profession.  An  era,  for 
from  this  day  a  new  series  of  events  are  to  arise  and  transpire 
in  your  lives.  You  oapae  here  as  medical  students ;  you  go 
forth  no  longer  students,  but  physicians.  Heretofore  all  your 
efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  gain  this  eminence.  When  you 
entered  your  names,  years  back,  as  studentsf,  your  mental 
vision  was  bounded  by  the  events  of  to-day.  Whatever  life 
hopes  you  may  have  cherished ;  whatever  ambition  may  have 
burned  in  you^  hearts,  have  all  been  predicated  upon  the 
success  which  you  have  this  day  attained.  This,  therefore, 
becomes  one  of  the  important  eras  of  your  lives. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  divided  into  epochs  and  eiras. 
Grand  imposing  events  which  dot  the  records  of  time  from 
the  creation  to  the  present ;  events  which  break  up  the  vast 
vista  into  parterres,  which  one  may  easily  view  and  study  as 
an  individual  section  of  the  historic  panorama.  If  it  were 
not  so,  how  difficult  and  monotonous  would  be  the  study  of 
history !  Whereas  it  is  now  full  of  thrilling  interest,  and 
readily  fixed  in  the  memory. 

Thus  certain  events  occurred  before  the  flood;  certain  others 
before  Moses ;  others  in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  and  then' 
came  the  Saviour,  the  grand  consummation  towards  which 
Moses  and  the  prophets  looked ;  thus  closing  up  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  world's  history. 

We  no  longer  date  events  from  the  Creation,  the  Flood, 
Moses  or  the  Prophets,  but  from  the  birth  of  Christ  our  Lord, 
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Starting  from  the  year^  Anno  Domini,  we  find  the  history 
of  the  past  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  full  of 
eras  and  epochs.  We  note  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and 
kingdoms,  of  peoples  and  dynasties.  There  have  been  eras  of 
religious  convulsions  that  have  vibrated  throughout  the  world, 
and  ethical  perturbations  that  have  reached  the  foundations 
of  the  social  fabric.  There  have  been  eras  of  exploration  and 
discoveries ;  of  art  developments  and  scientific  research,  in 
which  long-established  errors  have  been  overthrown  by  the 
demonstration  of  truths,  founded  upon  the  -recognition  of 
natural  laws.  Eras  and  epochs  are  the  indices  upon  the  dial- 
plate  of  the  world. 

What  is  80  peculiarly  true  of  the  history  of  the  world,  is  no 
leas  true  of  individual  arts  and  sciences.  Not  un&equently 
an  era  in  art  or  science  becomes  an  era  of  the  world's  history. 

Take  for  instance  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  the 
discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  mariners'  compass,  or 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  each  of  these  forms  an  era  in 
the  several  departments  of  knowledge  to  which  it  belongs. 
Yet  so  composite  is  the  structure  of  society,  that  the  influence 
radiates  to  the  entire  body  politic,  the  whole  social  structure 
feels  the  benign  influence,  land  is  quickened  with  a  pulse  of 
new  life.  Locke  says,  he  that  first  discovered  the  use  of  the 
compass,  did  more  for  the  supply  and  increase  of  useful  com- 
modities than  those  who  built  work-houses. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  influence  that 
wiU  arise  from  one  of  these  eras,  which  becomes  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  new  series  of  events  that  must  extend  and  widen. so 
long  as  time  shall  last.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  human  mind  to  accept  any  thing  that  is  radically 
new,  and  therefore  calculated  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  old- 
time  theories,  and  thus  establish  a  new  order  of  things.  Many 
of  the  universally-accepted  &cts  of  science,  and  most  practical 
and  useful  developments  of  art,  had  to  struggle  against  the 
persistent  opposition  and  persecution  of  an  entire  generation. 
As  it  has  been  in  the  past^  so  will  it  be  in  the  future. 

The  promulgation  of  the  law  of  dimilars,  by  Samuel  Hahne- 
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mann,  was  one  of  those  radically  new  discoveries,  which  is 
destined  jet  to  be  recognized  as  an  era  in  medicine,  whose  be- 
neficent influence  will  widen  and  deepen,  and  be  coeval  with 
man.  It  has  met  with  the  sternest  opposition,  and  its  fol- 
lowers with  the  most  persistent  persecution  which  the  laws 
of  society  would  permit,  but  it  will  yet  triumph  from  "  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun."  You,  gentlemen,  have  voluntarily 
chosen  to  serve  the  afflicted  under  this  motto.  You  have 
done  wisely,  but  you  must  be  prepared  to  meet  opposition 
and  bear  with  opprobious  epithets  from  some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen whose  aim  is  the  same  as  your  own — to  heal  the  sick 
— but  under  a  different  motto. 

Be  firm,  and  stand  by  your  convictions. 

Unity  of  opinion,  abstractly  considered,  is  neither  desirable 
nor  good ;  except  as  it  relates  to  ultimate  truth,  ''  Truth  lies 
within  the  holy  of  holies,  in  the  temple  of  knowledge,  bat 
doubt  is  the  vestibule  that  leads  to  it." 

Doubt  prompts  to  inquiry,  inquiry  to  investigation,  and 
investigation,  persistently  followed  up,  at  length  discovers  the 
key  which  opens  the  door  into  the  holy  of  holies. 

*^  If  the  great  Harvey,  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  had  not  differed  from  all  the  physicians  of  his  own  day, 
all  the  physicians  of  the  present  day  would  not  have  agreed 
with  him."  ''  This  should  teach  us  that  every  kind  of  perse- 
cution for  opinions  is  incompatible  with  sound  philosophy." 

The  matter  of  assent  or  dissent  to  any  thing  Is  not  an  act 
of  the  will,  but  of  the  understanding.  *No  man  can  give  his 
assent  where  his  judgment  is  not  convinced ;  but  every  candid 
mind — while  withholding  assent — ^will  remain  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  more — if  he  be  an  earnest  seeker  after  ultimate  truth, 
he  will  diligently  investigate  every  new  theory  until  he  has 
exhausted  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  arrive  at  just  conclu- 
sions. 

"  It  is  lamentable,  indeed,  to  think  how  much  misery  has 
been  incurred  from  the  intemperate  ze&l,  and  bigoted  officious* 
ness,  of  those  who  would  rather  mankind  should  not  think  at 
all  than  not  to  think  as  they  do."    Therefore,  we  say  to  you, 


except  as  regards  ultimate  truthsi  unity  of  opinion  is  neither 
desirable  nor  good. 

Again,  we  say,  be  firm  and  stand  by  your  conyictions; 
neyer  be  ashamed  or  abashed.  So  long  as  it  remains  true  that 
a  tree  may  be  known  by  its  fruits ;  so  long  may  you  be  will- 
ing to  compare  results  with  your  boastful  opponents,  who 
condemn  you  without  investigation,  and  therefore  do  not  per- 
ceive, because  they  will  not. 

We  trust  that  the  establishment  of  your  Alma  ^ater  may 
prove,  in  a  somewhat  limited  sense,  an  era  in  the  educational 
department  of  our  branch  of  medicine.  Philadelphia  has 
always  been  pre-eminently  in  advance  of  all  other  cities 
upon  this  continent,  in  educational  facilities;  especially  so  in 
medicine.  *  It  was  here  that  the  first  Homoeopathic  College 
was  established ;  and  it  has  sent  forth  many  men  who  have 
done  honor  to  themselves  and  our  school. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  first  experiment  would  be 
free  from  faults.    Wisdom  is  the  of&pring  of  experience. 

Owing  to  some  defect,  as  we  judge,  in  the  organic  law  of 
the  CoUege,  there  has  been,  during  almost  its  entire  existence, 
-  an  annual  change  in  its  professional  stafif,  whereby  there  has 
been  a  constant  crudeness  of  instruction  that  has  failed  to ' 
satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  profession  and  its 
alumni.  Hence  the  earnest  friends  of  a  thorough,  progres- 
sive and  liberal  medical  education,  determined  to  organize  a 
new  College  upon  a  different  basis ;  one  that  should  en3ure  to 
the  profession  the  garnered  wisdom  of  years  of  experience. 
Accordingly  a  charter  was  obtained  in  which  permanency  in 
its  management  became  an  organic  feature. 

A  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of  gentlemen  of  wealth, 
literary  and  legal  ability — all  ardent  friends  of  medical  educa- 
tion— was  chosen  for  life.  By  this  Board,  a  professional  staff 
was  elected  upon  the  same  basis  of  permanency.  A  basis  so 
firm  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  the  whims  of  a  clique,  the 
ipse  dixit  of  an  individual,  or  the  malice  of  an  enemy. 

Each  professor,  realizing  the  firmness  of  his  position,  (if  at 
all  worthy  the  high  trust  imposed  on  him,)  will  be  encouraged 
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to  put  forth  his  utmost  exertions,  to  add  to  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge,  and  to  his  knowledge  experience,  and  to  his  experience 
wisdom  and  aptness  in  teaching;  thus  insuring  to  the  profes- 
sion a  yearly  increase  of  richness  and  ripeness  of  instructions^ 
which  will  be  given  to  the  students  who  enter  our  halls. 

In  order  more  surely  to  secure  the  end  in  view — the  greatest 
possible  efl&ciency — and  to  meet  any  possible  contingency  that 
may  arise,  and  guard  the  institution  against  the  evil  effects  of 
intestine  strife,  the  charter  provides  for  an  Advisory  Board 
of  Ouratoi'^,  elected  by  the  Trustees  from  the  ranks  of  the 
profession  at  large.  This  Board  is  composed  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  honored  members  of  the  profession.  To  this 
Board  of  truly  honorable  and  disinterested  men,  individual 
.  appeals  may  be  made  for  adjudication,  or  a  joint  appeal  for 
counsel.  Thus  strengthened  tippn  a  firm  foundation,  on  Sep* 
tember  80th,  we  hoisted  our  banner  to  the  breeze,  upon 
which  is  inscribed  this  motto : 

"/w  certis  unitas,  in  dvhiia  libertas,  in  omnibits  charitas.^^ 
The  halls  of  the  institution  were  thrown  open.     And,  like 
a  good  staunch  ship,  we  made  a  trial  trip  of  two  weeks, 
with  invited  guests,  before  setting  forth  upon  our  first  annual 
voyage. 

You,  gentlenien,  have  accompanied  us  upon  this  voyage, 
and  to-day  we  enter  port  with  colors  flying,  with  music  and 
joy,  to  receive  the  gratulations  and  good  wishes  of  these  kind 
friends,  who  are  here  to  cheer  us  with  their  smiles. 

And  a  right  pleasant  and  profitable  cruise  it  has  been — ^a 
grand,  an  unprecedented  success — and,  as  we  trust,  the  fore- 
runner of  many,  many,  many  more. 

As  a  mother  ever  regards  her  first  o£&pring  with  a  peculiar 
affection ;  looking  to  the  eldest  as  her  chief  reliance,  should 
fihe  ever  need  the  supporting  arm  of  any  of  her  children,  so 
does  your  Alma  Mater  bestow  upon  you  a  peculiar  regard. 
She  has  endeavored  to  feed  you  with  *the- cream  of  medical 
lore.  She  feels  great  pride  in  your^  acquirements,  and  she 
sends  you  forth  with  entire  reliance  upon  you— confident  you 
will  each  achieve  noble  things  in  your  profession. 


You  will  ever  bear  witness,  that  you  were  each  required  to 
evince^by  your  attainments,  that  you  deserved  the  honors  you 
this  day  receive.  We  do  not  bestow  th^  as  a  gift,  but  as  a 
prize  fairly  won  by  each  of  you,  and  with  it  we  commend  you 
to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  any  community  wherein 
you  may  locate. 

We  confidently  assure  the  public  that  you  have  each  at- 
tained to  such  knowledge  and  proficiency  in  the  several  arts 
and  sciences,  which  combined,  make  up  a  finished  medical 
education ;  that  you  may  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  care  6t 
the  sick,  the  maimed,  the  subjects  of  accidentsf,  or  such  as 
may  require  for  their  restoration  the  removal  of  diseased 
growths. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  the  great  want  of  the  age,  as  regards 
our  profession,  is  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  its  duties ; 
it  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  present  management  to  extend 
the  tionors  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  CoUegswof  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  no  one  who  cannot  give  incontestible  evidence  of 
a  thorough  preparation,  as  each  of  you  have  done.  We  wish 
you,  our  eldest,  to  understand  that  whenever  and  wherever 
you  meet  a  medical  man  with  our  diploma,  you  may  hail  him 
as  a  member  of  your  household,  worthy  of  your  professional 
fraternity.  To  secure  this  end,  we  ask  of  you,  as  we  shall  of 
all  our  graduates,  to  aid  us  by  sending  only  such  to  our  halls 
of  learning,  as  are  willing  to  patiently  labor  until  they  win 

these  honors. 

* 

You  may  safely  say  to  your  students,  that  they  will  have 
greater  facilities  than  you  have  had.  It  will  be  the- steadfast 
endeavor  of  the  faculty  to  make  additions  to  our  present 
means,  until  our  College  is  as  amply  supplied  as  any  other 
institution.  The  wisdom  and  profundity  of  age  and  experi- 
ence, united  with  the  fervor  and  zeal  of  prime  manhood,  will 
be  the  controlling  elements  of  the  faculty.  With  such  facili- 
ties, and  such  abilities,  and  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
labor  for  the  elevation  of  our  distinctive  medical  tenets,  we 
dare  hope  for  a  just  appreciation  of  our  labors,  and  a  liberal 
support  from  the  profession. 
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A  few  words  of  advioe  and  caution,  and  we  have  done.  To 
most  of  jou  there  yet  remains  a  period  of  months,  to  some 
perhaps,  of  years,  in  which  you  will  have  but  a  small  prac* 
tice,  and  therefore  much  leisure  time.  This  period  of  com- 
parative leisure  will  be  at  once  your  opportunity  and  your 
danger.  The  young  physician  who  enters  at  once  upon  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice,  grows  too  rapidly — he  does  not 
develop  normally  and  healthily.  The  chances  are  that,  intel- 
lectually, he  will  become  weak ;  his  mind  will  not  be  forced 
to  expand  and  strengthen  by  the  appropriation  and  assimila- 
tion of  intellectual  nutriment.  Hence,  I  say,  the  leisure  you 
are  very  sure  to  have,  will  be  your  opportunity  for  further  and 
fuller  mental  preparation. 

There  are  many  subjects  upon  which  you  are  yet  unin- 
formed. You  have  need  now  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  course 
of  study  of  those  collateral  subjects  which  do  not  enter  into  a 
medical  course.  Tou  should  take  care,  during  these  years,  to 
look  carefully  into  the  musty  lore  of  past  ages,  and  study  the 
steps  by  which  our  literature  has  reached  its  present  richnesa 
and  ripeness.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  past  errors  makea 
us  wise  to  avoid  future  ones. 

You  should  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  the  various  useful  arts  and  manufactures,  in 
order  to  estimate  when,  and  to  what  extent,  it  becomes  a  pro- 
curing cause  of  disease  to  those  engaged  in  them. 

Prompted  by  true  philanthropy,  you  will  study  the  under- 
lying principles  of  architecture,  and  know  the  best  methods 
of  heating  and  ventilating  dwellings,  churches,  tenement 
houses,  school  houses,  factories,  alms  houses  and  hospitals. 
You  need  also  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mental 
and  moral  sciences. 

A  knowledge  of  the  humAn  mind,  in  all  its  diversified 
manifestations,  is  all  important  to  the  physician. 

You  cannot  safely  neglect  to  study  the  characteristic  influ- 
ence of  climate,  as  a  procuring  cause  of  disease,  or  a  promoter 
of  health;  else  you  will  not  be  able,  wisely,  to  advise  your 
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patientB  how  to  select  homes  where  they  will  inspire  Ivealth 
from  every  breeze,  and  find  strength  in  every  plant. 

Ton  mnst  study  nature's  pharmacopea,  and  learn  that  she 
famishes  a  balm  for  the  healing  of  many  mortal  maladies. 
Sometimes  she  distils  the  healing  draught  in  her  own  bosom, 
and  pours  it  forth  in  crystal  springs.  Again  she  hides  the 
antidote  to  pain,  in  the  roots  of  shrubs  and  plants,  or  folds  it 
in  the  odorous  flower  that  pleases  the  eye  as  it  blooms  in 
beauty  by  the  pathway  of  the  weary  suffering  pilgrim.  Here 
is  the  work'of  a  life-time,  but  you  should  enter  upon  it,  and 
gather  all  you  can  during  th&  leisure  of  opening  practicCi 
when  your  body  is  not  wearied,  and  your  mind  harassed  by 
the  toils  and  anxiety  incident  to,  and  inseparable  from,  a  large 
pnctice. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  I  say,  these  years  will  be  your 
opportunity.  If  you  do  not  thus  employ  your  time,  and  keep 
your  mind  busy  and  happy  with  daily  additions  to  your 
mental  store  of  riches,  you  will  be  in  danger  of  getting  dis^ 
couraged ;  lapse  into  habits  of  indolence,  or  seek  diversion  in 
ways  that  will  enfeeble,  and  be  likely  to  unfit  you  for  the 
duties  of  your  calling  when  patronage  might  come. 

There  is  no  other  profession  in  which  the  beginner  has  to 
wait  so  long  for  pubUo  confidence  and  patronage ;  and  there 
is  no  other  profession  where  the  responsibilities  are  so  great , 
and  the  need  of  thorough  preparation  so  all-important.  Hence, 
this  seeming  evil  is  really  an  incalculable  blessing  if  properly 
improved. 

The  physician  who  patiently  waits,  and  industriously  em- 
ploys his  years  of  waiting,  will  find  at  length  that  he  has  been 
laying  up  treasures,  where  "  moth  doth  not  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  can  not  break  through  nor  steal."  These  years  will 
prove  his  most  profitable  years ;  for  his  investments  will  be  in 
real  estate,  that  will  yield  him  a  perpetual  interest  of  more 
than  a  hundred  per  cent. 

Permit  me  then  to  caution  you  against  the  danger  of  idle- 
ness, and  urge  you  to  go  at  once  to  systematic  study.  By  so 
doing  you  will  have  but  little  embarrassment  in  the  matter  of 
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a  location ;  a  subject^  about  whicb  some  of  you  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly anxious.  Let  it  be  your  chief  aim  to  become  skil- 
ful physicians,  and  in  due  time  you  will  obtain,  and  retain, 
abundant  patronage,  locate  where  you  will. 

The  farmer  ploughs  his  soil,  sows  or  plants  his  seed,  care- 
fully weeds  and  tends  the  tender  blade  and  stock,  and  thus  the 
spring  and  much  of  the  summer  is  passed  in  toil  without  fruit. 
But,  by-and-by,  the  harvest — the  golden  harvest,  bursts  upon 
him  in  a  few  brief  days,  and  then  he  reaps,  and  his  reward  is 
in  proportion  to  the  careful  preparation  of  his  soil,  the  char- 
acter of  his  seed  and  his  after  tillage.  So  it  will  be  with  you. 
Now  is  your  spring  time — ^be  diligent,  and  in  due  time  you 
shall  reap,  if  you  faint  not,  ^ 

A  physician,  then,  should  be  versed  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
I  of  medicine,  and  should  be  careful  to  keep  booked  up  in  all 
the  medical  news  of  his  day. 

He  should  be  a  man  of  general  knowledge  upon  kindred 
sciences,  arts  and  history ;  a  man  of  general  information  to 
whom  his  patrons  may  go  as  to  a  library  of  useful  knowledge 
for  instruction,  advice  and  counsel. 

He  should  be  frank,  earnest,  upright,  temperate,  moral,  con- 
scientious and  scrupulously  honest ;  guarding  the  interests, 
the  health,  life  and  character  of  his  patrons,  as  his  own. 

He  should  be  a  man  of  quick  sensibilities  and  tender  sym- 
pathy;  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage  and 
firmness.  He  should  be  self-reliant  without  display ;  prompt 
in  every  emergency,  without  rashness,  and  self-poised  in 
eivery  crisis. 

Every  virtue  that  most  ennobles  man  should  find  a  dwelling 
in  his  heart,  and  be  developed  aiid  exemplified  in  his  life. 

If  you  aspire  after  the  excellencies  which  T  have  enumerated 
as  the  normal  characteristics  of  a  noble  physician,  you  will 
be  careful  in  your  intercourse  with  your  professional  breth- 
ren; be  inflexibly  just  and  honorable,  holding  the  profes- 
sional character  and  reputation  of  your  brother  as  your  own. 
No  true  man  will  ever  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  his  colleague 
as  to  endeavor  to  lessen  his  good  name  by  even  an  insinuation 
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or  innuendo.  He  who  would  rise  by  the  downfall  of  a  brother 
IB  unworthy  the  companionship  of  good  aud  true  men. 

Gentlemen^  as  my  voice  dies  upon  your  ears,  the  period  of 
your  student  life  closes ;  the  portals  of  the  future  open ;  you 
enter  upon  a  new  life,  one  of  acknowledged  respectability  and 
usefulness ;  but  one  of  toil,  and  not  unfrequentiy  beset  with 
periL  We  cordially  welcome  you  into  our  ranks  and  com- 
panioDship. 

With  some  of  you  we  shall  meet  from  time  t9  time ;  others 
go  to  distant  homes,  each  to  his  individual  work  and  path 
in  life. 

In  moments  of  sadness;  in  days  of  gloom  and  perplexity, 
no  less  than  in  hours  of  gladness  and  years  of  prosperity, 
remember  that  your  former  teachers  would  gladly  lessen  your 
burdens  and  alleviate  your  sorrows,  and  will  exceedingly 
rejoice  to' hear  of  your  success. 

In  behalf  of  your  Alma  Mater,  we  bestow  upon  you  a 
parental  benediction. 

May  the  benison  of  the  Great  Physician  follow  you  whither- 
soever you  go.  May  you  be  happy  and  useful  throughout 
joar  lives,  aud  in  eternity  enjoy  the  rewards  that  are  held  in 
reserve  for  the  noble,  good  and  true. 
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O.    B.    GAUSE,    M.D., 
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PHILADELPHIA: 
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President^ 

HOWARD  MAIxCOM,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
/Secretary,  Treasurer, 

ID.  T.  PRATT,  JOHN  W,  SEXTOlJ. 


4f[ai:tiltj|  0)1  Jlledmne. 


H.  N.  GUERNSEY,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia  Me^ica. 

JOHN  C.  MORGAN,  M.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery, 

H.  NOAH  MARTIN,  M.D., 
JPtofessoT  of  Practice  of  Medicine,  Pathology  and  Diagnosis, 

A.  R.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Dean, 
Professor  of  Anatomy, 

LEMUEL  STEPHENS,  M.D., 
Ptofeswr  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology, 

0.  B.  GAUSE,  M.D.,  Registrar, 
I^lrofessor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

MALCOLM  MACFARLAN,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery, 

C.  CARLETON  SMITH,  M.D., 
Professor  of  InstUules  and  CSinical  Medicine, 

E.  A.  FARRINGTON,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 

B,  FRANK  BETT8,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

Hon.  J.  T.  PRATT, 
Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine, 

R.  B.  WEAVER,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 

J.  N.  MITCHELL,  M.D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 

a  M.  THOMAS.  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Surgery, 

M.  S.  WILLIAMSON,  M.D., 
Librarian, 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class  : 

In  conformity  to  the  castom  of  this  college^  I  come  before  you 
to-day  to  utter  a  few  parting  wor&  in  the  name  of  the  faculty. 

First,  I  desire  to  express  the  great  satisfaction  which  your  conduct 
fts  students  has  giren  us.  Your  attention,  industry  and  perseye- 
rance  have  enabled  you  to  pass  a  most  creditable  and  rigid  examina^ 
tion.  The  diplomas  which  will  this  day  be  bestowed  upon  you,  and 
each  of  you,  certify  to  your  attainments,  and  will  accord  you  an 
honorable  introduction  into  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession, 
with  all  the  honors,  responsibilities  and  emoluments  incident  thereto. 
If  we  may  be  permitted  to  foreshadow  your  career  as  practitioners, 
we  may  say  that  you  can  hardly  fidl  of  success,  if  you  continue  to 
put  forth  the  same  energy  and  application  to  business,  which  have 
distinguished  your  career  as  students. 

You  have  reached  your  present  attainments  by  two  agencies. — 
Thoughtful  study  of  your  text  books ;  enforced  and  illustrated  by 
your  teachers.  You  doubtless  realize  the  full  value  of  the  labors  of 
your  Alma  Mater.  You  have  learned  to  depend  upon  us  for  the 
elucidation  and  illustration  of  that  which  had  else  remained  obscure 
and  difficult  of  comprehension.  During  diese  years  of  pupilage, 
you  have  been  receiving  and  appropriating;  every  fiskculty  and 
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sense  have  been  bent  to  the  one  task  of  acquisition.  Heretofore, 
you  have  been  eager,  diligent  gatherers ;  you  must  continue  to  be 
so;  but  hereafter,  you  must  apply  that  which  you  have  or  may 
garner,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  sick. 

Doubtless  you  have  noticed,  that  in  every  walk  and  department 
of  life,  there  are  a  few  men  who  excel  their  compeers.  What  is  it  that 
enables  one  man  to  outstrip  an  hundred,  in  the  same  race  ?  Why  is 
it  that  but  ten  succeed  where  a  thousand  contend  ?  It  is  the  ability 
to  use  to  the  best  advantage  their  knowledge ;  to  make  it  practically 
available,  and  especially,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others.  How 
may  you  best  become  fitted  to  give  to  others,  that  which  you  have 
gathered?  By  first  making  it  your  own  in  a  higher  sense  than 
that  of  mere  acquisition.  That  which  you  have  acquired  as  students 
is  as  yet  but  borrowed.  It  is  seed  which  we  have  sown,  dropped  into 
the  soil  of  your  minds,  there  to  germinate  and  spring  up  as  new 
plants  and  bear  fruit,  which  you  may  give  out  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Let  not  the  soil  become  fallow,  lest  the  seed  die  or  imper- 
fectly germinate.  Continue  to  cultivate  it ;  let  it  have  the  warmth 
and  sunlight  of  thought,— your  own  thought— together  with  critical 
and  close  observation,  and  you  will  rapidly  make  it  your  own,  an 
organic  part  of  your  mental  being,  and  then,  and  not  till  then  will 
you  become  qualified  to  successfully  battle  with  disease. 

In  order  to  do  this,  let  your  minds  become  fuUy  imbued  with  the 
purpose  to  succeed.  Make  up  your  minds  to  bend  every  energy  of 
body  and  soul  to  this  end;  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  of  ease  or 
comfort,  and  you  will  succeed.  It  is  not  the  sword,  nor  the  arm 
that  wields  the  sword  that  wins  the  battle,  but  the  valiant  soul,  full 
of  an  indomitable  purpose,  that  sways  the  arm,  that  makes  the  sword 
effective.  The  regnant  will  spuming  all  obstacles  presses  on  with 
resistless  energy  toward  the  object  of  desire ;  it  courts  rather  than 
shuns  competition,  and  opposition  only  inspires  fresh  courage. 

With  such  preparation  as  you  have  had,  you  have  no  need  to 


enter  timidly  into  the  arena  of  active  practice ;  but  boldly,  courage- 
onsly,  feeling  that  you  will  become  equal  to  any  of  the  ordinary 
emergencies  of  your  profession.  You  have  chosen  a  profession  of 
the  grayest  responsibility.  You  are  under  the  weightiest  obligation 
to  the  community  to  keep  yourselves  fully  prepared  to  satisfy  all 
the  requirements  of  the  sick.  What  you  most  need  to  complete 
your  medical  education,  is  that  which  you  will  most  likely  have  to 
meet;  a  stem,  hard  struggle  for  a  lucrative  patronage.  This  will 
develope  your  powers,  test  your  persistency,  teach  you  economy, 
and  give  you  habits  of  endurance,  and  love  of  work.  It  is  thus 
yon  will  become  fitted  to  enter  upon  that  higher  plane  of  professional 
life  towards  which  we  trust  you  all  aspire.  That  plane  to  which 
so  few  arrive ;  that  plane  which  is  never  crowded ;  where  there  is 
always  plenty  of  room,  where  your  associates  will  be  of  the  most 
desirable  character.  To  look  forward  to  this  is  a  most  worthy  and 
laudable  ambition.  Its  attainment  is  worth  all  it  will  cost  of  time 
and  self-denying  toil. 

The  first  step  towards  the  confidence  of  a  community  is  to  estab- 
lish your  character  as  a  man.>  A  good  character  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  gold ;  it  is  above  all  price.  In  the  matter  of  character, 
the  man  and  the  physician  are  not  to  be  separated.  It  is  true  a 
man  of  good  character  may  not  be  a  good  physician ;  but  a  physi- 
cian, to  be  wholly  good,  mtist  be  a  man  of  good  character  ;  a  lover 
of  justice ;  of  high  toned  integrity ;  a  man  of  self-control,  who 
would,  scorn  a  bribe;  not  easily  led  away  by  temptations;  abso- 
lutely temperate  and  moral ;  trustworthy  and  of  gentle  and  kindly 
impulses. 

The  laws  of  the  commonwealth  recite  among  other  things,  that  a 
man  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  ^^  he  must 
be  a  man  of  good  moral  character."  Your  diplomas,  therefore, 
certify  that  you  are  such  at  present.  See  to  it  that  you  maintain  it 
as  men,  and  add  to  it  a  good  character  as  physicians. 
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There  is  nothing  in,  the  calling  of  the  medical  profession  of  which 
yon  need  to  complain.  It  has  been  said  by  <me  of  experience,  that, 
in  no  other  vocation  are  capacity,  knowledge  and  industry  more 
certain  to  find  adequate  reward.  There  are  other  pursuits  that, 
more  certainly  lead  to  wealth,  but  there  is  none  that  affords  better 
opportunities  for  culture,  or  greater  satisfftetion  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  usual  duties  incident  thereto*  It  is  a  noble 
thing  to  be  instrumental  in  saying  a  human  life ;.  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  so,  is  a  most  satisfying  compensation  for  any  amount 
of  trial  or  study. 

All  eminent  physicians  hay«  been  noted  for  this  one  peculiarity ; 
the  faculty  or  habU  of  clc9e  and  accurate  obiervation.  To  observe 
in  a  medical  sense ;  means  to  note  and  remember  what  we  see,  what 
we  hear,  what  we  smell  and  touch  in  the-  sick  room  or  about  the 
sick.  To  collate  and  refer  to  their  true  causes  the  varied  changes 
that  occur  in  the  phenomena  which  our  senses  detect,  is  the  proper 
use  of  the  faculty  of  observation. 

This  thought  permeates  the  whole  sub-^rata  of  the  homoeopathic 
system  of  medicine. 

We  recognize  a  value  in  every  phenomenon  that  is  the  result  of 
morbid  force.  We  have  taught  you  that  you  must  gather  up  every 
symptom  and  weigh  it  with  the  greatest  care  if  you  would  be  led  un- 
erringly to  the  curative  remedy.  We  would,  therefore,  impress  upon 
your  minds  the  importance  of  the  habit  of  careful  and  thoughtful  ob- 
servation, as  an  essential  foundation  element  of  professional  success. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  wonderful  activities.  Every  depart- 
ment of  thought  is  in  a  fervid  state ;  the  whole  machinery  of  life 
is  being  carried  forward  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  in  the  past. 
Old  theories  are  being  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  tests  of  experi- 
mentation and  logic;  religion,  political  economy,  the  sciences, 
mechanics,  arts,  philosophy, — everything  is  being  scrutinized,  dis- 
sected, analyzed  and  purged. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  oniyersal  npHStir,  yoa  have  chosen  to  enter 
into  the  maektrom  of  action.  Are  you  ready ;  are  your  convictionsr 
fixed  and  resolute;  can  you  give  a  reason  for  your  oonvictions,  and 
are  you  willing  to  ^gage  valiantly  in  the  inevitable  strife ;  or  will 
jrou  be  satisfied  to  push  your  bark  out  from  the  shore^  content  to  be 
whirled  onward  and  swallowed  up  ?  Just  now,  perhaps,  more  than 
ever  before,  is  the  field  of  medicine  being  scanned  with  a  blazing 
torch.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the 
results  of  morbific  action  upon  the  atomic  elements  of  the  body, 
which  otherwise  had  passed  unobserved.  Teaching  us  that  the 
forces  which  nourieh  life  are  spent  upon  the  ultimate  elements  of 
the  organism,  and  that  it  is  by  the  disturbance  of  these  forces  at 
this  point,  that  disease  is  developed. 

By  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  we  are  enabled  to  analyze  elements 
too  minute  or  too  remote  for  the  powers  of  the  microscope. 

Thus  science  is  reveaHng  to  us  that  the  world  is  teeming  with 
unseen  agents,  infinitesimal  in  size,  that,  aggregated,  exert  a  modi- 
fying influence  upon  all  life.  The  mightiest  forces  in  the  realm  of 
nature,  are  the  imponderable,  invisible,  and  intangible  ones.  Those 
which  our  senses  detect  are,  generally,  either  evanescent  or  disturbing 
in  their  influence.  The  earth,  which  is  now  so  barren  and  verdure- 
less,  in  a  few  weeks  will  bloom  and  bud,  and  blossom  under  the 
gentle  and  genial  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays  which  come  streaming 
down  through  millions  of  miles  of  space.  Ooncentrate  heat  and 
light  into  the  vivid  flash  of  lightning  and  it  scathes,  scorches  and 
destroys.  While  the  scientist  pushes  his  researches  into  every 
department  of  nature,  it  is  marvelous  to  observe  the  abrupt  limit 
which  is  given  to  indttctions  that  are  directed  into  the  domain  of 
medicine. 

What,  if  an  inappreciable  amount  of  variola  virus  will  produce  an 
epidemic  that  may  slay  its  scores  and  put  a  whole  city  into  a  flutter 
of  excitement  or  dismay  ?  It  will  never  do  to  infer  that,  an  inappre- 
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ciable  agent  may  stay  its  ravages  in  the  individual  economy !  God 
has  imprisoned  in  the  Peruvian  bark  a  curative  force  or  agent.  It 
is  not  the  bark — else  the  chemist  could  tell  us  all  about  it.  God 
has  given  the  laboratory  of  the  body,  the  power  to  unlock  the  prison 
house  and  liberate  this  agent,  but  in  doing  so,  the  body  suffers  from 
the  toxic  influence  of  the  crude  drug.  What,  if  science  should  dis- 
cover a  means  of  liberating  this  curative  agent  and  administering  it, 
and  it  only  to  the  body  suffering  from  disease  ?  Would  it  be  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  curative  propertiea  of  the  drug  should  be 
ponderable,  tangible  or  visible  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  system 
needing  the  curative  influence  of  this  agent,  should  respond  to  it? 
Is  there  anything  so  monstrous  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  this,  that 
he  who  does  so  should  be  branded  as  a  fool,  madman  or  quack  ?  Is 
he  less  a  fool  or  madman  who  says  he  can  develope  from  a  few  gallons 
of  boiling  water  a  power  greater  than  an  hundred  horses,  and  can 
harness  and  make  it  rush  with  its  burden  over  the  country  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind  ?  Ah !  but  he  has  done  it  and  we  no  longer  call 
him  madman.  So  did  Samuel  Hahnemann  set  at  liberty  the  im- 
prisoned curative  agent,  and  he  who  will  may  test  it.  We  have  done 
so  and  know  whereof  we  speak. 

Prejudice,  conservatism  and  radicalism  are  elements  which  enter 
into  and  largely  control  the  results  of  every  agitation. 

Prejudice  clings  to  the  ways  and  methods  of  the  fathers,  not 
because  of  any  convictions  upon  the  subject  matter,  but  because  it 
recoils  from  laying  sacrilegious  hands  upon  anything  which  has  the 
sanction  of  antiquity. 

Conservatism,  recognizing  the  possible  imperfection  of  the  present 
status  of  things,  yet  from  a  love  of  ease  and  comfort,  is  content  to 
wait  for  a  very  gradual  improvement,  because  it  dislikes  upstirs 
that  partake  of  the  nature  of  fundamental  change. 

Radicalism  does  not  regard  present  consequences,  but  "goes  for" 
the  supposed  wrong ;  seeks  its  exposure  at  whatever  cost  of  present 
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comfort  or  good  order ;  loves  excitement ;  courts  investigation ;  has 
no  regard  for  old  ways  and  methods ;  goes  in  for  pulling  down  and 
building  ap  anew;  radicalism,  agitates  rather  than  investigates. 
£ach  and  all  of  these  elements  are  unfriendly  to  medical  progress. 

The  mental  characteristics  which  are  most  needed  in  the  present 
upheaval  of  opinions  and  theories,  are :  Clear  convictions,  unbiassed 
by  preconceived  notions ;  based  upon  the  results  of  observation  and 
experimentation ;  a  desire  to  arrive  at  ultim9.te  truth  and  a  willing- 
ness to  test  and  try  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  proves  good. 

You  have  elected  to  enter  upon  your  professional  career  under  the 
banner  of  what  is  termed  the  "  new  practice  of  medicine."  It  is 
new — ^both  as  respects  its  age  and  the  principles  of  practice  upon 
-which  it  is  based.  It  differs  so  widely  from  the  '^  old  school,"  that 
there  is  no  avoiding  the  conclusion,  that  if  one  is  founded  in  truth, 
the  other  is  not. 

Our  claim  to  a  fundamental  scientific  law  of  cure,  is  scouted  as  the 
arrogant  assumption  of  youth  and  ignorance. 

In  this  country,  where  freedom  of  thought  and  research  is  the 
comer-stone  of  government  and  society,  you  might  suppose  that  the 
two  schools  of  medicine  could  pursue  in  perfect  harmony  the  investi- 
tions  which  are  needful  for  the  complete  settlement  of  the  question 
of  superiority. 

It  would  seem  that  the  demands  of  science  and  humanity  require 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  it  would  be  so,  if  men  who  lay  claim  to 
superior  attainments  in  the  "  old  school,"  were  uninfluenced  by  bigotry 
and  prejudice.  These  men  will  not  investigate  the  claims  of  the 
**  new  school."  They  condemn  it  because  it  is  new.  Not  only  do 
they  refuse  to  investigate,  but  they  bitterly  persecute  those  who  do. 
They  hold  an  iron  rod  over  every  man  of  their  own  persuasion  and 
forbid  investigation.  They  call  every  homoeopathic  physician  hard 
names;  apply  opprobrious  epithets  and  descend  to  conduct  un- 
unworthy  of  christian  gentlemen.     At  this  very  time,  there  is  a  gen- 
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eral  and  concerted  mavement  organized  in  the  State  and  County 
Medical  Societies,  to  crush  out  the  practice  of  homoeopathy,  by 
legislative  enactments  in  the  various  States  and  in  Congress. 

Why  is  this?  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  answer*  I  am  and  have 
always  been  at  a  loss  for  a  solution  of  the  cause  of  the  bitter  and 
unrelenting  opposition  which  is  evinced  by  thenu  Yoa  have  seen  a 
specimen  of  this  spirit  in  the  management  of  the  public  Clinic  of 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital  during  the  past  month.  There  is  a  re- 
markable parallel  in  bible  history.  You  will  find  it  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  The  representative  characters  are  Haman  and  Mordecai. 
Bead  it,  and  if  you  can  discern  the  cause  of  Haman's  anger  and 
bitterness,  you  may  also  be  able  to  account  for  that  of  our  oppo- 
nents. One  thing  is  certain, — we  have  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  very  many,  whose  good  opinion  is  of  more  value  to  us  than  that 
of  allopathic  practitioners.  And  it  is  just  possible  that  before 
another  half  century  shall  have  passed,  the  devices  of  our  enemies 
may  terminate  as  Haman's  did. 

That  this  may  be  so,  every  man  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  accordance  with  the  law  of  mmtUay  similibua  cturantury  must 
bend  every  energy  to  tiie  development  of  tiiis  law,  in  conjunction  with 
all  the  collateral  sciences  of  medicine.  Resolve  then  that  you  will 
deserve  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  show  that  you  are  deeply  and 
earnestly  interested  in  everything  that  has  for  its  object  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  in  which  you  live ;  be  carefiil  of  the  public 
health ;  do  all  that  you  can  to  prevent  sickness  and  forstall  epidemics, 
and  public  opinion  will  take  care  of  your  reputation.  The  people 
will  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  sufier  from  oppressive  legislation. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  now  completed  your  course  of  instruction. 
We  have  together  ascended  to  an  eminence  from  which  we  can  view 
a  more  extended  landscape.  As  we  look  back  we  look  downwards, 
but  forward  the  eye  looks  upward.  There  is  no  level  in  life ;  and 
especially  is  professional  life,  ever  an  ascent — upward,  upward  ever 
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upward — until  at  length  upon  the  mountain  side  we  sink  to  rest  and 
onr  fireed  spirits  with  a  single  upward,  lofty  flight  scale  the  boundaries 
of  timft,  and  fold  their  pinions  on  the  shores  of  the  river  of  life. 
ThiiB  fiir  we  hare  climbed  the  ascent  together.  Here  we  must  part 
oonpany  as  teachers  and  pupils.  We  take  you  by  the  hand  to-day 
and  welcome  you  into  our  company  as  professional  equals  before  the 
law.  Your  future  is  in  your  own  keeping.  The  most  ardent  solici- 
tade  for  your  wel&re,  the  most  fervent  prayers  for  your  success, 
will  only  arail  to  evince  our  regard  for  you.  Your  future  is  in  your 
own  keeping.  If  you  go  forth  imbued  with  a  lofty  ambition,  with  a 
clear  conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  your  calling ;  if  you  are 
fidthfiil  to  yourselves  and  to  humanity;  careful  to  add  to  your 
present  store  of  knowledge  more  knowledge,  and  to  your  knowledge 
practical  experience,  to  your  experience  tenderness,  firmness  and 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty ;  you  will  not  fail,  but  walk 
amid  sufiering  humanity,  a  dispenser  of  mercy,  a  reliever  of  dis- 
tress, canying  light  into  darkness,  joy  to  the  sorrowing,  hope  to 
the  despairing,  comfort  to  the  dying.  What  an  inspiration  is  this  to 
nn wearing  diligence  in  your  calling,  an  inspiration  drawn. from  two 
worlds — ^the  one  which  now  is,  and  that  which  is  beyond  the  confines 
of  time.  You  will  be  called  to  stand  as  it  were  on  the  threshold  of 
time  and  eternity.  You  will  behold  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
hopes,  aspirations  and  expectations  of  this  life,  incarnated  in  the 
new  bom  infiint,  and  by  all  the  possibilities  which  centre  and  cul- 
minate in  it ;  possibilities  which  have  been  realized  in  all  the  good 
and  great  of  earth ;  you  will  be  irresistibly  drawn  towards  the  tender 
helpless  bud  of  so  much  promise.  To  shield  it  from  danger,  guard 
it  through  the  perils  of  infancy  and  childhood  up  through  youth  to 
maturity,  is  a  sacred  responsibility. 

Oentlemen  we  are  persuaded  that  you  will  be  earnest  workers ;  we 
are  persuaded  that  some  of  you  at  least  will  not  be  content  to  gather 
a  flock  about  you  aud  tend  and  nourish  them  alone ;  but,  prompted 
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by  a  large  philanthropy,  will  endeavor  to  let  your  light  ehine  as 
opportunity  may  offer.  This  you  may  do  through  the  pages  of  oar 
journals,  county  and  state  societies,  and  by  frequent  correspondence 
with  each  other  after  your  final  separation,  each  to  his  field  of  labor. 
Go  forth  then  full  of  faith,  full  of  enthusiasm ;  go,  resolved  to  meet 
every  emergency  with  calmness  and  fortitude.  Never  shrink  firom 
any  responsibility,  but  meet  it  with  an  unwavering  determination  to 
relieve  distress  and  carry  succor  to  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
death.  Go  forth  fully  panoplied  with  the  armour  received  this  day 
from  your  Alma  Mater ;  keep  every  weapon  bright  by  use.  Go, 
and  may  the  prosperity  which  industry  and  perseverance  deserves 
attend  you,  and  may  the  Benediction  of  Heaven  rest  upon  you  and 
each  of  you. 
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GRABUATES! 

Before  leaving  the  city  you  would  do  well  to  call  on  Bering, 
Pope   &   Co.,  who  make  a  specialty  of 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

PHYSiciw  nmm  m  stationery, 

SUCH  A8 

POWDER  ENVELOPES,  POWDER  PAPERS, 

TiETTER  PAPER,  NOTE  PAPER, 

LETTER  ENVELOPES,  BILLHEADS, 

PROFESSIONAL  CARDS,  Ac,  &c.,  &c. 


Having  special  facilities  for  manufacturing  the  above,  we  gain 
tlie  advantages  proper  to  a  thorough  system  and  are  so  enabled 
to  touch  figures  that  would  otherwise  be  impracticable,— our 
aim  being  to  unite  superior  workmanship  with  the  lowest  possible 
prices  on  a  single  class  of  work. 

We  intend  shortly  to  issue  a  new  and  more  complete  line  of 
samples,  of  which,  if  you  favor  us  with  your  address,  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  you  a  lot,  feeling  assured  tliat  it  will  be  to 
our  mutual  advantage. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
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OF  PHILADELPHIA- 

The  Summer  Course   of  this  Institution   will  commence  Monday 
March  29th,  and  continue  to  June  19th. 

Tlje  following  siibjt'cts  will  be  taught  during:  this  course: 

Anatomy   and   Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Sense. 

By  a.  U.  Tn<^viAN  M.I). 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX 

By  C.  B.  Knkur,  M.l). 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

By  Chak.  M.  Thomas.  .M.l). 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Bv  Matjukw  S.  Williamson,  M,D. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

Bv  <>.  B.  Ci.vr.sR,  M.li..  and  J.  N.  MtTtiiKi.i..  M.D, 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

By  II.  NoMi  Mautis  M.I)..  ;ui.l  I).  M.  Casti.k.  MI). 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

By  E.  a.  FARiti.s'iTo.N,  M.D..  and  T.  S.  Dvknino,  .M.D. 

CLINICAL  SURGERY.     " 

By    M.  Macfaima.n,  M.1>. 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

By  B.  Frank   I'>ktts,  .M.l) 

BOTANY. 

By  G.  W.  Dietz,  M.D. 

The  Department  of  Practical  Anatomy  will  be  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  R.  B.  Weaver,  the  Demonstrator,  as  during  the  winter  course. 
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RegiHtration  Vi-v.,  to  all  persona,  including  Gradufttes. 
rnilcr  (iruduateB,  in  addition,      -        -        .        -        - 
(jnuiuatt's  of  other  Hchools, 
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The  RoRiihir  Winter  Onirse  will  commence  September  27th,  and  contlnnen  to  March  Ist. 
For  Announcement  or  furtlie r  ijarticnlars  luldresa. 


O.  B.  GAUSE,  M.D.,  Registrar, 

140  Sorth  Twelfth  Street. 


A.  R.  THOMAS,  M.D.,  Dean, 

9S7  Sprucf  Street. 


.\MKRirAN    .TOURNAI.  OF    HoMIEOPATHIC    MATERIA  MkPICA  ANH  RkCORP  OP  MKDICAI.  SriKNOK. 

A  fir>t  (diiss  Monthly  of  48  j^iges,  puMishetl  at  ^i.iHi  per  annum  in  advance.  Subt>crlption«  to 
J.  M.  Stofldiirt  li-  Oo.y  T£i  ClteMitul  Street,  communications  to  A.  R.  Th<,ma*.  M.D.,  (imerxd  Editor 
9;i7  Sj/rwc  i^reet 


Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class: 

Allow  me,  personally,  and  on  behalf  of  my  several  col- 
leagues, your  late  teachers,  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  success  in  the  direction  in  which  your  eflForts  have 
been  put  forth  with  so  much  earnestness  during  the  past  few 
years. 

This  is  a  morning  fraught  with  much  of  joy  for  each  of  you, 
and  you  may  be  assured  that  we  share  your  happiness.  Few, 
if  any,  happier  days  will  come  to  you,  however  great  your 
future  success  in  life.  This  may  be  diflScult  for  you  to  ap- 
preciate now,  flushed  as  you  are  by  your  recent  accomplish- 
ments. Enjoy  it,  therefore,  to  the  full;  for,  ere  many  days 
shall  pass,  the  ever-busy  shuttle  of  time  will  commence  weaving 
for  you  the  fabric  of  life,  and  the  wooPof  that  fabric  you  will 
find  traversed  only  here  and  there  by  golden  threads. 

I  wish  this  morning,  gentlemen,  to  avoid  honeyed  words; 
to  address  you  in  a  plain,  practical  way  upon  certain  questions 
vital  to  your  future  success  in  the  study  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. JlJ,  . 

So  many  able  men  have  occupied.position,  and  brought  to 
their  departing  classes  things  "new  and  old"  out  of  the 
treasure-house  of  science  and  from  loving  hearts,  that  I  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  say  to  you  anything  new.  But  the 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  this  occasion  is  not  so  much 


the  time  and  place  for  the  elucidation  of  new  theories  in 
science,  however  full  they  may  be  of  interest  to  humanity, 
but  for  the  final  expression  of  our  personal  good  will  and  of 
such  advice  as  we  feel  will  be  of  benefit  to  you  in  your  future 
career.  Viewing  this  occasion  from  such  a  standpoint,  little 
that  is  new  can  be  said;  and,  in  truth,  we  care  not  that  this  is 
so,  for  in  severing  such  a  relation  as  has  existed  between  us, 
the  old  words,  like  those  of  a  lover's  wooing,  come  wdth  the 
freshness  of  newness. 

This  morning  completes  your  college  life,  and  your  great 
future  aim  should  be  to  attain  success  in  your  chosen  pro- 
fession. What  constitutes  success?  is  the  question  you  should 
ask  yourselves  at  this,  the  very  threshold  of  your  new  life. 
Answer  it  by  the  aid  of  an  enlightened  conscience  and  by 
resolute  thought,  and  then  strive,  through  all  the  harassing 
cares  of  life,  through  good  and  through  evil  report,  through 
success  and  through  discouragement,  through  professional 
popularity  and  through  professional  depression,  strive  with 
all  the  energy  of  your  nature  to  make  your  mind's  ideal  the 
fact  of  your  life.  Push  toward  that  realization  with  stalw^art 
limb  and  forward  pace,  with  a  piercing,  sleepless,  all-com- 
prehending eye,  with  never-ceasing,  resistless  onward  and 
upward  efforts  strive  to  attain  the  goal  of  your  ideal. 

Let  me  now  mention  some  of  the  helps  and  some  of  the 
hinderances  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  success.  First  I 
will  speak  of  the  help  growing  out  of  a  modest  view  of  one's 
accjuirements,  and  of  a  proper  conception  of  what  there  is  to 
be  accomplished.  There  is,  very  naturally,  a  satisfied  feeling 
developed  in  one  who  has,  as  the  phrase  goes,  completed  his 
studies;  and  it  is  this  feeling  of  completion  out  of  which  the 
frequently-exhibited  feeling  of  repletion  with  medical  knowl- 


edge  springs.  An  exhibition  of  such  a  feeling  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Nothing  is  more  offensive,  even  in  the  old, 
ripe  scholar,  although  consideration  for  his  greatness  may  lead 
to  the  overlooking  of  such  weakness.  A  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  bar  recently  related  to  me  an  interest- 
ing incident  bearing  upon  this  question.  Said  he;  "I  studied 
law  at  A.  After  the  commencement  exercises,  while  all  were 
happy  and  congratulations  were  being  exchanged,  a  favorite 
professor  approached  me  and  said:  *My  dear  young  man,  you 
have  now  graduated  in  the  law,  and  you  know  a  great  deal,  a 
very  great  deal,  and  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you  as  a  parting 
word,  is,  do  not  let  any  one  know  it.'"  So,  gentlemen,  if 
you  should  think  j/cm  know  a  very  great  deal,  I  charge  you, 
do  not  let  any  one  know  it.  Equally  to  be  avoided  is  the 
"Uriah  Heap"  extreme  of  modesty  and  want  of  self-confidence. 
Therefore,  while  you  cultivate  intelligent  modesty,  cultivate 
also  a  courage  of  opinions,  for  confidence  in  one's  self,  when 
right,  is  half  the  battle. 

"  Nothing  avails  more  than  self-esteem  when 
Founded  on  jubt  and  right." — (Milton), 

Many  a  well-qualified  physician  fails  to  secure  success  be- 
cause of  faults  and  vices  well-known  to  all.  But,  I  would  call 
your  attention  especially  to  certain  hinderances  which  have 
their  origin  mainly  in  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness;  and 
such  minor  failings  often  weave  a  screen  that  hides  from  many 
the  good  there  is  in  a  man.  Untidiness  or  bad  taste  in  dress, 
lack  of  polish  in  manners,  absence  of  tact,  a  gossiping  dispo- 
sition or  gruflFness,  are  all  prejudicial. 

I  have  seen,  at  the  bedside  of  patients,  physicians  of  emi- 
nence cleaning  their  finger-nails,  picking  their  teeth,  soothing 
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their  scalp,  annoying  their  organ  of  smell,  or  tilting  their 
chair.  Can  an  opposite  extreme  occur?  I  think  it  can.  So 
much  is  thought  and  made  of  manners  by  some  that,  as  an 
intelligent  lady  expressed  herself  to  me  recently:  "The  pro- 
fessional man  is  sunk  in  the  mere  gentleman."  That  mental 
state  which  allows  the  physician  to  crave  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing at  your  tongue,  and  then  returns  thanks  for  your  kindness 
in  exhibiting  it;  which  leads  him  to  bow  low  over  your  pulse, 
and  then  thank  you  for  permitting  him  to  finger  it,  is  pitiable 
indeed.  He  is  doing  business  with  a  large  stock  of  manners, 
but  you  can  probably  inventory  his  solid  knowledge  in  a  few 
lines. 

How  then  should  the  physician  deport  himself?  Simply  as 
a  natural  gentleman.  Let  him  be  simple  and  neat  in  attire 
and  habits,  direct  and  plain  in  his  questioning;  so  polite  that 
his  politeness  is  not  conspicuous;  brisk  and  business-like  in 
manner,  yet  giving  ample  time  for  the  consideration  of  all  the 
features  of  his  case  requiring  thought,  and,  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  duties,  he  should — go.  While  this  outward  medical 
life  should  receive  a  considerable  share  of  your  attention,  do 
not  allow  it  to  enter  too  largely  into  your  thoughts.  For  there 
are  more  important  things  than  externals.  The  quality  of  a 
man's  thought  and  work  is,  after  all,  his  tower  of  strength,  and 
proper  absorption  and  assimilation  of  knowledge  is  the  essen- 
tial precedent  to  the  birth  of  strong  thought  and  of  the  best 
practical  results.  Proper  progress  is  hindered  by  various 
habits  of  thought  and  study. 

First,  The  neglect  of  the  continued  study  of  the  fundamental 
branches.  This  neglect  is  the  result  mainly  of  the  laying 
aside  of  the  text-book  for  the  periodical  medical  journal,  a 
frequent    and    grave  mistake,  leading    inevitably  to  retro- 


gression.  The  medical  journal  has  its  place^  a  most  important 
one  to  the  progressive  physician,  but  it  can  never  displace  the 
text-book,  which  is  pure  ore  separated  from  dross.  It  con- 
tains the  carefully-weighed  experience  of  all  ages;  and  in 
these  days  of  frequent  editions  you  can  always  secure!  one 
fully  abreast  of  the  times.  If  the  American  profession  occupies 
a  lower  plane  than  that  of  England  or  Germany,  as  our  Trans- 
Atlantic  brethren  charge  (but  which  we  do  not  admit  in  all 
departments),  it  is  the  result  largely  of  the  pernicious  habit 
mentioned.  The  present  is  a  period  of  such  intense  pursuit 
after  the  new  in  science  that  we  neglect  the  old. 

The  flood-gates  of  printing  have  been  opened  in  these  days. 
Too  much  is  printed.  Our  journals  are  multiplied  to  an  un- 
necessary degree,  and  are  loaded  with  repetitional  articles  and 
incomplete  observations  which  should  not  have  seen  the  light 
until  more  thought  and  corroboration  have  rendered  them  re- 
liable. Many  a  young  man,  many  an  old  man,  too,  is  frittering 
away  his  valuable  time  in  hearing  or  telling  something  new, 
prizing  it  mainly  because  it  is  new;  while  there  are  established 
facts  enough  to  fill  volumes,  truths  which  stand  out  like  bril- 
liant oases  in  the  vast  desert  of  medical  uncertainty,  of  which 
they  are  ignorant,  or  have  only  an  uncertain  hold.  While  I 
would  by  no  means  discourage  the  pursuit  of  original  investi- 
gations, even  by  the  physician  fresh  from  college  (under  judi- 
cious restrictions),  still  I  warn  you  against  the  investigating 
mania  of  the  day,  for  the  pursuit  of  such  a  mania  will  lead 
you  beyond  your  depth  before  you  have  acquired  a  fair  com- 
prehension of  the  elements  of  your  profession.  These  investi- 
gations are  largely  into  abstruse  questions  not  immediately  ef- 
fecting your  care  of  the  sick,  and  which  take  your  time  from 
the  study  of  that  which  is  more  important  to  your  early  medi- 
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cal  life.  Many  a  fledgeling  in  medicine  is  spending  half  his 
time  in  the  study,  for  instance,  of  the  relation  of  a  specific 
bacterium  to  typhoid  fever,  who  would  be  demoralized  should 
the  milk  and  beef  tea  which  had  been  recommended  by  his 
teachers  as  articles  of  diet  fail  to  agree  with  his  patient. 

The  second  hinderance  I  will  mention  is  the  neglect  of  daily 
periods  of  seclusion  for  meditation  and  reading.  You  un- 
doubtedly know  that  the  great  things  in  science  have  been  ac- 
complished in  solitude.  Newton,  sitting  alone  in  his  garden, 
developed  the  theory  of  gravitation.  Copernicus,  through 
silent  meditation,  established  his  theory  of  the  solar  system; 
and,  could  you  consult  a  Harvey,  a  Jenner,  a  Pasteur,  or  a 
Lister,  you  would  learn  that  the  great  achievements  which 
have  made  their  names  famous  for  all  time,  germinated  in  the 
calm  of  solitude.  A  want  of  daily  periods  for  undisturbed 
thought  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  American  people.  In 
our  mad  haste  to  be  rich  and  to  attain  pre-eminence  in  science, 
we  are  rushing  on  to  evils  we  think  not  of.  The  average  active 
American  physician  labors  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night,  allowing  himself  hardly  a  moment  of  rest  in  the  interest 
of  his  health,  or  for  quiet  consideration  of  the  great  questions 
demanding  solution  at  his  hands. 

You  may  ask  me :  In  what  department  or  direction  shall  I 
work.  No  one  can  specify  your  work  for  you.  We  can  indi- 
cate, however,  certain  directions  in  which  work  is  needed. 
Undoubtedly  the  great  aim  of  the  physician  should  be  to  pre- 
vent disease,  and  much  is  being  accomplished  in  preventive 
medicine  by  such  men  as  Lister,  Koch  and  Pasteur  in  the 
searching  out  of  the  cause  and  means  of  prevention  of  several 
of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  human  race.  But,  many  dis- 
eases are  yet  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  scientific  methods  of 
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research.  Probably  years  of  investigation  are  necessary  before 
consumption  and  cholera  are  hunted  down.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  the  active  factor  in  the  production  of 
those  diseases  will  be  determined  than  was  the  discovery  of 
the  itch  mite  a  century  ago. 

Physiological  experimentation  with  drugs,  aided  by  modern 
methods,  should  receive  more  attention  than  it  has  of  late  from 
the  Homoeopathic  school.  I  am  afraid  we  are  resting  too  much 
upon  our  laurels  in  this  respect.  Our  Allopathic  friends  are 
rapidly  and  silently  appropriating  our  cardinal  principles  and 
methods,  and  are  making  such  commendable  strides  that  soon 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  label  some  of  their  leading 
journals  to  prevent  the  horrible  mistake  of  their  being  con- 
sidered Homoeopathic.  Help  us  then,  gentlemen,  or  soon  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  schools  will  be  reversed  and  we 
shall  be  the  old  school. 

Just  a  word,  too,  in  regard  to  specialties.  Do  not  lightly 
adopt  one.  We  are  over-run  with  incompetent  specialists. 
Our  good  friends,  the  competent  specialists,  complain  of  the 
bad  results  attained  in  their  several  departments  by  general 
practitioners,  and  their  complaints  are  often  just.  But  worse 
results  often  attend  specialistic  incompetency.  The  proper 
practice  of  any  specialty  requires  a  broad,  liberal  education  and 
experience  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  shall  be 
built.  It  is  not  suflBcient,  as  has  been  suggested  in  this  city 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  before  a  learned  society  which  received 
the  suggestion  favorably,  for  the  student  to  study  general  medi- 
cine his  first  year  and  after  that  bend  all  his  energies  in  the 
special  direction  he  desires.  Three  years  of  general  study 
forms  none  too  broad  a  basis  for  specialistic  study.    Upon  any 
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weaker  substratum  you  would  erect  a  Tower  of  Babel,  which 
might  fall  in  confusion  about  its  tottering  foundation. 

Gentlemen :  Trials  and  temptations  will  be  your  lot,  in  com- 
mon with  all  men.  One  of  the  bitterest  trials  to  be  endured  by 
the  physician  is  the  occasional  seeming  or  real  want  of  confi- 
dence in  his  skill.  He  is  apt  to  feel  that  the  eminent  and  the 
favored  are  not  subjected  to  such  suspicions.  Let  him  not  be 
mistake^.  In  some  degree  they  come  to  all;  and  it  is  well  they 
do.  For  thus  the  value  set  upon  life  is,  at  healthy  intervals 
forced  upon  us.  However  painful  the  criticism  may  be  at  the 
time,  it  is  nevertheless  of  ultimate  benefit.  Many  of  us  would, 
without  it,  degenerate  into  soulless  scientists  or  careless  observ- 
ers. Let  the  men  and  means  employed  to  beat  back  death  be 
scrutinized,  and  scrutinized  at  times  rudely  and  cruelly,  rather 
than  not  be  scrutinized  at  all.  The  physician,  whatever  his 
social  or  professional  position,  is  exposed  to  special  temptations. 
The  source  of  one  form  of  special  temptation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  unfortunate  and  prevalent  tendency  to  doctor- worship. 
Carlyle's  little  volume  speaks  of  the  "  hero  as  priest,"  the  "  hero 
as  poet,"  the  "hero  as  king."  He  might  have  added  a  chapter 
on  the  "  hero  as  physician ; "  for,  there  is  a  class  of  patients 
who  render  dangerous  homage.  He  is  flattered  by  it,  for  high 
appreciation  is  pleasing  to  all  men.  Let  it  be  shunned. 
Studiously  preserve  the  line  which  separates  gratitude  and 
esteem  from  sentimentality  and  impropriety.  All  the  honor- 
able physician  asks  or  should  receive  for  his  highest  service,  is 
just  appreciation  and  thankfulness,  and  whether  the  temp- 
tation to  more  appears  in  the  form  of  a  person  or  as  that 
decimating  crime  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  recognize  its  true 
character,  and  thrust  it  back  with  all  the  power  of  your  moral 
nature.    What  the  profession  needs,  gentlemen,  hd  what  the 
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people  need  more,  is  men,  not  only  with  scientific  and  practical 
medical  ability,  but  men  of  strong  moral  convictions,  men  who 
can  be  trusted,  men  who  will  do  right  under  trying  circum- 
stances, men  who  will  care  for  the  morals  of  their  patients. 
Your  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  association  with  your  patient, 
invests  you  with  a  responsibility  which  you  cannot  shirk. 
Therefore,  be  not  only  skillful  physicians  in  the  care  of  the 
bodies  of  those  committed  to  your  care,  but  conservators  of 
right,  of  virtue,  of  noble  thoughts,  as  well  as  enemies  of  evil 
in  all  its  forms.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  public 
will  select  their  physicians  for  their  moral  and  practical  quali- 
ties,  and  not  because  they  drive  the  finest  pair  of  horses,  or 
frequent  the  largest  number  of  social  gatherings,  or  daze  their 
patients  with  office  paraphernalia  and  wise  looks.  Philadelphia, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  is  in  the  advance  upon  this  question  of 
the  intelligent  appreciation  of  professional  merit,  as  she  is  in 
many  things,  notwithstanding  the  slurring  remarks  so  fre- 
quently heard  concerning  her  conservation.  Less  time  is 
spent  by  her  average  citizen  in  glittering  show,  and  more  in 
that  cultivation  which  enables  them  to  weigh  men.  It  is  this 
elevated  character  of  the  public  which  elevates  the  servants  of 
the  public — the  professional  men — and  we  hear  of  the  prover- 
bial Philadelphia  doctor  and  lawyer,  and  we  should,  in  justice, 
add  dentist.  The  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical  educa- 
tion, of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  these  days,  is,  after  all^ 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  elevation  is  only  in 
answer  to  the  demand.  State  examining  boards  and  other 
methods  may  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum  and  the  standard  will 
remain  the  same  unless  raised  by  the  demands  of  an  intel- 
ligent public. 
As  my  last  suggestion,  gentlemen,  and  at  the  risk  of  your 
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accusing  me  of  preaching,  I  would  say  to  you,  in  the  words 
of  that  distinguished  surgeon,  Dr,  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  "faith 
is  the  most  essential  element  of  success."  In  its  greatest  breadth 
nothing  is  truer.  But  specifically  I  would  charge  you:  Have 
faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  The  doctor,  sharing  the  tendency  of 
the  period,  is  far  too  often  a  doubter.  There  are  qualities  in- 
herent in  his  profession  which  seem  to  favor  the  development 
of  Agnosticism.  His  study  of  the  harp  of  a  thousand  strings 
has  been  rewarded  by  such  a  degree  of  positive  knowledge,  he 
sees  so  much  of  misery,  of  failure,  of  the  operation  of  immuta- 
ble laws  equally  involving  the  good  and  the  evil,  that  he 
doubts  "the  beneficence  of  misery,  and  the  utility  of  faith,  or 
questions  if  the  broken  in  mind  and  body  to  whom  he  minis- 
ters are  endowed  with  immortality,  or  possess  the  image  of 
God."  But  this  faith  will  ennoble  your  characters,  give  you 
elevated  impulses,  higher  views  of  life,  and  energy  to  accom- 
plish your  purposes.  Without  it,  your  minds  are  aSected  by  a 
malignant  growth,  which  as  surely  invades  and  destroys  the 
higher  realm,  as  the  deadly  sarcoma  destroys  the  physical  or- 
ganism. Do  not  avoid  this  question,  for  it  agitates  the  strongest. 
Even  Pasteur,  upon  taking  his  seat  recently  as  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  the  highest  scientific  organization  in 
France  (if  not  in  the  world),  did  not  deem  it  beneath  him  to 
devote  his  masterly  inaugural  thesis  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  question ;  and  if  it  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  mind  of  such  an  one  almost  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  of  the 
intensest  scientific  investigation,  crowned  by  such  results  as 
you  well  know,  what  an  example  should  it  be  to  you  and  me 
in  this  earlier  stage  of  life. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  entering  the 
professional  arena  at  a  most  favored  time.    The  magnitude  of 
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the  scientific  achievements  of  the  past  two  decades  fairly  be- 
wilders the  mind,  and  one  may  well  be  pardoned  should  he 
feel  that  we  have  reached  the  very  noon-day  of  discovery. 

Do  not  be  discouraged,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  your 
career,  and  sigh  for  more  scientific  worlds  to  conquer.  They 
are  all  about  you,  plainer  than  the  stars  of  evening,  and  you 
will  discover  them,  unless  blinded  by  ignorance. 

It  is  just  fifteen  years  since  I  occupied  the  seat  which  one 
of  you  now  occupies,  and  it  seemed  to  me  at  that  time,  in  view 
of  the  great  and  then  recent  work  in  the  various  immediate 
and  collateral  branches  of  medicine,  that  little  remained  for 
even  us  of  the  near  future  to  accomplish.  But,  the  stream  of 
knowledge  which  then  was  comparatively  narrow,  is  becoming 
a  full-fed  river  in  which  only  the  boldest  and  strongest  intel- 
lectual swimmer  can  hope  to  make  his  way.  Greater  problems 
await  solution  than  presented  themselves  fifteen  years  ago, 
requiring  thought  and  work  of  a  high  order,  and  instruments 
of  greater  precision  and  power,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  youy 
gentlemen,  are  to  take  a  hand  at  this;  that  you  possess  such  a 
vital  relation  to  the  future,  which  develops  much  of  the  in- 
terest we  feel  in  you,  and  leads  to  these  words  of  advice  and 
encouragement;  and  we  fully  expect  that  many  of  you  will 
honor  your  Alma  Mater  by  your  untiring  efforts  toward  the 
solution  of  these  questions.  You  are  also  entering  a  profession 
which  will  invest  you  with  great  responsibility,  and,  many 
feel,  with  dignity  and  honor.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  noble, 
honorable  calling.  But,  though  we  count  many  among  us  who 
are  ennobling  humanity  by  their  fidelity  to  the  loftiest  ideal 
and  purest  purpose,  men  who  count  their  lives  even  not  dear 
in  their  devotion  to  their  sufiering  fellow-men,  the  profession 
will  be  noble  and  honorable  to  each  of  us,  not  according  to 
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individual  greatness,  but  just  in  the  degree  in  which  we  man- 
fully, persistently  and  honorably  devote  ourselves  to  our  duty. 
The  honor  grows  out  of  the  spirit  and  motive  of  our  service,  not 
out  of  the  mere  service  itself.  A  man  in  the  humblest  station 
may  ennoble  his  humblest  service  by  performing  it  in  a  lofty 
spirit.  Let  your  motive  then  be  high,  and  your  spirit  lofty, 
through  all  your  professional  life. 

In  no  department  of  life  are  there  greater  incentives  to 
nobleness  of  thought  and  deed,  and  I  would  urge  upon  you 
the  study  of  the  characters  of  those  who  have  most  fully  ex- 
emplified an  ideal  life.  In  yonder  cemetery,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill,  lie  the  remains  of  the  earthly  tabernacle  of 
such  a  soul,  the  generous  friend  of  my  earlier  medical  life — 
the  friend  of  all.  For  half  a  century  he  graced  this  city  with 
a  life  of  practical  philanthropy,  which  bore  fruit  of  a  quality 
rarely  excelled.  The  race  has  produced  others  greater  in 
single  characteristics,  but  seldom  one  who  has  combined  more 
of  the  elements  of  true  nobleness.  Hampered  by  few  of  the 
graver  faults  of  mortals,  his  symmetrical  character  is  a  worthy 
object  for  your  emulation;  for  in  earnest,  honest  purpose, 
in  unceasing  energy,  in  breadth  of  ideas,  in  learning,  in 
childlike  simplicity,  in  manly  strength,  in  charity  and  gen- 
erosity— which  included  all  who  would  come  within  its 
circle — the  character  of  Constantine  Hering  stands  forth  in 
clear  relief,  lifted  high  above  the  mass  of  weak  and  faithless 
men.  Seldom  has  there  been  more  touching  simplicity  in 
faith,  in  work,  or  in  the  doing  of  each  day's  duty  with  as  little 
thought  of  praise  and  little  care  for  the  future.  It  is  to  some 
of  the  greater  characteristics  of  such  a  life,  gentlemen,  that  I 
have  attempted  to  draw  your  attention  this  morning,  and 
which  we  hope  you  will  strive  to  emulate.     Farewell. 
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The  Scope  and  liiberty  of  Medioine. 

Among  the  learned  professions,  that  of  medicine  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  comprehensive.  While  the  profession  of  law  embraces  the  study 
of  tht  political  and  social  relations  of  individuals  and  nations,  and 
the  profession  of  theology  is  confined  to  the  study  of  theistical  hypo- 
theses concerning  the  existence  and  attributes  of  an  Omnipotent 
Being,  as  distinct  from  and  independent  of  all  terrestrial  things,  that 
of  medicine  comprehends  the  study  of  the  moral  and  physical  nature 
of  man ;  his  moral  and  abnormal  conditions,  and  his  relations  to 
Dature  and  to  the  Supreme  Authority  in  nature — the  Infinite  Medi- 
cine, therefore,  is  associated  and  interrelated  with  all  the  sciences  con- 
nected with  matter  and  mind,  and  has,  in  itself,  a  philosophy  quite 
distinct  of  its  own. 

In  the  grand  correlation  of  the  sciences,  now  in  silent,  peace- 
ful progress,  that  of  theology  seems  destined  to  disappear,  its 
essential  elements  being  absorbed  into  mental  and  psychological 
philosophy ;  while  that  of  medicine,  since  it  is  progressive  and  com- 
})rehends  so  large  a  field  of  reason  and  observation,  and  meets  so 
fally  the  requirements  of  humanity,  mental  and  physical,  is  likely  to 
extend  its  sphere  and  to  perform  an  ever  increasing  role  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  physical  regeneration  of  the  race. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  these  views ;  and  yet,  since  they  are  so  creditable  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  scope,  and  ultimate  influence  of  our  art,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  give  them  a  passing  notice. 

The  history  of  medicine  and  the  progress  of  mental  and  psycholo- 
gical knowledge  clearly  show  that  the  scope  of  medicine  grows 
more  and  more  comprehensive;  is,  in  fact,  widening  the  sphere  of  its 
influence  in  the  direction  of  the  morals  of  mankind — correcting  those 
evils  which  have  hitherto  been  treated  by  prayers,  sacrifices,  penances 
and  spiritual  Incantation.     Unless,  indeed,  this  evidence  is  deceptive. 


the  time  will  come,  nay,  is  already  upon  us,  when  many  of  the  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  which  are  now  expiated  upon  the  gallows  and  in 
the  penitentiary  will  be  treated  with  medicine  ;  the  moral  delinquent 
regarded  more  as  a  victim  than  a  vixen  ;  as  sinned  against,  more 
than  sinning.  The  development  of  medicine  is  as  certain  to  lead 
to  this  conclusion,  as  it  is  to  show  that  sin  has  a  pathology,  or  that 
the  proximate  causes  of  crime  are  as  material  and  palpable  as  gout  or 
gastroses. 

"The  observations,"  says  Maudsley,  "of  intelligent  prison  sur- 
geons are  tending  more  and  more  to  prove  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  criminals  are  weak-minded  or  epileptic,  or  come  of  families 
in  which  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  some  other  necrosis  exists.  Mr. 
Thompson,  surgeon  to  the  general  prison  of  Scotland,  has  gone  so 
far,  recentlj',  as  to  express  his  conviction  that  the  principal  business 
of  prison  surgeons  must  always  be  with  mental  defects,  or  disease; 
that  the  diseases  and  causes  of  death  among  prisoners  are  chiefly  of 
the  nervous  system,  and,  in  fine,  that  the  treatment  of  crime  is  a  branch 
of  psychology."  {Body  and  Mind^  p.  61.)  The  testimony  of  many 
eminent  writers  is  to  the  same  purpose.  Indeed,  non-medical  writers, 
even,  are  beginning  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  relation  of  disease 
and  crime,  and  are  anticipating  the  ultimate  development  of  a  sci- 
ence of  moral  pathology.  "  He  who  raises  moral  pathology  to  a 
science,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  "  expanding,  systematizing  and  applying 
many  fragmentary  observations  that  have  already  been  made,  will 
probably  take  a  high  place  among  the  master  intellects  of  mankind. 
The  fastings  and  bleedings  of  the  mediaeval  monk,  the  medicines  for 
allaying  or  stimulating  the  sexual  passions,  the  treatment  of  nervous 
diseases,  the  moral  influences  of  insanity  and  castration,  the  researches 
of  phrenology,  the  moral  changes  that  accompany  the  successive 
stages  of  physical  development,  the  instances  of  diseases  which  have 
altered,  sometimes  permanently,  the  whole  complexion  of  the  char- 
ter, and  have  acted  through  the  character  upon  all  the  intellectual 
judgments,  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  facts  with  which  such  a  sci- 
ence would  deal."  {Hist,  Europ.  Morals,  vol.  i,  p.  167.)  A  moral 
pathology,  thus  comprehensive,  is  one  of  the  enlightened  wants  of  the 
century,  and  is  certainly  not  outside  the  possibilities  of  medicine ; 
neither  is  its  legitimate  corollary  and  handmaid,  moral  therapeutics. 

Moral  disease,  is  a  phrase  comparatively  new  in  medical  literature. 
Even  as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  Hunter 
termed  hysteria  the  "  temper  disease,"  and  it  is  yet  so  known  and 


treated  by  most  physicians.  Bnt  a  few  centuries  ago,  epileptics  were 
looked  upon  hs  possessed  of  evil  spirits.  Insanity  was  mere  madness. 
The  suicide  indicated,  by  the  very  act  of  self-destruction,  such  a 
degree  of  moral  depravity  that  he  could  not  be  forgiven ;  his  body 
was  too  unholy  for  Christian  rites ;  his  dust  too  foul  to  mingle  with 
that  of  the  saints.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  such  prejudices 
have  been  nursed  in  the  minds  of  people  by  theologians,  and  that 
they  were  founded  on  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  mind  and  its  rela- 
tions, quite  hypothetical,  but,  at  the  same  time,  wholly  theological. 
"  The  habit  of  viewing  the  mind,"  says  Maudsley, ''  as  an  intangible 
entity,  or  incorporeal  essence,  which  science  inherited  from  theology, 
prevented  men  from  subjecting  its  phenomena  to  the  same  method 
of  investigation  as  other  natural  phenomena;  its  disorders  were 
thought  td  be  an  incomprehensible  affliction,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the' theological  notion,  due  to  the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit  in  the 
sufferer,  or  to  the  enslavement  of  the  soul  by  sin,  or  to  anything  but 
their  true  cause — bodily  disease."     {Body  and  Mind^  p.  12.) 

This  hard,  harsh,  theolpgic*judgment,  together  with  the  doctrines 
upon  which  it  is  predicated,  are  melting  away  before  the  progressive 
developments  of  medicine.  It  is  becoming  to  be  strongly  suspected, 
that  moral  delinquencies  and  defects  proceed  from  a  source  more  stub- 
born than  human  will  or  native  preference ;  and,  indeed,  that  volition 
is,  itself,  a  sequence  as  well  as  a  cause  of  mental  plienomena.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  indeed,  moral  pathology  would  show  that  moral  perversity  is 
quite  as  organic  as  rheumatism  or  rheuma ;  and  that  sin  is  often  no 
less  an  exigency  than  itch,  measles,  or  erysipelas.  In  fact,  nothing  in 
pathology  is  more  firmly  established  than  that  all  the  passions,  as 
well  as  every  moral  and  intellectual  faculty,  may  become  the  seat  of 
morbid  disturbance,  and  the  morbid  phenomena  engendered  thereby, 
proper  symptoms  of  medical  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  looking  at  the  frailties  of  human 
nature  so  largely  from  the  physiological  point  of  view.  Barring  the 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind — whether  it  be  a  cause 
or  a  sequence  of  the  nervous  function — as  irrelevant  to  the  subject, 
common  observation  must  convice  any  unprejudiced  individual  that 
the  mind  is,  at  least,  governed  by  laws  and  relations  purely  physical, 
and  that  agents  of  a  remedial,  as  well  as  of  a  morbid  character, 
influence  its  phenomena  in  a  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  man- 
ner. "  If  the  state  of  the  blood,"  to  quote  from  the  clear-headed 
Maudsley  again,  '^  be  vitiated  by  reason  of  some  poison  bred  in  the 
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body,  or  introduced  into  it  from  without,  the  mental  functions  may 
be  seriously  deranged.  We  are  able,  indeed,"  continues  he,  "by 
means  of  the  drugs  at  our  command,  to  perform  all  sorts  of  experi- 
ments on  the  mind  ;  we  can  suspend  its  action  for  a  time,  by  chloral, 
or  chloroform ;  can  exalt  its  functions  by  small  doses  of  opium,  or 
moderate  doses  of  alcohol ;  can  pervert  them,  producing  an  artificial 
delirium  by  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  belladonna  and  Indian 
hemp."  {Ihid^  p.  90.)  This  is  quite  true,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  may  be  done  to  the  mind  by  morbific  and 
drug  agents.  It  is  well  known  that  particular  drugs  produce  specific 
psychical  eflfects,  either  virtuous  or  vicious,  strengthening  or  depress- 
ing, by  virtue  of  their  elective  affinities  for  special  parts  of  the 
brain,  and  thus  to  modify  the  psychical  phenomena,  or  function  of 
the  part  so  acted  upon — if  I  may  be  allowed,  for  the  moment,  to  beg 
the  question  of  cause  and  sequence.  Who  among  us  homoeopathists 
does  not  know  the  efficacy  of  sulphur,  in  obstinate  contumacy?  Of 
chamomilla,  in  a  fretful,  peevish  disposition  ?  Of  belladonna,  in 
certain  forms  of  "  temper  disease  ?  "  Of  canabis  indica,  in  halluci- 
nations? Of  arsenicum  album,  in  drunkenness?  Of  china,  in  glut- 
tony? Of  anacardiuni  or.,  in  cruelty  and  profanity?  Of  hyosci- 
amus,  in  jealousy  ?  Of  nux  vomica,  in  maliciousness  ?  Of  sepia, 
in  licentiousness  ?  Of  stramonium,  in  cowardice  ?  Of  opium,  in 
deficient  imagination  ?  Of  pulsatilla,  in  minds  over-burdened  with 
piety,  etc.  ?  These  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  curative  eflfects 
of  those  drugs  upon  morals  deranged  by  disease,  and  which  they  are 
frequently  capable  of  generating  in  the  character  when  administered 
to  people  in  health.  So  much  for  moral  therapeutics  and  moral 
pathogenesy.  The  clinical  facts  respecting  moral  pathology  sup- 
port the  same  conclusion. 

Rheumatism,  is  well  known  to  jprovoke  ill-humor,  irascibility ; 
gastroses,  peevishness,  irritability  ;  lichen,  excites  profanity ;  hepatic 
disease,  avarice;  inebriation,  a  quarrelsome,  combative  humor; 
mania,  sometimes  promotes  piety,  in  perverse  people,  and  cruelty 
and  ill-humor  in  minds  naturally  devout  and  religious.  Here  is  a 
case  in  point.  A  well-known  clergyman  of  New  York,  of  excellent 
moral  character  (although  of  the  school  of  Calvin  I ),  had  brain  soften- 
ing, and  subsequently  became  profanely  wicked,  and  remained  so 
until  death.  Another  instance  of  profanity  came  under  my  obser- 
ration,  excited  by  gout  in  the  stomach ;  and  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
clinical  observations,  gouty  people,  in  general,  are  not  distinguished 


for  piety.  I  knew  an  instance  of  avarice,  caused  by  jaandice,  in  a 
man  ^hose  antecedents  were  most  honorable  and  trustworthy.  He 
was  cured  by  mercury  and  a  new  set  of  teeth  I 

These  observations  may  be  a  little  heretical,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  new  nor  hypothetical.  "  There  is  not  a  single  operative  medi- 
cine," says  that  great  observer,  Hahnemann,  ^^  that  does  not  effect  a 
notable  change  in  the  temper  and  manner  of  thinking  of  a  healthy 
individual  to  whom  it  is  administered;  and  each  medicinal  sub- 
stance produces  a  different  modification."  {Organ,  of  Med.y  §  212.) 
And  again,  this  great  man  observes :  ^'  Sometimes  a  man,  who  is 
patient  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  becomes  passionate,  vio- 
lent, capricious  and  unbearable,  or  impatient  and  despairing  while  he 
IB  ill ;  or  those  formerly  chaste  and  modest,  often  become  lascivious 
and  shameless.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  sensible  man 
becomes  stupid  in  sickness;  whereas,  a  weak  mind  is  rendered 
stronger/ and  a  man  of  slow  temperament  acquires  great  presence  of 
mind  and  resolution."     {Ibidf  foot  note,  §  210.) 

Mandsley  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Griesinger,  that  '^  mental 
disorder  has  sometimes  occurred  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism, 
the  swelling  of  the  joints,  meanwhile  subsiding."  {Body  and  Mind, 
p.  92.)  The  phenomena  of  metastasis  and  the  correlation  of  bodily 
disease  and  mental  disorder  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  in 
this  connection. 

If  these  facts  and  observations  are  true,  there  is  no  escaping  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  logically  tend,  viz. :  That  moral  evil  and 
physical  disease  may  have  a  comm,on  origin^  andy  oonseqv^ntlyy  com- 
mon laws  of  cure. 

A  recent  German  writer.  Dr.  K.  von  Kraft-Ebnig  {Jour.  Psycho- 
Med.y  Julyy  1872)  has  made  an  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
moral  evil  and  moral  insanity,  but  with  success  far  from  satisfactory. 
There  is  a  difference,  of  course ;  but  their  lines  of  divergence  are 
often  obscure  and  sometimes  quite  indistinguishable. 

Some  of  us,  who  are  devoted  to  homoeopathic  therapeutics,  would 
gladly  accept  some  dodge  or  other  to  avoid  an  issue  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  moral  dialectics  of  the  day.  We  shall  fail,  however, 
if  we  try.  The  cause  of  science,  the  love  of  truth,  will  make  martyrs 
of  some  of  us,  and  ought  to  of  all  of  us.* 

*  Nothing  can  be  mora  prejudicial  to  healthy  moral  and  intellectoal  progren  than  the  fear  of 
trrlring  at  lome  onpopalar,  or,  powlbly,  worse  conclaelon.  The  tmly  tctentiflc  will  hare  no  mora 
concern  aboat  the  reaalt  of  his  inveetlgations  than  he  has  of  the  final  disposition  of  the  food  ha 
dsUy  takes  into  hia  stomachy  or  the  air  he  ceaselessly  inhales  into  his  hmgs.   No  one  loTes  tratli 
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The  eflScacy  of  prayer  and  penance,  social  forces,  and  the  inflaence 
of  the  pure  in  heart  and  mind,  would  not  be  impaired  by  the  pro- 
posed moral  therapeutics.  By  no  means.  True,  it  might  do  away 
— it  certainly  ought  to — with  many  meaningless  prayers,  and  shorten 
some  of  the  prosy,  purposeless  sermons  that  now  render  Sunday  the 
greatest  affliction  of  the  week  ;  but  moral  and  religious  agents  and 
influences  would  still  take  high  rank  as  moral  regimen — moral  hygi- 
ene— in  tlie  work  of  moral  regeneration ;  while  the  radical  cure 
of  psychical  derangements  and  defects,  depravity,  original  sin,  etc., 
would  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  medical  art.  You  will  laugh  at 
me,  perhaps;  but  from  the  limited  experience  I  have  had  in  psycho- 
logical medicine,  I  must  freely  avow  my  confidence  in  sulphur  as  a 
remedy  for  sin,  original,  or  acquired  ;  and  if  I  were  to  suggest  an 
analogue  to  supplement  that  remedy,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend, instead  of  prayer  and  penance,  natrum  muriaticum,  in  fre- 
quent and  massive  doses!  Common  salt  is  certainly  one  of  nature's 
great  sin-detergents  and  moral  prophylactics,  and  the  universality  of 
its  demand,  among  living  creatures,  is  proof  of  its  benign  influence 
upon  depraved  humanity.* 

any  too  well  who  1b  not  willing  to  ran  tho  rUk  of  being  damned  for  Its  sake.  Hitherto  the  devoteea 
of  science  have  parvaed  their  labors  auder  the  deepotipm  of  this  terrible  fear;  and  the  thcologiaaB 
have  made  as  much  handle  of  it  as  possible  to  repress  investigation  ander  the  gnise  of  saving  the 
ionl.    O,  lame  and  impotent  endeavor  I 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  the  eminent  physiologist,  who  has  been  ander  theological  trammel  his  life- 
long, nntll  recently,  at  least,  says :  **  The  science  of  modern  tlm^s,  however,  has  taken  a  more  special 
direction.  Fixing  its  attention  exclusively  on  the  order  of  nature,  it  has  separated  itself  wholly 
fkrom  theology,  whose  function  it  is  to  seek  alter  its  cause.  In  this,  science  is  fully  Justified,  alike  by 
the  entire  independence  of  its  objects,  and  by  the  historical  fact  that  it  has  been  continually  ham- 
pered and  impeded  in  its  search  after  truth,  as  it  is  in  nature,  by  the  restraints  which  theologians 
have  attempted  to  Impose  upon  its  inquiries."  (Man  as  the  Interpreter  of  Nature:  An  inaugnral 
address  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Brighton,  England,  August 
14th,  1873.)  Surely,  this  is  a  great  stride  for  the  author  of  *'  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology  *'  to  make 
at  one  bound ! 

^Apropos  of  sulphur :  several  cases  of  morbid  obstinacy  in  children  and  youths  have  yielded.  In 
my  hands,  to  long  courses  of  treatment  with  that  drug.  Of  course,  the  nervous  symptoms  in  other 
respects,  as,  for  Instance,  awaking  fh>m  sleep  in  fright,  corresponded  with  those  of  sulphur.  My 
personal  experience  of  the  curative  action  of  the  several  drugs  mentioned— common  salt  and  sulphur 
especially— is  in  accordance  with  the  statements  in  the  text. 

Under  the  caption  of  "  Salt  Superstitions,''  I  find  the  following  curious  and  interesting  observa- 
tions in  The  Boston  Journal  qf  Chemistry  for  the  current  month  (August,  187S) : 

**  The  old  superstitious  observances  with  regard  to  salt  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  still  in 
rogue  in  the  raral  districts  of  Great  Britain.  Formerly,  no  person  would  engage  in  any  important 
nndertakini;,  or  remove  ttom  one  house  to  another,  without  previously  putting  salt  in  his  pockets. 
The  very  mendicant  in  the  streets  was  independent  enough  to  scoraftilly  refuse  charity  If  it  were  not 
courteously  preferred  by  an  offering  of  salt  In  certain  parishes  of  Scotland,  the  fttrmers  were 
accustomed  to  place  salt  in  the  first  milk  a  cow  had  after  calving,  when  proffered  to  anybody  to 
drink,  to  prevent  ^skaith'  (harm),  should  the  individual  happen  not  to  be  'canny.*  In  Ireland  it 
was  customary  for  women  and  girls  to  sprinkle  salt,  mixed  with  flour,  upon  all  persons,  when 
appointed  to  public  offices ;  and  before  seed  was  sown  in  the  ground,  the  mistress  of  the  household 


It  wonld  be  more  in  harmony  with  my  inclinations  to  devote  this 
occasion  wholly  to  this  branch  of  my  subject.  The  field  is  a  large 
one,  and  to  do  it  justice  needs  a  stronger  pen  than  mine  professes  to 
be.  Enough  has  been  said,  already,  to  indicate  the  illimitable  aim 
and  tendency  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine.  Its  fuller  develop- 
ment is  destined  to  dispel,  not  only  the  fell  blight  of  superstition, 
but,  also,  that  benighted  moral  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
has  60  long  been  made  the  basis,  instigator  and  justification  of  ^^  man's 
inhumanity  to  man."  Surely,  medicine  is  a  learned,  as  well  as,  a 
humane  profession. 

Again,  medicine  has  usually  been  called  the  most  liberal  of  all  the 
learned  professions.  In  its  early  days  it  certainly  merited  that  repu- 
tation. Among  the  ancient  pagans,  medicine  and  philosophy  marched 
Bide  by  side.  Physicians  were  the  wise  men.  They  cultivated  the 
sciences  of  the  east,  and  sent  them  broadcast  over  the  west.  The 
works  of  Aristotle,  the  father  of  philosophy,  were  preserved  by 
physicians.  Physicians  introduced  them  to  the  Mohammedans  of 
Syria,  in  the  second  century,  and,  five  or  six  centuries  later,  taught 
their  principles  in  the  schools  of  Spain,  France  and  Italy.  Dean 
Milman  says  that  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  under  the  escort  of 
medicine,  '^  subjugated,  in  turn,  Islam  and  Christianity.  Physicians 
were  its  teachers  in  Damascus  and  Bagdad,  in  Paris  and  Auxerre." 
[IliBt.  ZaL  ChHsL,  vgl.  8,  p.  243.) 

"As  in  Syria  of  old,"  continues  the  Dean,  "so  now  in  France  and 
other  parts  of  Christendom,  philosophy  stole  in  under  the  protection 
of  medicine.  It  was  as  physicians  that  the  famous  Arabian  philoso- 
phers, as  well  as  some  Jews,  acquired  unsuspected  fame  and  authority. 
There  is  not  a  philosopher  who  has  not  some  connection  with  medi- 
cine, nor  a  physician  who  has  not  some  connection  with  philosophy. 
The  translators  of  the  most  famous  philosophers,  of  Averrhoes  and 
Avcicenna,  were  physicians;  metaphysics  only  followed  in  the  train 
of  physical  science."  {Ihid.^  vol.  8,  pp.  244,  245.)  This  testimony 
to  the  liberal  character  and  influence  of  medicine  is  from  the  pen  of 

invariably  scattered  salt  over  it.    The  practice  of  laying  a  plate  of  ?alt  on  a  dead  body,  widely  pre> 
Tilled,  and  Is  not  yet  extinct/' 

Christ  compared  good  people  to  the  virtues  of  salt :  **  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth/*  etc.  Para- 
cel8a«  classed  salt  among  the  three  great  remedies,  of  which  merrnry  and  sulphur  arc  the  other  two. 
(Bumff*t  HUtl.  and  Heroes  of  Med.)  Hahnemann  was  the  first  physician,  probably,  who  really  proved 
its  specific  virtues  {see  Mat.  Med.  Pura.^  Art.  Nat.  Mur.) ;  and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  study, 
attentively,  that  proving,  will  find,  as  with  sulphur,  a  large  sphere  of  action  indicated  on  tho 
chronic  disorders  incident  to  the  human  species. 
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the  able  author  of  the  History  of  Latin  Christianity^  himself  a 
churchman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  philosophy,  "  under  the  escort  of  medi- 
cine," subjugated  in  turn  both  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity,  it 
is,  also,  true  that  the  progress  of  science  and  medicine  received  a 
severe  check  in  the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  corre- 
sponding decline  of  Greek  culture  and  ideas.  The  diffusion  of  the 
new  faith  was  followed  by  intellectual  darkness  ;  mental  slavery  was 
substituted  for  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion;  bigotry  and  self- 
assertion,  for  independent  inquiry  and  observation ;  dogmatic  proscrip- 
tion, for  intellectual  freedom  and  toleration.  The  most  vital  question 
of  the  middle  ages  was,  how  to  reach  heaven,  rather  than,  how  to 
study  nature.  On  the  Blind  acceptance  of  certain  theistic  and  dog- 
matic doctrines  was  supposed  to  hang  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 
History  informs  us  that  the  theologians  of  those  benighted  days  dis- 
cussed, in  all  seriousness,  such  questions  as  the  probable  heat  and 
depth  of  the  flames  of  hell ;  the  nature  of  the  light  at  the  transfigu- 
ration ;  the  number  of  souls  that  could  dance  on  the  point  of  a 
needle  ;  whetlier  Christ  was  like  God,  or  was  the  veritable  God,  ete. 
(See  Lecky^s  Hist,  Europ.  Morals^  vol.  2,  chap.  4.) 

The  love  of  truth  was  supplanted  by  the  love  of  mysticism.  The 
scientific  mind  could  but  sympathize  in  this  general  tendency,  and 
become  imbued  with  the  love  of  discussing  questions  equally  captions 
and  futile.  Dogmatism  is  thus  an  infection  which  science  imbibed  from 
theology.  Professors  of  medicine,  following  the  *' pious"  example 
of  their  theological  brethren,  devoted  themselves  to  theories  instead 
of  to  discoveries.  The  liberal  tone  of  medicine,  therefore,  soon  gave 
way  to  captious  criticism  and  idle  speculation.  If  the  monks  pos- 
sessed the  keys  of  heaven,  physicians  were  anxious  to  obtain  the 
elixir  of  life.  While  the  priests  were  zealous  in  saving  souls  not 
worth  the  saving,  physicians  were  equally  zealous  in  curing  diseases 
whose  existence  was  altogether  fanciful,  nationalistic  thought, 
patient,  laborious  investigation,  appear,  for  many  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  have  been  among  the  things  of  the  past.  The  doc- 
trines of  Hippocrates  concerning  the  nature  of  disease,  were  of  far 
more  consequence  than  his  method  of  curing  disease.  The  puerile 
abstractions  of  Galen,  respecting  hot  and  cold,  dry  and  moist,  mala- 
dies and  remedies,  and  of  the  nature  of  pneuma,  etc.,  were  subjects 
of  hot  discussion  for  centuries.  These  hypothetical  theories  were  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  conscience — I  will  not  say  mind — of  the  medical 
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facnltj,  that  the  growth  of  experience  and  of  medical  common  sense 
of  all  these  centuries,  has  not  wholly  dissipated  them.  Strong- 
minded  dogmatists  frequently  arose  to  contend  for  some  new  abstrac- 
tion ;  and,  now  and  then,  one  succeeded  in  modifying  the  doctrines 
of  his  predecessors.  Snch  a  one  was  Stahl,  the  "  sour  metaphysician," 
as  he  was  called,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cotemporary  of 
Haller  and  of  Boerhaave,  whose  doctrine  of  the  vital  force  has  been 
received  with  almost  universal  acquiescence.  Another  may  be 
observed  in  Hoffman,  also  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  impressed 
9olidi&m  on  the  profession,  as  opposed  to  the  humoralism  of 
Hippocrates.  Later,  came  Cullen,  with  his  theory  of  vis-conaervatrix 
and  vis-medicatrix  naUirm.  Then  there  is  Brown,  still  later,  with 
the  Brunonian  theory,  whose  terms  athenia  and  asthenia  are  about  all 
there  is  lefl  of  him.  In  the  main,  the  therapeutics  of  Hippocrates  is 
still  retained,  a  revered  legacy  to  old-school  medicine. 

There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  deductions  based  upon  theory, 
per  se.     Theoretical  abstraction  and  ratiocination  are  mental  pro- 
cesses,  ae  natural  to  the  human  mind  as  religion,  or  superstition. 
M.   Corate  has  truly  said  :     ''If  it  be  true  that  every  theory  must 
be  based  upon  observed  facts,  it  is  equally  true  that  facts  cannot  be 
observed    without  the  guidance  of   some   theory."      {Philosqphie 
positive — p.   27 — H.   Martineau's   translation.)      Without  a  sound 
theory  of  vital  processes,  e.  g.,  the  facts  of  physiology  and  pathology 
could  not  be  correctly  interpreted.     This  single  want  has  given  rise, 
in  the  past,  to  the  wildest  vagaries  regarding  the  nature  and  cause 
of  disease,  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  health,  and  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  agents.     Medical  history  shows  how  inevitable 
chimeras  are  in  the  absence  of  rationalistic   thought,  and  sound, 
theoretical  abstraction.     The  scholarly  Cullen  said  that,  in  order  to 
make  reasoning  safe  in  physic,  "it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  theory 
to  its  full  extent."    {RusseWs  Hist.  Her.  Med..,  p.  323.)    "  I  have 
known,"  he  again  writes,  "a  man  deemed  plethoric,  who  was  only 
fat;  I  have  known  a  stomach  supposed  foul,  when  it  was  only  sym- 
pathetically affected ;  and  I  havo  known  an  acrimony  of  the  blood 
often   concluded    from  what  was    merely   a  cutaneous  affection." 
{Phys.  and  Nosal.^yo\.  1,  p. 418 — from  Russell,  p.  325.)    In  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  more  vital  errors  than  those  are  being  com  mitted 
daily,  for  the  want  of  a  correct  theory  of  a  "  living  soul."     Laughing, 
we  are  told,  is  really  but  the  action  of  the  levator  anguli  oris  and 
zygomatic  muscles ;    crying,   nothing  but   the   contraction  of  the 
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depressor  anguli  oris,  while  sleep,  that  most  profonnd  and  obscnre 
of  all  living  phenomena,  has  been  recently  demonstrated,  by  or 
disstinguished  student  of  psychological  Tnedidfiey  to  be  only  cerebral 
ansemia,  recurring  at  stated  intervals!  ( Vide  jBammond^s  Nenxras 
Diseases.)  Similar  observations  of  man,  in  -  the  concrete  would 
reduce  him  to  an  indefinite  number  of  pounds,  avoirdupoiB 
with  a  certain  number  of  bones,  muscles,  bloodvessels,  organs,  brain 
and  nerves,  the  whole  combining  in  characteristic  form,  and  gratu- 
itously supplied  with  Galen's  pneuma^  or  breath  of  life !  We  do 
not,  of  course,  accept  inductions  so  imperfect  and  materialistic;  they 
are,  nevertheless,  based  upon  observed  facts ;  but  in  the  absence, 
however,  of  a  guiding  theory.  If  it  be  true,  then,  as  Sir  John  Forbes 
asserts,  that  "  the  days  are  long  passed  in  medicine  when  anything 
merely  theoretical  could  claim  prolonged  atteniion,"  surely  induo- 
tions  like  the  above  would  give  us  good  reason  to  regret  it. 

The  illiberal  phase  of  medicine,  referred  to,  as  cultivated  in  the 
middle  ages,  during  the  long  reign  of  theologic  fervor,  has  not  wholly 
passed  away.  It  may  be  observed  in  the  new  school,  as  well  as  in 
the  old,  and  with  equally  paralyzing  effect.  Already  has  it  divided 
homoeopathic  physicians  into  three  rival  sects,  viz  :  the  low  dilntionist ; 
the  high  dilutionist ;  the  medium  dilutionist ;  and  is  fomenting  the 
old  dogmatic,  partisan  spirit  among  them.  The  love  of  truth,  which 
inspired  the  early  liomoeopaths,  and,  in  a  special  manner,  the  great 
founder  of  the  school,  seems  to  have  departed  from  his  later  follow- 
ers. The  most  momentous  question  discussed  by  them,  during  the 
last  half  century  is,  what  constitutes  a  homoeopathic  physician  ?  The 
manner  of  its  discussion  is,  in  all  respects,  worthy  the  heated  parti- 
sans of  Galen,  a  thousand  years  and  more  ago!  Hahnemann's 
personal  opinion  and  professional  practice  have  been  sought  with 
the  view  of  deciding  this  *'  grave  "  question  beyond  cavil  or  conjec- 
ture !  Shades  of  the  past !  Could  anything  be  more  antique  ? 
Surely,  Hahnemann,  could  he  speak,  would  rebuke,  in  no  uncertain 
tones,  these  latter-day  dogmatists.  As  if  principles  could  be  decided 
by  the  word  of  any  man's  mouth — a  breath  of  air!  What  consum- 
mate folly !  Truth  is  the  supreme  authority  and  arbiter  with  TTi^nand 
women.  Slaves  and  sycophants  worsliip  saints  and  heroes.  Is  he, 
think  you,  who  gives  live-drop  doses  of  the  mother  tincture,  lees  a 
homoeopath  07i  that  account^  than  he  who  administers  two  small 
pellets  of  the  forty-thousandth  potency  ?  Does  Dr.  Doe  dishonor 
homoeopathy  more  with  crude  sulphate  of  morphia,  than  his  neigh- 
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bor,  Dr.  Roe,  with  choice  potentizations  of  skim-milk  ?  Shall  one 
who  rejects  the  whole  hypothesis  of  djnamization  be  ostracized  as 
a  homoeopathic  mongrel,  while  another  who  advocates  the  efficacy 
of  contact  potentization  is  canonized  as  a  scientific  homoeopathist? 
Is  he,  who  now  and  then,  gives  a  nostrum,  the  eflicacy  of  wliich 
is,  in  certain  well-defined  cases,  well  known,  a  less  consistent 
homoeopathist,  than  one  who  prescribes  homoeopatliic  potencies, 
the  manner  of  whose  preparation  is  kept  a  profound  secret? 
Does  the  use  of  odd  remedies  comport  less  with  the  dignity 
of  medicine,  than  prescriptions  of  ^ei-ized  sugar  of  milk  ?  It  seems 
to  me  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  asking ;  and  yet  they  are 
the  very  ones  that  have  riven  our  school  asunder,  and  impaired  its 
intellectual  standing  and  moral  influence  among  men.  Certain 
dogmatists  among  us  seem  possessed  with  tlie  idea  that  homoeopathy 
cannot  be  abused  except  in  the  direction  of  large  doses.  Drop  doses 
of  tlie  mother  tinctnre  excite  their  bitterest  condemnation  ;  while 
the  very  highest  potencies  are  received  with  evident  approbation. 
This  state  of  things  is  most  unfortunate.  It  paralyzes  professional 
indnstry,  and  brings  a  reproach  upon  the  profession. 

The  great  Hahnemann,  by  patient,  persevering  toil,  conferred  upon 
the  profession  of  medicine  many  boons  of  inestimable  value,  the 
greatest  of  which  is  the  discovery  of  a  true  law  of  therapeutics — 
nmilia  similihvs  curantur.  The  question  of  dose  and  its  repeti- 
tion remain  to-day  where  they  always  were,  subject  to  the  judgment 
and  discrimination  of  the  practitioner.  Hahnemann,  like  liis  pre- 
decessors, decided  such  questions  for  himself  Why  should  we  not 
do  likewise  for  ourselves?  Surely,  he  is  a  homceopathic  physician 
who  believes  in,  and  endeavors  to  prescribe  in  accordance  with,  the 
law  of  similars.  This  is  my  "  key-note  "  test  in  the  matter.  The 
question  of  medical  kinship,  then,  is  one  of  personal  choice  and 
preference.  No  colleague,  however  distinguished,  has  any  right 
to  decide  it  for  any  one  but  himself.  No  other  rule  is  consistent 
with  that  intellectnal  freedom  and  toleration  which  ought  to 
characterize  a  learned  and  liberal  profession. 

Let  me  not  be  misapprehended.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  inculcate 
looseness  of  practice  as  a  scientific  principle.  My  own  predilections 
lie  in  the  direction  of  a  rigid  individualization  of  every  disease  and 
its  remedy ;  of  a  small,  but  not  the  smallest  doses,  and  of  a  fair 
trial  with  a  single  remedy.  While  this  practice  seems  to  me  the 
most  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  homoeopathy,  and  of  the  precision 
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and  closeness  of  observation  which  ought  to  characterize  a  scientific 
method,  I  am  not  unmindful  that  many  esteemed  colleagues  think 
and  practice  quite  differently,  nor  that  they  are  not  less  entitled,  on 
that  account,  to  that  degree  of  toleration  and  respect  which  I  am 
desirous  of  having  accorded  to  myself. 

Again,  there  is  another  phase  of  folly  in  the  new  school  of 
therapeutics,  tending  to  promote  illiberality, — which  is  but  another 
name  for  dogmatism, — to  which  I  desire  briefly  to  advert.  In  the 
minds  of  many  in  the  profession,  homoeopathy  and  medicine  are 
convertible  terms.  The  homoeopathic  method  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  destined  to  supercede  all  other  methods  of  curing  disease.  For 
my  part  I  have  to  regret  that  any  colleague  of  mine  should  entertain 
such  a  dream — I  cannot  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  idea.  Such  an 
opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  medicine, 
and  the  genius  and  spirit  of  homoeopathy. 

The  scope  of  the  science  and  art  of  healing  and  of  reforming  human 
ills  and  frailties  is  limited  to  no  single  science,  system,  or  method  of 
therapeutics.  I  have  already  observed  that  in  medicine,  proper,  are 
correlated  all  the  sciences  that  bear  upon  the  physical  and  moral 
nature  of  man  ;  while  homoeopathy  is,  confessedly,  only  a  science  of 
therapeutics.  It  comprehends  the  law  of  elective  aflSnity  of  medi- 
cines, and  unfolds  their  specific  relations  to  morbid  processes — to 
disease.  Is  not  this  enough  to  claim  for  homoeopathy }  Without  in 
anywise  intending  to  belittle  the  beneficence  of  that  law,  or  to  tar- 
nish the  genius  that  gave  it  such  wide  application,  I  am  constrained 
to  regard  the  law  of  similars  but  a  fragment  in  the  grand  art  of 
curing  disease  and  of  ministering  to  the  sick.  Hahnemann,  himself, 
be  it  observed,  recognized  no  less  than  three  distinct  methods  of 
restoring  to  health  the  sick,  viz. :  the  homoeopathic,  the  allopathic  and 
the  antipathic.  {Organ,  Med,^  sec.  122.)  There  may  be  others,  of 
which  we  as  yet  know  nothing.  Who  among  us  is  prepared  to  afiirm 
to  the  contrary  ?  Surely,  in  this  summary  the  method  of  Mesmer  is 
not  included,  nor  that  said  to  have  been  practiced  by  the  pagan  god- 
dess Hygieia,  with  the  holy  serpents  at  Epidaurus. 

The  use  of  such  tenns,  therefore,  as  "  system  of  medicine,"  so  fre- 
quently applied  to  homoeopathy,  an  example  set,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
by  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Hahnemann  himself  (virf^  Org.  Med.\ 
is  in  bad  taste,  and  a  matter  to  be  regretted  ;  since  such  a  claim  can 
only  provoke  unprofitable  controversy,  and  excite  the  jealousy  of  our 
''  regular  "  brethren.     ''  System  of  therapeutics  "  is  preferable,  since 
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these  terms  express  the  precise  meaning  of  the  relation  which 
homoeopathy  so  honorably  sustains  to  medicine. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  many  very  respectable  colleagues  do  look 
upon  homoeopathy  as  a  medical  system,  quite  complete  in  itself,  and 
fully  able  to  cope  successfully  with  every  emergency,  and  to  falfiU 
every  indication  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  Many  reputable 
physicians,  as  if  jealous  of  the  honor  and  reputation  of  homoeopathy, 
resist,  with  spirit,  the  attempt  to  engraft  upon  it  any  of  the  agents 
and  methods  of  allopathy  and  hjgiene.  Not  a  few  of  our  number 
seem  to  regard  fidelity  to  the  law  of  similars  as  a  moral  duty,  and  to 
denounce  those  who  abjure  it,  under  any  circumstances,  as  guilty  of 
malfeasance  in  practice.  They  talk  about  ^^  homoeopathic  surgery." 
By  and  by  we  shall  be  treated  to  '' homoeopathic  obstetrics;"  and 
Bome  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  drug  remedies  for  diseases  and 
malformations  purely  mechanical !  A  case  of  trephining  the  skull 
cap  of  an  infant  with  calc.  phos.^  is  actually  reported  in  a  late 
number  of  the  HaJinemannian  Monthly^  vol*  vii,  p.  273. 

Such  physicians  cannot  consistently  encourage  the  use  of  lethean 
draughts  to  soothe  the  agony  of  a  distressed  or  dying  mortal,  because, 
forsooth,  it  might  not  be  homoeopathic.  For  a  similar  reason,  if 
consistent,  they  would  use  no  opium  to  quiet  pain  ;  no  alcoholic 
stimulants  to  palliate  the  sufferings  of  exhaustion,  which  are  some- 
times more  agonizing  than  mere  bodily  pain  ;  no  ammonia  or  cam- 
phor to  the  nostrils  of  a  fainting  person  ;  no  emetic  to  unload  an 
overloaded  and  distressed  stomach;  no  purgatives  to  rid  the  bowels 
of  obstructions  that  may  have  resisted  all  available  means  of 
relief;  no  tapping  in  obstinate  ascites;  no  correcting  caustics  to 
corroding  and  offensive  ulcers ;  no  excision  of  exhausting  and 
rapidly  growing  tumors;  no  lance  in  anthrax,  felons,  boils,  or  other 
cess-pools,  that  sometimes  form  within  the  living  tissues,  and  which 
need  free  ventilation  whenever  they  occur,  within  the  body  or  out 
of  it;  no  artificial  expedients  in  asphyxia,  coma,  hysteria,  burns, 
bruises,  shocks,  paralysis,  etc.,  etc. ;  no  compresses  nor  fomentations ; 
no  blisters,  poultices,  plasters,  leeches,  lotions,  ligations,  irrigations ; 
no  cuppings,  anointings,  glysters,  rollers,  tampons,  setons;  mag- 
netic and  electric  apparatus,  laying  on  of  hands,  and  other  expedi- 
ents "to  obviate,"  in  the  language  of  CuUen,  "the  tendency  to 
death."  Indeed,  I  iave  known  reputable  physicians  reject  the 
cold  and  hot  water  compresses  to  the  throat,  hot  foot  bath,  etc.,  in 
croup,  on  the  ground  of  "  complicating  the  indication  for  the  true 
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specific  remedy."  Rotten  tonsils  and  carious  teeth  have  been  treated 
for  weeks  and  months,  by  over-scrupulous  homcBopathists,  with  medi- 
cated pellets,  when  tlie  true  indication  was  the  forceps  and  bistoury. 

I  recall  a  case  of  stranguary,  in  which  the  indications  for  the  proper 
specific  were  patiently  studied  and  applied,  until,  worn  out  with 
agony,  and  disgusted  with  the  conscientious  Hahnemannian  and 
homoeopathy,  the  friends  abandoned  both,  and  called  in  a  doctor 
who  did  not  object  to,  and  had  no  scruples  against,  the  use  of  the 
catheter. 

I  have  known  cases  of  uterine  dislocations  treated  homoeopathi- 
cally  for  months,  under  the — I  was  going  to  say,  very  best  physi- 
cians— I  mean,  the  strictest  homcBopathists,  and,  failing,  relieved  in^ 
few  days  with  the  adjuvants  of  mechanical  and  topical  treatment. 

An  instance  came  to  my  knowledge,  recently,  in  which  a  lady  was 
treated,  for  nearly  a  year,  homoeopathically,  for  a  slight  wen  on  the 
wrist,  caused,  probably,  by  a  rupture  of  the  capsular  ligament.  The 
case  was  finally  abandoned  as  incurable  by  our  method,  when,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  months  or  more,  the  tumor  suddenly  disappeared 
under  no  treatment  whatever,  save  the  vis  C07i8ervatrix  naturcB, 

Such  experiences  and  pretensions  disgust  the  medical  common- 
sense  of  mankind.  As  soon  expect  to  "gather  figs  from  thistles," 
or  to  reform  a  born  liar  with  texts  from  Holy  Writ,  as  to  cure 
mechanical  ailments  with  drug  remedies. 

Now,  in  the  language  of  the  Organoii  of  Medicine^  (sec.  1),  "The 
sole  duty  of  a  physician  is  to  restore  health  in  a  mild,  prompt  and 
durable  manner."  The  words  of  Sydenham,  the  "English  Hippo- 
crates," and  one  of  the  forerunners  of  Hahnemann,  are  equally 
explicit :  "  The  pomp  and  dignity  of  the  medical  art,"  said  he,  "  is 
less  seen  in  elegant  formulae,  than  in  the  cure  of  disease."  {Hist 
Heroes  MecL^  p.  270.)  Tlie  language  of  Robert  Boyle,  who  may  be 
termed  the  Hahnemann  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  whom,  no 
doubt,  Sydenham  was  indebted  for  much  of  his  wisdom,  is  even 
more  explicit :  "  I  think  a  wise  man,"  "  may  use  a  remedy  that  none 
but  a  fool  would  have  devised."     {Ihid.,  p.  239.) 

Now,  I  maintain  that  the  relief  of  pain  and  sufl^ering  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  cure  of  disease, — sometimes,  indeed,  it  is 
the  most  important  indication  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  There 
might,  then,  be  some  show  of  reason  in  rejecting  empirical  means  in 
the  cure  of  disease  and  soothing  pain,  and  suflFering,  if  the  homoeo- 
pathic science  of  therapeutics  were  perfected,  or  if  its  practitioners 
were  always  skilled  in  the  use  of  its  formulae. 
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A  homoeopathic  prescription  is  a  most  difficult  and  -<$ompIicated 
piece  of  inductive  science.  It  requires  intellectual  ability  of  no 
mean  order.  It  comprehends  the  investigation  of  every  case  of  dis- 
ease upon  its  merits,  uninfluenced  by  previous  experience  or  the 
knowledge  of  analogous  cases.  Who  of  us  with  eye  so  clear  and 
judgment  so  unclouded,  as  to  be^  able  to  do  this  without  bias  or 
prejudice  in  favor  of,  or  against  certain  remedies  ?  Who  of  us  is  wholly 
without  preferences  for  particular  remedies  ?  Certain  remedies  have 
been  associated  in  our  minds  for  prominent  diseases,  so  long  that  it 
is  impossible  to  think  of  one  without  recalling  the  other.  This  fact 
is,  alone,  fatal  to  that  intellectual  impartiality  in  the  selection  of  rem* 
edies,  contemplated  by  the  theory  of  homoeopathic  therapeutics. 
Moreover,  many  of  us  have^^  remedies  for  particular  cases. 

A  late  distinguished  member  of  this  Society  made  a  pet  remedy  of 
lachesis.  Every  obscure  case  of  disease  was,  in  his  estimation,  a  case  for 
lachesis.  His  mental  lens  was  colored,  so  to  speak,  with  that  virus,  and 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  three-headed  reptile  in  most 
anomalous  cases,  and  many  other  diseases  whose  features  are  more 
familiar.  His  success  with  that  remedy  is  said  to  have  been  so 
striking,  that  one  wonders  which  was  the  element  of  cure,  the  per- 
sonal magnetism  of  the  man  or  the  specific  virtues  of  the  virus  ? 
Another  colleague  had  a  pet  remedy  in  thuja  occidentalis.  It  was 
said  to  cure  variola  so  quickly  in  his  hands  that  the  pustules  had 
not  time  to  mature !  Another  colleague,  was  in  love,  at  one  time, 
with  apis  mellifica  in  ovarian  disease — especially  on  the  right  side. 

Nothing  is  more  familiar  in  medicine  than  the  announcement  that 
a  particular  remedy  is  almost  a  specific  for  certain  cases.  Lachesis 
is  said,  by  Jahr,  to  be  "  almost  a  specific  remedy  for  all "  tlie  con- 
comitants of  the  critical  age  of  women.  Just  as  if  there  were  any 
virtue  in  being  almost  anything!  What  would  it  avail  General 
Grant  to  be  almost  re-elected  Presi(Jent  of  the  United  States  ?  Or 
any  of  us  to  be  almost  saved  from  pestilence,  or  death  ? 

Mr.  Hughes  has  a  great  many  almx>st  specifics  for  various  diseases. 
So,  also,  has  our  own  able  Dr.  Hale,  and  other  prominent  advocates 
of  homoeopathic  therapeutics.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that,  these 
are  anomalies  in  our  profession,  and  that  they  almost^  if  not  quite, 
prove  that  many  of  the  ablest  minds  among  us  are  not  exempt  from 
influences  fatal  to  impartial  individualization  of  disease  and  its 
remedy. 

Moreover,  many  practitioners,  who,  perhaps,  possess  the  requisite 
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freedom  from  bias,  are  intellectually  incapable  of  rendering,  in  many 
cases,  a  homoeopathic  prescription  that  would  bear  the  test  of  close 
criticism.  Among  the  eighty,  or  more,  homoeopathic  physicians  in 
Brooklyn,  I  doubt  if  there  could  be  found  twenty — probably  not  ten 
— capable  of  rendering  in  a  chronic  disease,  or  in  an  acute  case,  if 
obscure,  a  sound  prescription  according  to  the  law  of  similars.  I 
say  this  in  no  disparagement  of  the  profession — not  at  all.  It  would 
be  simply  expecting  too  much  of  ordinary  mentality.  If  I  am 
not  in  error,  the  most  of  us — ^if  not  all — are  compelled  to  cut  and  fit 
our  remedies  as  the  seamstress  does  a  Dolly  Yarden,  or  the  mason 
his  block  of  granite,  only  with  far  less  certainty. 

In  a  very  successful  case  of  dysentery,  which  I  once  treated,  and 
falsely  gained  the  reputation  of  curing,  the  remedy  was  changed 
eight  times  during  the  twelve  daj's  of  its  duration !  Each  successive 
remedy  was  confidently  regarded  the  trtte  specific,  and  each,  in  turn, 
was  discarded,  as  day  by  day  new  developments  were  unfolded  and 
new  soundings  taken. 

In  a  most  aggravated  case  of  hysterical  debility,  in  the  care  of 
which  I  was  ably  assisted  by  a  learned  and  distinguished  colleague, 
a  score,  at  least,  of  remedies  were,  one  by  one,  analyzed  and  adminis- 
tered to  the  unhappy  patient,  but  with  results  not  very  creditable  to 
our^capacity  for  homoeopathic  individualization.  It  was  many  years 
ago,  but  I  remember  the  case  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday,  and  the 
remedies  prescribed.  With  pencil  and  paper  every  leading  element, 
or  pathognomonic  symptom,  was  by  me  carefully  noted  down. 
Then  the  pathogenesis  of  all  the  remedies  bearing  on  the  case  was 
also  taken  down  with  equal  care  and  the  two  compared,  and  the  rem- 
edy chosen  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  such  comparison.  Some- 
times the  doctors  agreed  in  their  analysis,  and  sometimes  they 
differed — more  often  the  latter.  The  patient,  however,  finally 
recovered. 

An  instance  which  will  illustrate  the  uncertainty  environing  this 
subject  was  related  to  me  not  long  since  by  my  esteemed  colleague, 
the  president  of  this  Society.  A  case  of  disease  of  peculiar  obstinacy 
had  bafiled  his  skill  for  many  weeks ;  whereupon  he  laid  it  before  a 
distinguished  student  of  homoeopathic  materia  medica  of  New  York, 
and  immediately  subsequent  thereto  to  a  learned  homoeopathic  stu- 
dent and  physician  of  our  city.  After  a  careful  analysis  by  each, 
although  quite  independent  of  one  another,  one  of  them  prescribed 
calc.  carb.,  the  other  ars.  alb.  I    Now,  either  one  of  these  remedies 
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was  homoeopathic  to  the  case,  or  neither.  Both  at  the  same  time 
coold  not  have  been.  Experiences  of  this  kind,  I  doubt  not,  are  well 
known  to  you  all,  and  need  not  be  detailed.  They  serve  "  to  point 
a  moral,"  if  not  "  to  adorn  a  tale."  I  know  of  nothing  which  more 
forcibly  pleads  for  the  largest  liberty  in  the  use  of  remedies  and 
medical  adjuvants,  not  inconsistent  with  sound  judgment  and  good 
medical  common  sense,  at  the  bedside  of  our  patients.  It  should 
also  teach  a  lesson  of  modesty,  charity,  toleration,  and  a  larger  free- 
dom of  opinion  in  the  profession. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  exercise  of  this  freedom  in  all  these 
elements  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  sick,  if  not  to  ourselves  and  to  each 
otiier. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  known  hot-water  fomentations  to 
relieve  the  agony  of  an  irritable  spine,  in  a  few  minutes,  that  had 
defied  the  choicest  and  best  chosen  remedies  for  days.  A  sponge, 
wet  in  hot  water  and  applied  to  the  throat,  relieves  the  asthma  of 
Miller  with  far  more  dispatch  than  any  potency  of  sambucus  niger 
that  I  ever  prescribed.  Moreover,  mustard  at  the  nape  of  the  neck 
is  a  most  beneficent  adjuvant  in  soothing  spinal  headaches.  Cool- 
water  irrigations  of  the  cervex  uteri  relieve  inflammation  in  the  part 
with  greater  celerity  than  belladonna,  phosphorus  or  sepia.  The 
warm  bath  is  more  efficacious  in  promoting  sleep  in  nervous  derange- 
ments than  coffee  or  ignatia. 

What  have  we  of  equal  value  with  chloroform  or  chloral  hydrate 
in  subduing  hysterical  convulsions  or  quieting  the  ravings  of  the 
maniac  ?  Who  of  us  can  cure  organic  stricture  without  systematic 
catheterism  ?  Can  any  one  of  us  he  sure  of  reducing  strangulated 
hernia  without  the  scalpel  ?  or  of  relieving  the  burden  of  ascites,  or  of 
an  ovarian  cyst  without  paracentesis?  or  of  extirpating  a  polypus 
without  the  knife,  ligature  or  ^craseur  ?  Can  we  overcome  the  suf- 
ferings of  varicose  veins  without  the  bandage  or  a  rubber  stocking  ? 
Are  we  prepared  to  treat  any  form  of  rupture  without  supports  ?  or 
of  uterine  dislocation  without  pessaries  ?  Can  we  always  cure  the 
itch, even,  without  ointments  ?  abscesses  without  poultices?  or  malig- 
nant ulcers  without  caustics  or  cleansing  lotions  ?  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  questions  among  a  thousand  of  like  import  which  have  to 
be  answered  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  consulting  room  every  year 
of  professional  life.  Only  those  who  can  answer  them  affirmatively 
can  consistently  raise  the  cry  "  mongrelism,"  or  "eclecticism,"  over 
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the  discomfited  beads  of  their  less  favored  but  equally  respectable 
colleagues. 

In  view  of  these  diflScnlties,  therefore,  which  beset  practical 
homoeopathy,  is  it  not  an  act  of  wisdom  to  receive  into  our  therapeu- 
tics and  materia  medica  empirical  remedies  and  mechanical  expedi- 
ents ?  I  answer.  Yes,  The  most  of  us  have  never  restricted  our 
practice  in  that  direction.  Under  the  unworthy  dodge  of  regimeriy 
the  homoeopathic  conscience  has  tolerated  in  many  of  us  a  very  fair 
indulgence  of  expedients.  The  fact  may  appear  not  a  little  ridicu- 
lous, nor  look  very  creditable  in  print,  but  nevertheless,  I  have 
known  many  professedly  strict  homoeopathic  physicians  to  break  up 
ague  paroxysms  with  massive  doses  of  quinine  as  a  tonic ;  use  caus- 
tics in  ulcers  as  disinfectants;  give  oxygenated  inhalations  as 
hygienic  /  and  prescribe  emetics,  cathartics,  sudorifics,  etc.,  as  sani- 
tary agents  /  consoling  themselves  and  their  patients  meanwhile  with 
such  ingenious  subterfuges,  that  no  violence  had  been  done  to  homoeo- 
pathic therapeutics ! 

Such  dodges  of  an  unwholesome  truth  are  confessions  of  palpable 
weakness,  and  indicate  no  small  degree  of  intellectual  cowardice. 
They  are  manifestly  unworthy  the  humblest  member  of  a  learned 
and  liberal  profession.  It  is  a  sign  of  idolatry — devotion  to  party, 
instead  of  to  principle.  It  is  analogous  to  the  worship  of  creed 
instead  of  truth.  It  certainly  ill  becomes  true  men  and  wmnen.  If 
the  temple  wherein  we  worship  be  too  small,  let  us  build  bigger ; 
there  is  material  enough.  If  the  homoeopathic  science  of  therapeu- 
tics, in  other  words,  be  incomplete  or  inadequate  to  fulfill  all  the 
indications  in  the  cure  and  alleviation  of  all  maladies,  non-surgical, 
to  which  flesh  is  heir,  let  it  be  openly  and  frankly  acknowledged. 
What  is  there  to  be  gained  by  sly  dodges  and  tricky  concealments  % 
Suppressing  the  truth  is  sometimes  defending  a  lie.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  science  is  of  Heaven,  and  needs  no  apologies  for  its  failures 
and  defects  from  men  and  women.  Medicine  is  divine  and  all- 
embracing,  and  is  under  the  thumb  or  responsibility  of  no  man. 
Homoeopathy  may  be  too  narrow  or  circumscribed,  but  the  medical 
art  is  large  enough,  I  am  sure,  to  supply  every  deficiency ;  and  he 
dishonors  himself  and  violates  a  sacred  trust  who,  failing  the  proper 
homoeopathic  remedy,  or  doubting  its  fulfilling  the  requisite  indica- 
tions in  a  given  case,  does  not  avail  himself  of  all  the  resources  of 
medical  science  and  art,  regardless  of  pathies  or  therapeias. 
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My  Worthy  Colleagues  of  the  State  Society :  In  the  discharge  ^of 
my  last  public  function  as  your  presiding  officer,  I  crave  your  atten- 
tion in  the  first  place  to  the  great  topic  of  your  two  latest  annual 
sessions,  namely,  the  reformation  of  examinations  for  the  license  and 
the  doctorate  in  medicine. 

As  you  were  informed  by  the  report  of  the  committee  or  bureau 
of  medical  education,  offered  at  the  semi-annual  session  of  this  body, 
your  excellent  bill,  after  passing  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
failed  to  become  a  law  by  the  veto  of  the  Governor,  whose  objections 
seem  to  me  not  by  any  means  insuperable.  You  ask,  at  the  hands 
of  the  government,  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  board  of 
examiners  in  medicine,  within  the  constitution  of  the  university  of 
the  State  and  under  the  administrative  control  of  its  regents.  You 
ask  that  the  university  admit  only  thoroughly  educated  young  men, 
possessing  very  sound  training  in  the  Latin  tongue,  some  knowledge 
of  the  Greek,  and  a  full  mastery  of  the  German  or  of  the  French 
language. 

In  addition  to  these  preliminary  requirements,  your  bill  provides 
that  the  candidates  shall  sustain  a  registered  examination  in  each 
department  of  a  complete  medical  education ;  and  finally,  that  the 
examiners  participating  in  the  scrutiny  shall  write,  at  the  foot  of  such 
registry,  each  one  tor  himself,  their  several  judgments  as  to  the  fitness 
of  the  candidates  for  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Moreover,  you  pray  the  government  to  cause  the  examination  to 
extend  to  both  systems  of  study  and  practice ;  an  obviously  necessary 
feature  of  a  thorough  training  in  modern  medicine,  which  has,  till 
this  effort  began,  been  entirely  overlooked  by  colleges  of  medicine 
the  world  over. 

Your  mode  of  appointing  the  examiners,  by  the  able  and  learned 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State,  secures,  as  far  and 
as  perfectly  as  human  foresight  can  do  so,  the  creation  of  a  faithful. 


impartial  and  competent  court  of  examination  ;  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, by  record  of  questions  and  answers  written  as  they  fall  from 
examiner  and  candidate,  provides  for  tlie  meritorious  student  a  fit, 
just  and  self-vindicating  honor  from  the  university  and  from  the  State 
itself,  surpassing  any  as  yet  known  to  our  laws. 

We  all,  of  both  schools,  alike  deplore  the  absence  of  preliminary 
requirements  of  an  educational  character  in  all  our  American  laws 
regulating  the  license  to  practice  medicine  and  also  in  each  of  the 
charters  regulating  the  colleges  of  medicine.  Ho  culture  in  any  sci- 
ence nor  in  any  literature  whatsoever,  not  even  a  primary  school 
training  in  our  vernacular  English,  is  demanded  of  the  pupil  on  his 
applying  for  admission  to  any  one  of  our  numerous  medical  colleges. 
Nor,  when  he  approaclies  the  censors  of  any  State  or  county  medical 
society  for  his  license,  or  the  faculty  of  any  college  for  the  doctorate, 
is  he  required  to  exhibit  any  knowledge  of  the  learned  language  in 
which  all  his  fnture  prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  the 
relief  of  the  dying  are  expected  to  be  written  by  his  own  hand. 

Thus,  by  implied  consent  of  every  one  of  our  State  governments, 
the  medical  pupil  is  allowed  to  enter  upon  and  complete  a  three 
years'  course  of  reading,  lectures  and  demonstrations,  in  every 
line  and  fact  of  which  he  must  eudounter  technical  phrases  drawn 
from  Latin  and  Greek  sources,  each  one  of  which  proves  a  stumbling 
block  of  detention  to  him  or  a  cheering  aid,  as  he  may  be  instructed  in 
or  ignorant  of  those  languages.  If,  by  sad  chance,  he  know  nothing 
of  these  two  keys  to  the  rudiments  of  scientific  medicine,  he  must 
not  only  go  through  his  college  coui*ses,  but  also  through  his  entire 
life  career,  be  his  natural  gifts  what  they  may,  in  a  lame,  confused 
and  ever  incomplete  appreciation  of  all  that  he  reads  in  books,  or 
hears  from  learned  teachers,  and,  consequently,  of  all  that  he  him- 
self observes  also.  Wonderful  tact,  ever  tending  to  debasing  artifices, 
does  it  require  of  a  practitioner  so  situated  in  society,  to  support  the 
implied  role  of  a  learned  citizen  and  accomplished  physician! 

The  profession  and  the  government  are  both  in  fault,  alike  respon- 
sible for  this  sad  state  of  medical  education.  It  is  lack  of  energetic 
statement  on  our  part,  and  of  generous  co-operation  for  its  removal ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  government  it  is  a  culpable  unwillingness  to 
interfere  with  the  fancied  rights  of  incorporated  medical  schools. 

The  government  permits  any  man  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  to 
canvass  for  the  degree  and  license  without  challenge  as  to  any  other 
department  of  knowledge  than  medicine,  and  of  that  only  the  sketchea 


and  Bommary  contents  of  two  hnrried  courses  of  lectures  delivered 
bj  teachers  of  whose  attainments  it  can  have  no  test  or  scratiny 
whatever,  beyond  the  degree  obtained  from  other  teachers  of  the 
same  order  of  education.  Moreover,  the  government  takes  the  testi- 
mony of  these  teachers,  so  appointed,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  degree  and  license,  when  it  ought  to  know  that  their 
pecuniary  interests  urge  them  to  push  illiterate  and  otherwise  unfur- 
nished young  men  into  a  profession  full  to  its  brim  with  weighty 
responsibilities  and  imperiled  duties.  The  profession  should  protest, 
but  it  does  not ;  and  so  its  overcrowded  ranks  go  on  receiving  acces- 
Bions,  by  thousands  annually,  of  dootores  indocti,  nay,  even  indoGtis- 
wnij  from  generation  to  generation.  This  sad  and  ever-growing 
evil  cannot  continue  very  much  longer;  an  enlightened  community 
must,  ere  long,  demand  higher  courts  of  examination  than  the  col- 
leges furnish,  stronger  preliminary  training  than  common  country 
schools  can  give,  and  an  impartial  and  watchful  supervision  of  the 
license  to  practice  our  sacred  art  by  a  high  commission  in  each  State. 

When  tliat  day  arrives,  and  when  this  great  State  shall  have 
charged  the  regents  of  its  university  to  institute  a  uniform  test  of 
merit  above  the  present  college  diploma  and  the  county  and  State 
society  license;  when,  in  short, the  government  shall  have  instituted 
a  State  examination  of  all  aspirants  for  practice,  within  its  limits,  like 
the  German  StacUs  excmten^  the  profession  will  begin  (but  never  till 
then)  an  ascending  scale  of  acquirement  and  of  efficiency  in  the 
bestowal  of  its  great  benefits. 

When  our  country  was  younger  and  all  the  States  were  sparsely 
populated  by  widely  separated  nuclei  of  settlements,  with  slow  and 
difficult  channels  of  intercourse  between  them,  our  American  system 
of  licensing  unlettered  men  as  practitioners,  who  might,  however, 
happen  to  know  a  few  maxims  of  surgery  and  medicine,  whs  admissi- 
ble, as  being  the  best  that  could  be  accomplished.  This  was  better 
than  no  scrutiny  and  no  license  at  all,  imperfect  and  unsafe  as  it  cer- 
tainly was ;  besides  by  being  early  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
county  judiciary,  it  was  a  rudirnental  framework  for  a  nobler  future 
reality. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that,  after  several  interviews  with 
Governor  Hofifman  respecting  the  scope  and  provisions  of  your  bill, 
I  am  convinced  that  he  will  not  again  oppose  its  passage.  If  it 
become  law,  J  suggest  that  you  consult  together,  in  your  several 
counties,  and  send  to  the  Eegents  of  the  University,  in  this  city,  lists 
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of  nominees  for  the  board  of  examiners,  with  your  preferences  as  to 
the  office  of  its  chairman,  or  president.  Permit  me  to  saj  that  the 
nominees  shonld,  in  every  case,  be  liberally  educated  physicians ;  it 
cannot  facilitate  the  ultimate  success  of  the  new  law  to  appoint 
examiners  of  a  lower  grade  of  culture  than  is  demanded,  in  its  pro- 
visions, from  the  candidates  who  come  to  them  for  inspection. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  a  pioneer  of  our  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  last  survivor  of  the  small  circle  of  New  York  physicians 
who  proposed  this  reformation  of  the  license  system  in  that  city,  long 
years  ago,  that  this  State  Medical  Society  has  renewed  and  success- 
fully agitated  our  plan. 

You  have  proposed  an  innovation  which  must  very  soon  become 
law,  and  it  is  honoring  to  your  body  as  a  medical  corporation,  and  to 
each  of  you  individually ;  for  you  have  supported  this  salutary  measure 
by  unanimous  votes  at  each  session  since  it  was  reported  from  your 
bureau  of  education.  Permit  me  to  solicit  your  continued  support  of 
your  bill  after  it  becomes  law,  and  of  the  measures  by  which  the 
Begents  shall  execute  its  reformatory  and  most  useful  provisions  ;  for 
by  so  doing  you  will  not  only  do  merited  honor  to  the  memories  of 
Gram,  Channing,  Hull,  Wilson  and  Curtis,  but  also  efficiently  help 
forward  the  sacred  standard  of  the  public  health. 

My  second  topic,  gentlemen,  is  a  cnrsory  notice  of  the  studies 
and  researches  which  should  engross  the  attention  and  occupy  nearly 
all  the  leisure  hours  of  the  young  physician,  for  at  least  four  years 
after  receiving  his  degree  from  the  Medical  College. 

As  I  estimate  the  education,  or  rather  the  full  development  of  an 
effective  physician,  I  can  but  regard  his  pupil  stage,  however  labori- 
ous and  even  irksome  it  may  have  proved  itself  for  him,  as  in  fact  a 
very  inconsiderable  share  of  his  student  work. 

In  all  the  rudimental  pupilage  his  attention  and  his  memory  only 
are  heavily  tasked  (steadily  and  perplexingly  so,  as  our  prevailing 
system  of  hurried  pressure  in  teaching  medicine  is  now) ;  his  ability 
to  classify  particulars,  and  to  combine  them  into  dogmatic  forms  of 
science  and  maxims  of  practical  art,  cannot  safely  be  called  into 
action. 

He  must  acquire  descriptive  details  in  vast  numbers  with  all  their 
novel  teclmics,  and  he  must  retain  both  tenaciously  for  prompt  use 
in  his  readings  and  recitations.  Conflicts  of  opinion  as  to  facts 
and  as  to  theory  are  to  be  determined,  not  by  his  own  critical  facul- 
ties, but  by  the  weight  of  his  teachers'  authority. 


He  is  necessarily  a  docile  learner,  and  only  euch  ;  a  collater  of  radi- 
ments,  not  an  architect ;  by  no  means  as  yet  a  critic ;  not  yet  qualified 
to  distill  the  elements  he  is  acquiring  and  still  to  acquire,  through  the 
alembic  of  his  own  genius  into  a  unitary  system  in  accord  with  his 
peculiar  psychic  temperament ;  not  yet  from  his  own  resources  fur- 
nished with  the  apparatus  of  medical  art  or  the  stand-points  of  true 
medical  logic.  Nevertheless,  when  his  legal  term  of  pupilage  is 
complete  and  the  college  has  issued  his  diploma,  his  autonomy  must 
begin,  whether  he  be  equipped  for  its  just  exercise  or  not.  He  must 
take  responsible  charge  of  others'  endangered  health,  and  he  must 
take  upon  himself  the  guidance  of  his  own  sacred  tasks  evermore, 
to  the  close  of  his  life-journey. 

As  such  self-tutor,  we  elder  ones  implore  him  to  adopt  a  systematic 
and  vigorous  plan  of  development  of  his  new  pupil ;  to  perfect  any 
Bcant  knowledge  of  details,  and  to  learn  how  to  combine  these  by  his 
own  reasoning  powers  into  a  scientific  whole  within  his  own  psychic 
domain.  His  art  of  healing  should  become  as  really  a  part  of  his 
sonl  as  if  he  had  invented  each  one  of  its  maxims  himself ;  as  if  he 
hkd  excogitated  every  principle  of  each  of  its  great  correlated 
sciences. 

But  to  enter  upon  this  manly  care  of  his  own  development,  with 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  with  any  hope  of  creating  and  support- 
ing his  self-respect  in  his  new  realm  of  duties,  he  must  sturdily  review 
each  of  the  studies  of  his  college  curricula,  especially  anatomy,  physi- 
ology and  chemistry.  And  he  must  make  this  review  by  renovated 
dissections  and  by  reiterated  demonstrations,  and  continue  them  till  he 
knows  for  himself,  instead  of  merely  memorizing  what  his  former 
teachers  were  supposed  to  know.  It  is  one  thing  to  remember,  and 
alwaysa  very  useful  and  important  thing ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  know  the  truth  of  the  dicta  stored  in  the  memory  ;  "  aZiitd  est  memi- 
nUse  aUvd  scire,^^  To- know  anatomy  in  this  higher  sense,  is  to  be 
ready,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  to  arrest  hemorrhages  from  wounded 
arteries,  to  repose  luxated  bones  safely,  to  adjust  broken  ones,  and  to 
assist  the  parturient  in  perilous  casualties ;  in  a  word,  it  is  to  be  quali- 
fied to  execute  a  surgeon's  functions,  with  manly  calmness  and  just 
efficiency. 

Moreover,  such  knowledge  of  anatomy,  fortified  by  the  habitual 
use  of  the  miscroscope,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  competency  in  the 
great  and  ever  growing  science  of  physiology,  the  indispensable  basis 
of  therapeia.    To  be  his  own  mentor,  and  thus  to  become  thoroughly 
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iiBefulin  the  beneficent  work  he  has  chosen,  the  young  licentiate  in  medi- 
cine mnst  also  stadj  some  topics  not  included  in  his  college  courBes, 
perhaps  not  even  named  in  their  text-books  ;  for  instance,  climatology, 
hydriatics,  the  history  of  mediciDe,  electrology  and  animal  magnetism. 

To  this  imposing  but  practically  important  list  of  researches,  await- 
ing the  ample  leisure  hours  of  the  young  graduate,  and  ever  courting 
the  earnest  consideration  of  the  oldest  practitioner,  I  reiterate  and 
name  again  the  claims  of  the  science  of  physiology ;  and  this  especially 
for  the  occupation  of  very  much  time  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to 
make  incessant  use  of  the  new-school  materia  medica. 

It  is  not  as  generally  understood  as  it  should  be  that  this  science  is 
of  the  fullest  importance  to  the  homoeopath ist  in  the  choice  of  his  reme- 
dies. Hahnemann's  definition  of  disease  is,  that  it  is,  in  every  instance, 
a  change  of  vital  activity  ;  not  a  quantitative  mutation  in  the  substance 
or  entity  of  life,  but  a  new  series  of  reaction  to  morbific  influences, 
whether  physical  or  psychical.  Disease,  as  the  object  of  our  art,  is 
simply  and  only  a  change  of  functional  phenomena.  It  is  not  an 
imported  substance,  an  outside  entity.  It  is  only  the  life  of  the  sub- 
ject, manifesting  itself  under  certain  conditions  by  changed  sensations, 
changed  functions,  and,  lastly,  by  changed  growths  or  products. 
The  latter  are  not  the  homoeopathists'  objective,  but  their  efiicient 
cause  is  ever  his  art-point  of  attack.  Wherefore,  as  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  such  sensational  and  functional  changes  and  their  structural 
results,  in  every  medicable  case,  is  the  only  attainable  conception  of 
the  disease,  ^.  «.,  of  the  state  to*  be  removed,  and  also  is  the  only  sci- 
entific clue  by  which  a  remedial  agent  can  be  reached,  homceopathy 
forbids  her  disciples  to  deviate  from  the  pathways  of  sound  evidence, 
the  domain  of  every  positive  science,  by  a  transcendental  search  for 
his  art-object  among  the  illusory  conceits  and  evermore  changing 
hypotheses  of  the  elder  methods. 

Entity  is  objective  to  God  alone ;  no  finite  intelligence  can 
know  anything  of  it  except  its  utterings,  its  phenomena  ;  no  quantita- 
tive or  qualitative  changes  in  life  itself  have  ever  been,  or  ever  can 
become,  appreciable  by  human  observation. 

But  how  can  we,  of  this  stringent  method  of  procedure,  appreciate 
disease  otherwise  than  by  studying  well,  sharply,  incessantly,  the  vital 
activities  and  the  functional  utterances  of  the  healthy  organism — 
otherwise  than  by  amply  knowing  physiology  ! 

Allopathy  makes  use  of  physiology  chiefiy — perhaps  I  may  say 
exclusively — to  aid  her  disciple  in  his  impossible  endeavor  to  know 


the  nature — ^not  the  phenomena  only,  bnt  the  nature — of  disease. 
That  is  to  say,  allopathy  seeks  to  know  and  evermore  affects  to  under- 
stand what  that  change  may  be  in  the  inscrntable  entity,  life,  which 
prodaces  the  symptoms  of  the  snfierer. 

Homoeopathy  makes  use  of  physiology  to  guide  her  disciple  in  the 
detecting  of  his  art  objective,  the  grouping  out  of  the  totality  of 
morbid  symptoms  and  morbid  products  in  each  case ;  and  she  forbids 
him  to  attempt  to  found  a  scheme  of  cure,  in  any  possible  instance  or 
emergency,  upon  assumptions  drawn  from  that  realm  of  conjecture 
which  lies  outside  the  well  defined  limits  of  human  observation,  of 
positive  science. 

The  allopathist,  moreover,  assumes  to  be  aware,  in  some  a  priori 
way,  impossible  in  any  human  science,  that  some  drugs  diminish  or 
increase  life  quantitatively,  and  that  others  affect  it  qualitatively ; 
and  he  chooses  his  remedies,  against  his  assumed  biological  morbid 
changes,  from  these  his  fancies  about  drug  powers.  Hence  his 
nomenclature  of  tonics  and  debilitants,  and  of  narcotics,  sedatives, 
deobstruents,  etc. ;  and  hence  his  compounding,  combining  and 
.classifying  of  mixtures  which  correspond  to  his  fancied  ^^indications 
of  cure."  His  physiology,  too,  must  bow  to  his  a  priori  tendencies, 
and  the  functions  in  health  and  in  disease,  must,  in  his  method  of 
art,  depend  on  correlated  assumptions  about  life  as  to  quantity  and 
temperament. 

£ut  the  homoeopathist  assumes  nothing  whatever  a  priori  as  to 
drug  powers.  He  tests  these  by  careful  trials  of  them,  each  one  by 
itself,  and  he  knows  them  only  through  their  purely  physiological 
effects;  and  his  interpretation  of  such  effects  is  not  vitiated  by 
assumptions  in  the  unsettled  departments  of  physiology.  He  cannot 
classify  his  remedies  ;  each  drug,  after  its  proving  on  the  healthy,  is 
the  symbol  for  the  totality  of  its  own  physiological  effects  alone. 

The  homoeopathist  must,  moreover,  know  physiology  tlioroughly, 
in  order  to  conduct  drug  trials,  on  himself  or  others,  with  precision 
and  success,  for  the  enriching  of  the  materia  medica. 

Without  physiology  he  cannot  take  a  single  sure  step  in  the 
onward  progress  of  this  vital  branch  of  his  school ;  nor  can  he  admin- 
ister, in  a  scientific  or  self-satisfying  manner,  any  of  its  resources  for 
the  healing  of  diseases. 

Long  centuries  ago,  6alen,  one  of  the  immortals  of  our  profession, 
saw,  in  a  moment  of  profound  inspiration,  the  true  use  of  physiology 
in  practical  medicine ;  although  he  utterly  failed  to  apply  it  in  his  art 
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precepts  in  tlie  only  way  which  the  obvioas  truth  of  his  great  maxim 
demands. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  his  golden  words  up  from  the 
buried  past,  as,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  fitting  expression  of  the 
right  side  of  our  great  controversy  regarding  the  primordial  elements 
of  the  art  of  healing  which  can  be  found  in  ^  the  whole  literature  of 
medicine : 

'^  Cujvsque  marbi  tanta  est  magnitudo^  qtumtum  a  naturali  statu 
recedit ;  quanticm  vera  recedat^  is  solits  novit  qui  naturcUem  hcibitum 
[physiologiam']  ad  amussim  tenueriV^ 

My  dear  junior  colleagues,  renew  and  steadfastly  persevere  in  your 
pursuit  of  this  great  science.  With  the  aids  of  your  scalpel,  a  chem- 
ical laboratory  and  the  microscope,  make  practical  researches  in  veri- 
fication of  each  important  department  in  physiology.  For  thus  and 
only  thus  can  you  righteously  discharge  the  obligations  of  a  practi- 
tioner, or  the  functions  of  a  teacher  of  scientific  medicine.  Learn 
from  physiology  and  chemistry,  patiently  studied,  how  to  estimate 
with  justice  and  candor  the  great  issue,  joined  over  sixty  years  ago, 
between  the  two  scliools  in  medicine.  Find  from  this  culture  the 
real  value  of  Hahnemann's  protests  against  the  transcendental  meth- 
ods in  the  elder,  and  also  the  real  value  of  his  contributions  to  the 
later  of  these  schools.  Study  his  Organon  of  Rational  MedicinSy 
and  also  Orauvogl's  Commentaries^  with  faithful  attention. 

Learn  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  your  position  ;  to  know  that  it 
is  impregnable,  however  few  its  defenders,  becaase  its  foundations 
are  laid  in  ascertained  science  and  imperishable  philosophy.  80 
shall  you  be  able  to  bear  arms  worthily  in  the  unwelcome  contest  to 
which  you  must  be  a  party,  and  to  await  its  termination  with  tranquil 
assurance.  For  terminate  it  certainly  will,  and  that  in  a  peace  hon- 
orable to  you  and  grateful  to  the  other  party.  I  trust  the  day  of 
reconstruction  is  not  very  distant. 

The  history  of  civilization  shows  a  steady  progress  in  the  tolera- 
tion of  differences  of  opinion  in  politics  and  religion.  The  ratio  of 
that  advance  in  toleration  is  manifestly  a  progressive  ratio,  so  that 
the  philanthropic  observer  can  feel  its  movement  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  ten  ages  for  one,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  epoch  of 
the  last  religious  wars  of  Europe. 

To-day  Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants  live  in  political  amity, 
and  even  social  good-will,  who,  less  than  three  hundred  years  ago, 
were  reciprocally  lighting  the  torch  and  wielding  the  rack  for  enforc- 
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ing  nniformity  of  opinion ;  and  moBt  of  this  grand  achievement  has 
been  attained  within  the  last  half  century ;  nay,  as  to  masses  of 
population,  within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  documents  of  toleration  gather  upon  as  day  by  day  '^  thicker 
than  leaves  in  Yallambrosa ; "  for  modern  civilization,  understanding 
the  rights  of  man  and  knowing  the  necessity  of  liberty  for  their  sup- 
port, is  walking  away  in  supreme  contempt  from  the  apparatus  of 
enforced  uniformity. 

Stand  firmly  in  your  place,  my  young  friend ;  assert  your  right 
with  that  of  every  other  man  to  utter  and  to  follow  the  opinions 
which  fact  and  reflection  honestly  produce.  Be  thou  of  the  party 
of  toleration,  for  that  is  the  party  of  justice,  of  true  humanity  I 

But,  to  make  your  physiological  researches,  and  your  study  of 
Hahnemann's  Organon  and  of  the  polemic  essays  on  both  sides  of 
that  great  work,  you  should  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  ever-teeming  nursery  of  the  former  and  the  essential  treas- 
ury of  the  latter. 

Moreover,  with  this  acquirement,  you  can  ever,  after  making  it, 
keep  pace,  without  fatigue,  with  the  front  rank  of  contributors  to 
every  science  correlated  with  medicine,  and  thus  gracefully  fill  the 
position  which  civilization  assigns  to  all  men  of  culture  in  your  glo- 
rious calling. 

I  can  hopefully  encourage  our  young  colleagues,  in  undertaking 
this  goodly  task,  by  my  own  experience  ;forI  accomplished  it  daring 
the  early  years  of  my  practice,  amid  many  professional  and  domestic 
cares  and  anxieties.  The  absence  of  all  translations  in  homoeopathic 
literature,  at  the  time  Gram  came  to  this  country,  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  qualify  myself  to  read  the  Organon  and  the 
materia  medica  of  Hahnemann  as  soon  as  possible  after  I  became 
convinced  of  the  great  value  of  his  system. 

When  his  mastery  of  the  German  is  effected,  the  young  practitioner 
will  not  only  select  his  remedies  with  greater  accuracy  of  choice 
than  before,  but  he  will  possess  a  ready  key  for  all  the  new  contribu- 
tions to  physiology,  pathology  and  therapeutics,  which  the  great  host 
of  German  savans  are  steadily  pouring  into  the  treasury  of  medicine ; 
a  key  which  saves  him  all  the  time,  often,  by  far,  too  long,  which 
elapses  before  their  valuable  discoveries  are  given,  in  efficient  detail, 
to  the  English  medical  reader.  Many  of  my  private  pupils  have  gone 
through  this  task ;  and  each  of  these,  in  turn,  has  filled  a  broader 
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place  in  his  region,  and  executed  far  more  asefnl  work  in  consequence 
of  such  attainment. 

Wherefore,  my  diligent  young  colleague,  suffer  me,  without 
offense,  to  implore  you  to  rank  high,  in  your  self-imposed  labors,  this 
one  inexpressibly  valuable  acquirement. 

It  is  certainly  a  remunerative  labor ;  even  irom  its  very  earliest 
beginning,  the  learner  culls  new  flowers  from  the  exotic  literature, 
whose  novel  forms  and  odors  surprise  and  gladden  him  as  he  works, 
and  they  linger  with  him  through  all  his  after  seasons  of  life. 

Respecting  this  German  study  I  may  safely  quote  you  the  trite  old 
line  of  Horace,  in  good  though  new  apposition : 

**  Dimidium  facti,  qui  cepit,  habet:  sapere  aude." 

Every  man's  happiness  depends  upon  his  usefulness  to  othera  ;  but 
the  medical  practitioner  cannot  be  as  useful  as  his  conscience,  and 
his  self-respect  will  assuredly  require  of  him,  unless  he  supplement 
his  pupil  studies  by  later  and  larger  researches  in  chemistry,  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  the  way  I  have  indicated.  He  must  also  know 
how  to  use  the  microscope  and  chemical  tesits,  and  how  to  develop 
the  cardinal  testimony  of  auscultation  and  percussion,  before  he  can 
make  the  independent  diagnoses  which  are  to  constitute  his  weight 
of  character  as  a  physician,  his  measure  of  art-power,  among  his  fel- 
low-men. But  the  medical  man's  usefulness,  in  the  community  and 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  his 
strictly  professional  knowledge.  To  effect  all  the  good  which  his 
benefactive  post  as  a  physician,  and  his  peculiar  talents  and  disposi- 
tion as  a  man,  present  to  him  for  his  administration,  he  must  have 
acquired  the  intellectual  and  moral  weight  of  character  which  a  large 
culture  in  literatures  and  philosophies  only  can  bestow  ;  and  to  facili- 
tate his  pleasant  and  profitable  reading  in  these  directions,  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  the  richest  storehouse  of  all  literatures  and  philosophies, 
ancient  or  modern,  is  assuredly  his  best  possible  resource. 

With  such  attainments,  each  one  of  which  remunerates  him  in  the 
development  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  lacnlties  while  he  is 
working  toward  it,  he  is  fully  equipped  for  his  life  work.  He  can 
thenceforward  not  only  cure  the  medicable  maladies  that  fall  within 
his  scope  of  professional  labors  and  do  his  full  share  in  alleviating 
the  pangs  of  the  incurables  and  of  the  dying,  in  the  best  possible 
modes  of  his  ennobling  art,  but  he  also  can  become  a  peacemaker 
in  families  beyond  all  others,  a  guardian  of  the  imperiled  virtue  of 
the  young,  a  solace  to  the  unhappy  victim  of  vice,  a  comfort  to  the 
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bereaved,  the  forsaken  of  society,  and  to  the  terror-stricken  of  all 
kinds,  all  aronud  his  brave  pathway  of  life. 

Let  him  not,  however,  undervalue  his  genius,  or  repine  at  his 
seemingly  neglected  lot,  if  these  blessed  powers  are  not  called  for 
daily  or  hourly,  in  the  morning  epoch  of  his  career ;  for,  called  for 
they  always  are  at  the  hands  of  their  possessor,  sooner  or  later.  More- 
over, the  moral  forces  of  the  physician,  like  the  effective  shadows  of  a 
goodly  landscape,  grow  in  aesthetic  power  and  beauty  as  the  afternoon 
ftun  declines  to  its  setting.  Besides,  even  if  doomed  to  pass  away 
from  earth  before  the  full  manhood  epoch  of  his  moral  efficiency  has 
come  to  pay  him  for  his  studies  and  researches  in  medicine  and  phi- 
losophy, let  him  know  that  the  wise  of  all  the  ages  have  looked  cheer- 
fnlly  beyond  this  life  for  the  fullest  employment  of  every  real  acquisi- 
tion made  here  on  earth. 

In  conclusion  I  venture  to  speak  of  one  topic  more,  namely,  animal 
magnetism.  Although  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  its  introduc- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  post  graduate's  researches,  may  not  be 
agreeable  to  some  here,  and  perhaps  to  many  whom  they  represent 
in  the  county  societies,  yet  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  say,  on  my  own 
individual  responsibility,  that  the  young  physician  should  most  cer- 
tainly investigate  zoomagnetism  earnestly  and  thoroughly. 

This  study  greatly  aids  in  the  elucidation  of  many  problems  in  physi- 
ology, especially  that  unsolved  one,  sleep  and  dream,  and  also  in  psy- 
chology. It  has  assisted  me  in  defining  and  treating  somnambulism, 
catalepsy,  hysteria  and  trance.  Important  elements  of  treating  some 
forms  of  mental  aberration  may  be  derived  from  it,  especially  those 
connected  with  religious  ecstacies  and  with  sense  hallucinations. 

Very  soon  after  the  experiments  of  Mesmer  were  instituted  and 
promulgated,  about  a  century  ago,  they  engaged  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  German  physiologists  and  pathologists ;  and  steadily  from 
that  time  the  whole  subject  has  held  a  scientific  position  in  all  the 
German  States. 

As  early  as  the  year  1810  Blumenbacb,  in  his  great  chapter  on 
Sleep,  cites  a  large  medical  book,  by  Wienholt,  on  the  ride  of  wnvmal 
^nwgnetism  as  a  remedy, 

Hahnemann,  in  his  Organofij  published  over  sixty  years  ago, 
directs  specifically  the  application  of  mesmerism  in  certain  cases. 

And  lastly,  in  our  own  day.  Baron  Keichenbach  has  been  publish- 
ing for  over  twenty-five  years  very  important  scientific  experiments 
on  this  topic. 
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Moreover,  the  irrepf^essible  extension  of  non-professional  experi- 
ments in  all  this  country  and  in  England  and  France,  just  where  the 
profession,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  into  and  decide  upon  its 
powers  and  value  as  a  remedial  agent,  have  declined  this  duty,  will 
very  soon  compel  our  united  attention  where  it  should  have  been 
long  ago  voluntarily  bestowed. 

I  urge  no  physician  to  go  beyond  the  domain  of  his  duty  in  his 
experiments.  That  is  to  say,  he  should  go  far  enough  to  understand 
the  use  of  mesmerism  as  an  adjuvant  to  his  other  means  of  cure,  and 
also  to  understand  the  conditions  under  which  mesmeric  spasms, 
ansBsthesia  and  ecstacy  severally  occur.  Beyond  this,  he  need  not 
advance  into  the  region  of  pneumatology,  which  is  the  proper  realm 
of  the  clerical  profession  and  of  authors  and  teachers  in  mental 
science.  But,  to  repeat,  it  is  my  conviction  that  all  young  physicians 
of  real  culture  should  look  into  this  matter  long  enough  and  deep 
enough  to  acquire  what  I  have  now  suggested  and  also  to  beftiUy  able 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  patients  from  the  mischievous  prac- 
tices of  unlettered  and  misdirected  clairvoyants. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society,  allow  me  to  bid  the  young  graduates, 
whom  I  have  addressed  through  you,  a  God-speed  in  tiiat  arduous 
life-task  we  set  before  them.  Permit  me  to  tell  them,  from  your 
experience  and  from  my  own  long  and  closing  journey,  that  their 
choice  of  earthly  labors  and  duties  is  nobly  right.  Begun  in  hard 
lessons,  carried  on  to  mature  and  even  to  late  manhood  in  the  midst 
of  watchings,  dangers,  depressing  cares  and  harrowing  sympathies^ 
the  career  of  the  philanthropic  physician  is,  nevertheless,  a  blessed 
course  of  life ;  one  that  I  should  certainly  choose  over  again  were  I 
brought  back,  as  in  the  fable  of  Pelias,  from  the  Elysian  fields  to 
wander  once  more  on  earth  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  I 
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VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 


GBKTLEMBN  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS,— 

It  has  been  made  my  duty  to  speak  to  you  the- last  word 
for  those  to  whom  you  have  come  for  many  words  of  science 
and  knowledge ;  the  last  and  the  best  word,  in  which  heart 
and  head  unite,  is  that  which  bids  you  "  God  speed"  on  the 
way  that  lies  before  you. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  word  in  common  use ;  but  I  do  not 
give  it  to  you  as  a  form  of  common  usage.  To  me,  it  is  an 
earnest  and  solemn  word,  full  of  deep  meaning,  and  of  high 
import.  If  you  are  to  fare  well  in  this  world,  or  in  the 
world  to  come,  then  must  your  life  be  of  "(7orf'«  ipe-edingJ'^ 
None  other  is  a  true  life ;  for  human  life,  in  its  last  and 
highest  analysis,  is  eternal  life.  From  God,  who  is  life,  it 
comes  forth,  and  He  gives  and  preserves  it,  in  order  that  it 
may  return  unto  Him  again  in  fuller  and  more  perfect  form, 
in  order  that  He  may  receive  His  own  with  usury.  He  pro- 
vides the  seed  and  the  ground;  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
day  by  day,  in  needed  abundance,  that  man  may  present  to 
Him  "  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,"  when  He  comes  to  gather 
His  harvest  into  everlasting  garners.  Giving  and  providing 
are  God's  work  alone ;  but  receiving  and  using  are  man's 
work,  from  God  and  with  God.  Can  man  do  his  work  well 
and  truly  without  God's  speeding? 

Even  as  you,  Gentlemen,  if  actuated  by  a  warm  love  for 
the  use  upon  which  you  are  about  to  enter,  and  by  a  sincere 
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desire  for  the  well-being  of  your  patient,  aided  and  directed 
by  your  finite  science  and  limited  knowledge,  shall  hereafter 
most  carefully  observe  the  flow  of  the  blood  which  gives 
vitality  to  his  system ;  even  as  you,  with  finger  on  his  wrist, 
shall  count  and  mark  the  strength  or  weakness,  the  regu- 
larity or  irregularity  of  its  every  pulsation  ;  so  does  He  from 
His  divine  love  of  doing  good  to  all,  and  from  His  divine 
desire  for  your  eternal  welfare,  with  infinite  wisdom  and 
unerring  science,  watch  the  flow  of  your  affections  and 
thoughts,  those  vital  elements  of  your  real  being ;  so  does 
He  lay  His  divine  finger  on  the  determinations  and  reso- 
lutions which  join  your  purposes  to  your  actions,  count 
their  pulsations,  and  mark  with  infinite  accuracy  their 
strength  or  weakness,  their  order  or  disorder. 

Even  as  you,  by  observation  and  scientific  analysis,  shall 
seek  the  data  upon  which  to  base  a  right  and  rigid  applica- 
tion of  your  great  law  of  "similia  similibus  curantur,"  and 
by  the  effects  to  reach  and  remove  the  cause  that  lies  in 
them  as  the  seed  in  its  fruit,  so  does  He  by  His  all-seeing 
eye  and  omniscient  synthesis,  "search  the  heart  and  try 
the  reins,"  see  the  aff*ections  and  know  the  thoughts  which 
move  and  form  your  life,  and  render  it  morally  and  spirit- 
ually diseased,  in  order  that  He  may  apply  the  great  law  of 
His  permissive  providence,  which  gives  the  divine  formula  of 
"  similia  similibus  curantur,"  and  by  the  operation  of  which 
He  effects  a  spiritual  cure  or  reformation,  suffering  the 
devils,  whose  name  is  legion,  to  pass  out  of  the  life  pos- 
sessed by  them  "into  the  herd  of  swine,"  in  them  "to  run 
violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  to  perish  in 
the  waters." 

Gentlemen,  mark  this  analogy,  and  let  your  reasoa  unite 
with  your  observation  and  experience  now  and  in  the  future, 
to  its  perpetual  establishment  as  a  momentous  verity.  The 
blood  is  the  life  of  the  body ;  its  predominant  quality  and 
general  flow  determine  the  prevailing  quality  and  the  usual 
conditions  of  that  life ;  and  in  each  little  pulsation,  as  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  that  quality  and  flow,  there  is  pre- 
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sented  a  miniature  image  pf  the  state  of  the  blood  and  of 
the  life  of  the  body,  which  is  dependent  upon  it. 

Love  is  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Its  prevalent  quality,  with 
the  general  tendency  of  thought  and  determination  produced 
by  its  activity,  gives  character,  tone,  and  form  to  the  spirit 
of  man's  words  and  actions,  and,  in  every  least  affection,  feel- 
ing, or  emotion  which  moves  the  heart,  lights  up  a  spark  of 
thought  in  the  mind,  and  goes  forth  into  word  or  deed,  even 
the  most  trivial,  you  may  behold  the  whole  man  in  his 
real  life,  if  you  have  learnt  to  adjust  and  handle  the  intel- 
lectual microscope  with  a  nicety  and  skill,  such  as  you  have 
acquired  in  the  use  of  that  natural  instrument  which  has 
made  "the  invisible  things  of  creation  to  be  clearly  seen,** 
and  which  leaves  the  mind  of  the  humble  student  in  a  maze  of 
awe  and  wonder,  between  the  multitude  of  God's  thoughts  and 
the  magnitude  of  God's  love,  as  manifested  in  the  tiny  thing 
of  life,  unmarked  by  the  naked  eye,  even  when  floating  in 
the  sunbeam,  and  in  the  Universe  of  worlds  which  no  human 
imagination  can  grasp,  though  it  hear  "  the  heavens  telling 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  speaking  his  handi- 
work.*' 

Following  out  the  analogy  indicated,  we  remark  that  the 
blood  has  certain  general,  or  common  constituents,  which 
make  it  blood,  and  distinguish  it  from  all  other  fluids,  and  that, 
nevertheless,  you  cannot  discover  precisely  the  same  combina- 
tion of  these  constituents  in  any  two  human  systems ;  nor 
even  in  the  same  system  in  any  two  states  or  conditions  which 
may  be  under  examination.  There  are  continual  changes 
and  variations,  consequent  upon  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  one  element  or  the  other ;  the  introduction,  from  the 
food  and  atmosphere,  of  different  substances,  and  the  more 
or  less  perfect  action  of  the  organs  to  which  has  been 
assigned  the  function  of  provision  and  preparation ;  and 
these  changes  and  variations,  as  effects  of  internally  ope- 
rative causes,  are  ever  manifested  in  the  conditions  of  the 
body  as  well  as  in  the  modifications  induced  upon  the  flow 
.of  the  blood  itself. 
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Do  you  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  change  ?  Do  you  wish 
to  know  the  origin  of  these  variations  ?  I  point  you  to  the 
cause  and  origin  of  the  change  of  taste,  which  is  a  matter 
of  such  common  experience,  which  gives  you  at  one  time 
an  appetite  for  this  kind  of  food  and  drink,  and  at  another 
for  that  kind,  and  of  the  change  of  sensation,  which  renders 
a  certain  condition  of  the  atmosphere  agreeable  at  one  time 
and  disagreeable  at  another.  And,  whilst  thus  directing 
your  thoughts,  I  commend  to  your  rational  consideration 
and  close  examination  this  higher  law  of  natural  life,  ^'  that 
man  appropriates  to  himself  and  transmutes  into  the  blood 
of  his  physical  system  only  those  parts  of  the  food,  drink, 
and  air  received  into  his  stomach  and  lungs,  which,  in 
nature  and  quality,  correspond  to  the  nature  and  quality 
of  his  affections  and  thoughts."  Take  this  law  with  you, 
gentlemen,  into  that  sphere  which  is  so  peculiarly  your 
own,  the  sphere  of  disease  and  suffering,  and  you  will 
understand  why  your  chemical  analysis  is  so  often  at 
fault,  and  your  most  careful  dietetic  prescriptions  so  fre- 
quently fail  of  producing  the  effects  you  desire ;  and  more, 
you  will  learn  that  the  chief  and  primal  causes  of  all  human 
physical  conditions,  and  changes  of  condition,  lie  in  the 
mind ;  that  they  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  states  of  man's 
real  life,  which  is  the  life  of  his  spirit.  I  am  mindful  of 
the  fact,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  uttering  things  strange  and 
unusual  at  such  a  time  and  on  such  an  occasion  as  that 
which  ha9  brought  us  together ;  but  I  am  equally  mindful 
of  the  responsibility  I  have  assumed  in  consenting  to  speak 
to  you  the  last  word  for  the  Institution  to  which  you  have 
come  to  receive  your  preparation  for  your  high  calling,  and 
of  which  you  ask  your  letters  of  credit  to  your  fellow  men. 
Under  the  pressure  of  this  responsibility,  I  can  do  no  less 
than  to  take  of  the  best  which  I  may  have  to  give,  and  to  lay 
it  before  you.  I  have  bid  you  "  God  speed  on  the  way  of 
life,"  and  my  effort  is  to  lead  your  thought  upward  to 
God,  to  His  life,  and  to  the  life  which  is  from  Him,  in  order 
that  you  may  open  yourselves  to  His  influences  and  hav^ 
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His  speeding.  I  lYould  have  you  see  and  recognize  a  higher 
mode  and  form  of  existence  than  the  one  ^hich  will  more 
immediately  demand  your  active  ministrations,  between 
which,  however,  and  the  lower,  there  exists  a  correspond- 
ence or  analogy,  such  as  is  ever  found  between  a  cause  and 
its  effect.  If  you  will  accept  this,  you  will  understand  my 
application  of  what  I  have  remarked  in  regard  to  the  blood, 
to  its  analogue,  the  love,  which  is  the  spirit's  life. 

There  is  common  to  all  men  a  general  form  of  mental  and 
spiritual  life,  which  makes  it  human  life.  All  men  are  ani- 
mated by  some  love, — all  men  have  affections  and  thoughts ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  no  two  men  are  governed  by  precisely  the 
same  ruling  love ;  no  two  men  think  exactly  alike  even  in 
regard  to  the  same  thing,  as  little  as  they  see  or  hear  alike ; 
and  no  individual  man  is  led  and  influenced  by  strictly  the 
same  affectioh,  and  desire,  and  ideas  in  any  two  periods  of 
his  existence.  His  emotions,  feelings,  and  thoughts  are 
subjects  of  continual  mutation ;  and  even  as  they  change, 
so  do  they  affect  his  wishes  and  hopes,  his  tastes  and  appe- 
tites, his  movements  and  positions ;  so  do  they  bring  him 
under  new  and  different  conditions,  and  manifest  these  in 
his  speech,  in  the  very  tones  of  his  voice,  in  the  muscles  of 
his  face,  in  the  motions  of  the  body. 

And  further  still,  as  the  aggregate  pulsations  of  the 
heart,  with  their  innumerable  variations,  produced  by  the 
varied  conditions  of  the  blood,  by  continuity  make  up  the 
whole  of  the  body's  life ;  and  the  aggregate  of  any  certain 
number  of  similarly  modified  pulsations,  from  a  like  cause, 
constitute  the  form  of  any  particular  state  of  that  life,  so 
must  we  say  of  the  sum  total  of  the  affections  and  thoughts 
which  have  been  active  and  operative  in  the  spirit  of  man, 
that  they  compose  the  whole  of  the  spirit's  life ;  and  of  the 
aggregate  of  any  number  of  consecutive  like  feelings  and 
ideas,  that  it  forms  a  peculiar  part  of  that  life.  This  gives 
us  the  composition  and  formation  of  periods  or  -stages  of 
human  existence,  which,  upon  the  principle  before  enun- 
jciated,  are  derived  from  and  correspond  with  the  composi- 
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tion  and  formation  of  periods  or  states  of  the  human  life 
of  the  spirit.  Do  we  not  predicate  infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the 
hody  ?  Does  not  each  one  of  these  present  most  clearly  to 
view  the  twofold  nature  of  all  human  life  ?  and  is  not  each 
one  of  these  characterized  by  certain  well-defined,  well- 
known,  and  well-understood  varieties  of  affection,  thought, 
and  action,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  vital  energy,  power,  blood, 
pulsation,  and  external  condition  and  appearance,  reach- 
ing down  even  to  the  muscle,  bone,  cuticle  and  hair,  on  the 
other?  And  is  it  not  so,  that  each  of  these  periods  derives 
its  peculiar  quality  and  form  from  certain  affections  and 
habits  or  modes  of  thought,  from  certain  desires,  purposes, 
ends,  and  ways  and  means  of  attaining  them,  which  may  be 
as  distinctly  noticed  and  as  well  understood  as  their  out- 
ward appearances  and  manifestations  in  the  body?  These 
variations.  Gentlemen,  originating  in  the  love  which  is  the 
very  life  of  man — the  life  which  he  has  from  God,  who  is  life 
—contain  the  essential  elements,  and  afford  the  absolutely 
requisite  means  of  all  human  progress  ;  they  are  the  very 
conditions  of  all  growth  and  development — of  the  process 
by  which  the  man  is  raised  up  from  the  lowest  state  of  corpo- 
real appetite  and  infantile  helplessness  to  the  highest  plane 
of  the  love  of  God  and  His  goodness,  and  of  rational  and 
intelligent  action  in  the  wisdom  and  full-formed  power  of 
advanced  age. 

Gentlemen,  you  stand  this  day  at  the  termination  of  one 
such  period  of  your  lives,  and  on  the  very  threshold  of  an- 
other; and  now  you  may  understand  the  feeling  of  my 
heart,  and  the  thought  of  my  head,  in  uttering,  as  my  last 
word,  upon  the  close  of  the  relations  which  have  been  to  us 
a  bond  of  union  and  cooperation, — "  May  Q-od  speed  you!*' 
My  earnest  hope  and  sincere  prayer  is,  that  the  love,  which 
is  to  be  the  very  blood  of  the  life  upon  which  you  are  about 
to  enter,  which  is  to  give  to  it  tone,  and  form,  and  character, 
may  be  a  love  derived  from  the  Lord,  and  directed  to  Him. 
After  having  passed  through  the  earlier  periods  of  existence. 
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and  laid  such  foundations  as  prevailing  dispositions,  govern- 
ing affections,  mental  training  and  direction,  surrounding 
circumstances,  and  contact  with  the  active  life  of  society, 
may  have  enabled  you  to  lay;  after  having  fulfilled  the 
prescribed  term  of  preparation  for  your  chosen  profession, 
animated  and  impelled  by  such  ends,  motives  and  pur- 
poses as  may  have  determined  your  course,  and  aided  by 
such  power  and  ability  as  may  have  resulted  in  producing 
a  greater  or  less  fitness  for  your  work,  you  are  now  entering 
upon  a  period  of  life  which  is  to  be  one  of  action.  This 
will  be  to  you  a  time  of  trial,  in  more  senses  than  one. 
The  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  the  mer6  practice  of 
medicine  will  constitute  the  least  part  of  this  trial;  for  they 
may  be  met  and  conquered  by  study,  and  ability,  and  ex- 
perience. Remember,  God's  finger  lies  upon  the  wrist  of 
your  real,  inner  life,  counts  the  pulsations,  and  marks  the 
hidden  causes  of  their  order  or  disorder.  You  are  to  be 
tried  as  to  your  humanity,  as  to  the  very  substance  of  your 
being.  Will  it  give  forth  the  clear  ring  of  the  pure  metal, 
and  suffer  itself  to  be  moulded  into  the  comely  and  gracious 
form  of  a  true  life  ?  or  will  it  be  alloyed  with  such  lower 
and  baser  material,  as  to  make  its  response  a  discord,  and 
its  shape  a  deformity?  I  speak  to  you  religiously,  because 
I  wish  to  say  to  you,  in  very  deed  and  truth,  ^^ fare  you  weUT* 
It  cannot  fare  well  with  any  man ;  it  cannot  be  well  with 
any  man,  whose  life  is  not  a  religious  life,  in  the  true  sense 
of  that  term;  which  is,  a  life  of  obedience  to  God's  laws,  of 
devotion  to  duty,  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  for  their 
sake  and  not  for  his  own, — a  life  of  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Be  assured,  Gentlemen,  you  are  at  this  moment 
taking  upon  yourselves  the  burden  of  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility to  God,  for  the  life  which  He  has  givea  you>  and  fop 
the  stewardship  of  which  He  will  hold  you  to  a  daily 
accountability.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  escape  from  it? 
If  you  dOf  your  heart  is  not  in  the  right  place ;  you  have 
ill  chosen  your  life's  occupation;  you  are  unfit  for  your 
work,  and  I  entreat  you  to  turn  back  at  once,  and  without 
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hesitation.  But,  if  you  do  not  80  think  ;  if  joa  do  not  so 
desire ;  if  you  are  willing  and  ready  to  throw  your  whole 
souls  into  this  work,  and  to  devote  all  your  powers  to  its 
accomplishment;  if  you  seek  the  government  of  the  best 
motives,  and  strive  for  the  direction  of  the  highest  reason 
and  judgment ;  if  you  oflFer  yourselves  to  your  profession, 
as  to  one  of  God's  ministries  for  the  well-being  of  His  crea- 
tures, in  which  you  may  be  His  servants  and  agents,  to  the 
fulfilment  of  His  divine  ends  of  good  to  men :  then  do  I 
say,  that  I  verily  believe  you  have  chosen  well ;  and  that 
this  beginning  of  your  professional  use  will  so  enter  into, 
animate,  and  qualify  all  its  succeeding  conditions  and  minis- 
trations, as  to  lead  your  life  onward  and  ever  upward  to 
Him  who  gives  it ;  and  to  open  your  ear  to  His  welcome 
word :  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.'' 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  effort  to  direct  your  minds 
to  the  great  truth,  that  the  only  true  human  life  is  that 
which  has  *'  God's  speeding."  He  is  Life,  and  man  is  but 
a  recipient  of  the  life  that  goes  forth  from  Him,  to  the  end 
that  it  may  return  unto  Him  again,  well  grown,  and  developed 
into  the  full  proportions  and  beauty  of  a  likeness  of  Him- 
self. This  is  our  destiny  in  the  divine  will  of  the  Creator. 
If  we  fail  in  the  attainment  of  this  destiny,  it  will  be  because 
we  have  not  rightly  used  the  freedom  of  determination 
according  to  reason,  which  He  has  accorded  to  us,  as  essen- 
tial to  a  humanity  created  in  His  image  and  after  His 
likeness.  It  will  be  because  we  have  preferred  to  live  our 
own,  rather  than  God's  lifS;  because  we  have  sped  on  our 
own,  and  not  on  God's  way. 

If  you  will  receive  this  great  truth,  and  make  it  your 
own,  it  will  supply  to  your  life  a  grand  central  principle, 
concentrating  its  activities,  energizing  its  faculties,  and 
determining  its  powers  to  the  highest  degree  and  form  of 
usefulness.  It  will  open  that  life,  in  its  inmost  and  purest 
receptacles,  to  the  divine  life,  and  send  you  forth  and  on- 
ward to  the  well-doing  of  a  high  and  holy  work  of  good  to 
mankind. 
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But  another  great  truth  needs  to  be  joined  to  this,  and 
added  to  you ;  a  truth  that  shall  be  central  in  your  thought, 
and  its  operations,  giving  convergence  to  the  facts  and 
theories  of  your  science,  and  the  deductions  of  your  reason, 
and  causing  them  all  to  meet  in  one  focus  of  light  upon  the 
conditions,  which  shall  demand  a  clear  decision,  and  prompt 
and  certain  action. 

The  great  founder  of  our  glorrous  school  of  medicine  has 
given  us  a  central  law  of  action  and  application, — "  Similia 
Mtmilibus  curantur.**  As  we  believe  in  this  law,  and  hold 
to  it,  and  live  it  in  our  practice,  we  are  true  to  our  system, 
and  the  truth  of  our  system,  by  reaction,  justifies  our  prac- 
tice, and  spreads  before  the  world  our  diplomas,  in  the  living 
and  moving  forms  of  healed  and  restored  humanity.  Yet, 
Gentlemen,  it  becomes  us  to  see  whether  there  is  not  a  purer 
reason  for  this  our  faith  in  a  far  higher  central  truth,  of 
which  the  other  is  but  a  derivative  form.  A  reason  that 
shall  lead  our  understandings  up  to  God,  and  opening  them 
to  the  enlightening  power  of  the  divine  wis'dom,  show  us 
tohi/  and  haw  "similia  similibus  curantur." 

Lend  me  then  your  attentive  thought,  for  a  few  moments, 
whilst  I  endeavor  to  search  out  this  thing  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Before  time  began,  and  space  had  birth ;  before  the  earth 
was,  or  water,  or  air ;  before  the  stars  shone,  or  the  moon 
and  sun  gave  light,  was  He,  who  says,  "I  Am." 

Self-existent,  self-subsistent,  infinite  and  eternal;  in  space 
without  space,  in  time  without  time.  He  alone  is.  All  things 
exist  but  as  finite  entities  from  His  infinite  being.  Himself, 
without  cause,  is  the  cause  of  all  things ;  Himself,  without 
beginning,  is  the  beginning  of  whatever  has  had,  or  by  pos- 
sibility can  have  a  beginning.  From  Him,  from  His  infinite 
Being,  which  is  love  itself,  which  is  life  itself,  by  His  eternal 
wisdom,  which  is  knowledge  itself,  which  is  power  itself, 
have  "  all  things  been  made ;  and  without  Him  was  not  any- 
thing made  that  was  made." 

Creation,  which  is  the  state  in  which  all  things  exist  that 
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"  were  made,"  is  His  divine  work.  But  a  work  must  not 
only  be  done  hy  some  one,  but  also /rom  some  one.  It  must 
proceed  from  some  essence,  principle,  life,  and  for  some  end 
or  purpose ;  and  from  some  love  or  desire  for  the  attainment 
and  accomplishment  of  such  end  or  purpose.  God's  work 
can  only  be  done  from  God's  life,  whose  infinite  essence  is 
divine  love,  and  whose  ends  and  purposes  can  only  be 
divinely  good.  Out  of  this  love,  and  not  out  of  nothing, 
was  the  universe  created.  "Out  of  nothing,  nothing  is 
made;"  out  of  All,  all  things  are  made;  and  God  is  all  in 
all.  Love  is  the  very  essence  of  activity,  and  the  divine 
love  is  infinitely  essential  activity,  from  which  are  all 
motion,  all  power ;  and  emanation  or  efflux  is  that  divinely 
necessary  condition  of  love's  activity,  by  which  it  gradually 
subsides  out  of,  or  from  itself,  as  a  beginning,  through 
eternally  harmonious  operative  causes,  into  corresponding 
ultimate  efi'ects.  And  creation  is  the  universal  efiect,  pro- 
duced by  the  divine  wisdom,  as  the  eternally  operative 
cause,  from  infinite  love,  as  the  active  divine  end. 

In  the  divine  life  infinite  things  are  one,  and  from  this 
one  and  only  central  life,  which  is  infinitely  active,  go 
forth  all  beings,  and  forms  of  beings,  all  existences,  and 
forms  of  existence.  In  wonderful  successive  waves,  pro- 
jected by  the  almighty  force  of  love's  essential  activity, 
into  a  grand  and  infinite  maze  of  coiling  and  intercoiling 
spirals  of  living  motion,  life  propagates  itself,  and,  by  their 
gently  contracting  helices,  converging  towards  one  point,  as 
they  come  forth  from  one  centre,  it  gradually  subsides  into 
a  point  of  rest,  in  which  it  finites  itself,  and  exists  in  its  own 
first  corresponding  natural  form  and  material  creation,  or 
effect.  This  point  is  the  central  sun  of  the  natural  uni- 
verse. From  this,  from  within  this  sun,  as  its  very  essential, 
active,  and  naturally  living  principle,  as  the  fire  and  heat 
of  all  material  life,  the  divine  life,  in  a  perfectly  discrete 
plane  of  its  existence,  goes  forth  again  in  great  natural 
circles  of  light,  projected  into  innumerable  moving,  inter- 
twining, and  contracting  spirals  of  aura,  ether,  and  air, 
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gradually  subsiding  and  gently  concreting  itself  into  ever 
crasser  and  crasser  forms,  until  it  finally  and  ultimately 
rests  in  the  lowest  material  substances  of  the  fixed  and 
stable  earth,  in  the  form  and  shape  of  materially  tangible 
and  palpable  effects. 

This  is  God's  work  of  creation,  from  Himself,  the  first, 
to  the  very  last  and  lowest  things  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  and 
hence  is  the  universe  one  concatenated  whole,  dependent 
altogether  upon  Him,  existing  from  Him,  and  governed  by 
Him  as  the  centre  of  life,  by  means  of  that  which  per- 
petually proceeds  from  Him  for  its  preseryation,  in  a  mul- 
titudinous series  of  end,  cause,  and  effect,  in  a  discrete 
procession  and  sequence  of  first,  intermediate,  and  last,  of 
producer,  production,  and  product,  by  which  prior  princi- 
ples, entering  into  posterior  principles,  coexist  with  them  in 
their  order  in  the  last. 

Not  suddenly,  then,  in  our  ideas  of  suddenness,  nor  at  a 
word,  as  we  conceive  of  it,  was  the  sun  made,  and  the  world 
created.  By  degrees,  from  successive  emanations  and  con- 
cretions of  the  divine  life,  which,  as  love,  is  divine  sub- 
stance, and  by  subsidence  from  the  infinite  first  to  the  finite 
last,  in  which  it  bounded  itself,  was  this  effected.  By  nebu- 
lar nucleus,  so  called,  and  its  accumulations  even  to  the  full 
formation  and  development  of  a  fixed  spherical  mass,  in 
whose  ever-burning  -fire  and  ever-flaming  light,  in  whose 
grandly  rounded  proportions  and  wonderful  adaptation  to 
the  performance  of  its  central  life-giving  and  light-dis- 
pensing use,  the  divine  love  and  wisdom  have  expressed  the 
infinite  and  eternal  goodness,  and  perfection,  and  roundness 
of  the  divine  life  and  form. 

What  we  thus  say  of  the  universe  and  of  its  creation,  we 
must  predicate  of  its  every  part,  even  the  least.  The  whole 
is  but  a  composite  qf  its  parts,  and  the  order  of  the  creation 
of  the  whole  must  be  the  order  of  the  creation  of  the  parts 
which  compose  it.  The  universe,  as  the  grand  effect  of  God's 
active  love,  produced  by  His  wisdom  as  operative  cause  or 
means,  must  present  to  us  an  image  of  the  nature  and  cha- 
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racter,  and  form  of  that  love.  In  His  love,  which  is  life, 
infinite  things  are  one;  in  the  universe,  which  is  the  last 
effect  of  His  love,  all  finite  things  are  joined  into  one,  and 
together  turn  around  and  towards  one  centre,  which  is  Him- 
self. The  great  end  and  purpose  of  the  divine  love,  and  of 
all  its  activities  and  operations,  is  the  good,  the  happiness 
of  man.  The  great  end  and  purpose  of  the  universe  of 
nature,  is  that  it  may  he  for  the  use  of  man,  so  that  his 
good  and  happiness  shall  be  promoted  and  established.  The 
design  and  the  thought  of  the  divine  life  and  mind  thus 
have  their  correspondent,  their  similar^  in  the  use  and  forms 
of  the  universe ;  for  the  effect  is  neither  the  cause,  nor  the 
same  as  the  cause,  but  it  is  similar  to  it;  and  this  similarity 
lies  in  its  correspondence. 

Pursue  the  train  of  reasoning,  Gentlemen,  necessarily 
flowing  from  this  analogy,  which  our  time  will  not  admit  of 
my  doing  at  present ;  endeavor  to  obtain  a  true  concep- 
tion of  the  being,  life  and  mind  of  God,  and  of  the  being, 
life  and  mind  of  man,  and  you  will  discover  clearly  the 
first  great  correspondence  or  similarity,  between  the  infinite 
divine  man  and  his  image  and  likeness,  the  finite  creature, 
man.  Think  of  the  infinite  love,  containing  and  embracing 
all  loves,  all  affections,  in  their  original  and  primal  state ; 
of  the  eternal  wisdom,  holding  within  itself  all  thoughts,  all 
ideas  of  thought  in  their  beginning  and  their  very  fountain ; 
of  the  divine,  omnipotent  operation,  including  all  opera- 
tions, all  actual  doing  and  possibility  of  doing,  and  you  will 
have  presented  to  your  view  another  grand  correspondence, 
or  similarity,  in  the  love  of  every  human  life,  with  its  inde- 
finitely varied  affections  and  feelings ;  in  the  understanding, 
with  its  multitudinous  thoughts  and  ideas;  in  the  active 
operation  of  that  life,  with  the  multiplicity  of  its  doing,  the 
endless  variety  of  its  works. 

Go  on  further,  and  you  will  perceive  this  corre3pondence, 
not  only  in  the  created  universe  and  its  finitely  infinite  ends 
of  use,  forms  of  use,  and  actual  uses,  each  of  which  is  the 
effect,  the  result,  the  last  embodiment  of  some  divine  love, 
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by  its  wisdom,  in  its  own  operation,  but  also  in  every  part 
of  that  nniyerse  down  to  the  least ;  in  the  san,  with  its 
heat  and  light,  which  give  yon  the  divine  love  and  wisdom ; 
in  their  going  forth  and  operation,  which  present  to  you 
the  proceeding  and  operation  of  the  divine  life;  in  the 
moon ;  in  the  stars ;  in  the  earths ;  in  this  our  earth,  with 
its  three  kingdoms ;  with  the  life,  the  instincts,  the  uses  of 
every  animal ;  with  the  existence,  the  growth,  the  produc- 
tion of  every  plant ;  with  the  conditions,  the  form  and  use 
of  every  mineral.  Each,  as  all,  is  but  an  expression  of 
God's  thought  from  His  love,  and  as  such„  a  correspondent 
image,  or  similary  of  that  thought  and  love. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  will  accept  it,  this  analogy  will  give 
you  the  grand  rational  principle  underlying  our  law  of 
*'  similia  similibus."  Similar  things  are  by  and  from  simi- 
lar things.  Last  and  real  causes  of  all  effects,  or  actual 
things,  which  we  perceive  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  * 
matter,  are  to  be  sought  for,  and  can  only  be  found  in  the 
world  of  mind,  in  the  universe  of  the  spirit,  of  which  God  is 
the  central  life  and  existence.  And  now,  do  you  ask  how 
do  I  bring  in  the  action  and  application  of  this  law  ?  how 
do  I  explain  the  "  curantur  ?"  I  answer,  by  pointing  you  to 
the  origin  of  the  law,  and  to  its  manifest  operation  in  the 
divine  economy  of  creation  and  (Reservation. 

'*  Gurantur,"  or  curing,  is  the  operation  of  restoring  to 
order,  to  health,  to  a  right  and  normal  condition,  and 
necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  disorder,  the  absence  of 
health,  and  an  abnormal  state.  Now,  this  is  a  state  and 
condition  which  cannot  have  been  created  by  God.  He  is 
infinitely  good  and  wise,  and  whatever  He  does  must  be 
infinitely  well  and  wisely  done.  He  is  perfect  order,  and 
perfectly  orderly  in  all  His  works.  Not  the  least  of  disorder 
can  be  predicated  of  Him,  or  of  His  operations.  Where, 
then,  shall  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  disorder  so  mani- 
festly existing  in  the  outward  bodily  condition,  of  man  ? 
Why,  Gentlemen,  in  man  himself.  Disorder  is  an  effect  of 
something  evil  and  wrong ;  and  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
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in  his  freedom  of  choice  and  determination,  which  are 
essential  to  the  growth  and  development  of  affection  and 
thought,  and  to  the  production  of  that  individuality  which' 
so  distinctly  marks  his  being,  lies  the  original  possibility  of 
evil,  and  wrong-doing.,  God's  will  is,  that  man  shall  have 
"a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  that  he  shall  live 
according  to  the  organic  law  of  human  life,  and  be  a  man, 
a  true  and  orderly  man,  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness 
of  the  Divine.  But  man's  will  is  not  God's  will ;  it  is  not 
the  same  as  God's  will ;  it  is  not  even  similar  to  God's  will ; 
nay,  it  is  contrary  to  God's  will.  God's  will  is  order,  in  its 
purposes ;  man's  will  is  disorder  in  its  purposes.  When  he 
first  began  to  have  and  cherish  a  love  for  evil, — when  he 
first  began  to  turn  his  thought  downward  and  away  from 
God  and  His  life,  to  himself  and  the  world,  then  did  his 
affections  and  thoughts  take  the  form  of  intention  and 
purpose,  and  lead  to  their  own  corresponding  or  similar 
effects  or  results.  Then  came  disorder  into  his  life,  and 
thence  into  his  body.  Think  of  it,  gentlemen, — man  has 
senses,  appetites,  loves,  and  thoughts;  and  all  these  are  good 
and  useful  in  themselves ;  he  has  functions  and  pow^ers  of 
the  body,  which  are  good  and  useful  in  themselves.  If  he 
had  never  cherished  an  excessive  affection,  an  impure  wish, 
an  inordinate  appetite;  if  he  had  never  had  a  desire  to 
indulge  in  merely  sensual  gratifications  and  delights  of  the 
body,  do  you  suppose  that  his  highest  energies  and  powers 
of  reproduction  would  have  become  disarranged ;  that  the 
functions  of  his  heart,  and  lungs,  and  stomach,  and  other 
visceral  organs,  would  have  been  disordered;  that  the 
strength  of  his  muscular  fibre  would  have  degenerated  into 
weakness ;  that  the  beauty  and  glory  of  his  face  and  form 
would  have  been  marred  by  disease,  and  marked  by  de- 
formity ?  In  man's  mind,  and  in  the  sphere  of  the  mind's 
life  and  existence ;  in  his  heart,  and  its  feelings  and  wishes ; 
in  his  understanding,  and  its  ideas  and  thoughts,  as  in  the 
influences  which  he  seeks  and  which  surround  him,  lie  the 
causes  of  disease,  suffering,  and  disorder.     For  the  mind  is 
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no  more  alone  and  solitary  in  its  life  and  operation,  than 
his  body  is  alone  and  solitary  in  its  natural  existence. 
There  are  innumerable  ^ther  minds  and  lives,  as  well  as 
innumerable  other  bodies  and  existences;  and  there  are 
consociations  and  associations  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the 
other.  Mind  acts  upon  mind,  as  intimately  and  surely, 
nay,  more  intimately  and  surely,  than  body  upon  body. 
And  more,  the  mind  of  man  needs  to  be  nourished  and 
sustained  in  Jife,  as  well  as  the  body.  The  affections  call 
for  food,  and  the  thoughts  for  drink,  appropriate  to  their 
state  and  condition,  as  well  as  the  appetites  and  senses  of 
the  natural  system.  The  heart  craves  for  something  to 
love,  and  the  understanding  for  something  to  think  of,  as 
earnestly  and  urgently  as  the-  bodily  organs  of  nutrition  ask 
for  their  food  and  drink.  The  analogy,  correspondence, 
or  similarity  between  them  is  perfect  and  unmistakable. 
Now,  then.  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  recall  to  your  minds 
what  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  address,  concerning  the 
blood,  and  its  analogy  to  the  real  life  of  man ;  and  to  repeat 
the  law,  enunciated  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  the 
blood  out  of  the  alimentary  substances  which  are  introduced 
from  the  external  world.  "  Man  appropriates  and  trans- 
mutes into  the  blood  of  his  'physical  system  only  those  parts 
of  the  food^  drinkj  and  air  received  into  his  stomach  and 
lungSy  which  in  nature  and  quality  correspond  to  the  nature 
and  quality  of  his  affections  and  thoughts,''  This  is  the 
true  law  of  alimentary  assimilation,  and  rests  upon  the 
grand,  universal  principle  of  "similia  similibus,"  of  the 
correspondence  by  which  there  is  effected  a  connection 
between  the  soul  and  the  body ;  between  the  real  man,  who 
is  a  being  of  affection  and  thought,  and  the  outward,  sen- 
sually visible  man,  who  is  but  an  existence,  a  body, — an 
instrument,  agent,  and  servant  of  the  lord  and  master 
residing  in  the  inner  chambers  of  this  form,  as  in  his 
earthly  habitation.  What  the  mind  or  spirit  loves  and 
thinks,  the  body  does.  If,  then,  this  lord  and  master  be- 
come ill-disposed,  if  his  desire  be  for  evil  things,  if  he  take 
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pleasure  in  falsehood,  error,  and  folly,  will  he  not  compel 
his  servant  to  do  evil  things,  and  to  follow  false,  erroneous, 
foolish,  and  disorderly  ways  ?  If  the  mind,  which  is  mas- 
ter, adulterates,  perverts,  and  falsifies  whatever  good  things 
or  true  things  have  come  forth  from  God,  and  have  been 
given  for  the  benefit  of  his  real  life, — for  the  progress, 
growth,  and  elevation  of  his  thought;  will,  or  can  the 
body,  which  is  a  mere  slave  of  his  will,  do  otherwise  ?  Let 
us  not  be  deceived  by  appearances.  You  know  the  conse- 
quences of  gluttony,  drunkenness,  scortation.  But  these 
are  not  primary  causes  of  those  effects.  They  are  them- 
selves effects  of  other  and  more  deeply-seated  causes,  which 
lie  in  the  desires  and  dispositions,  in  the  ruling  loves  and 
affections  of  those  in  whom  they  are  manifest.  From  the 
moment  that  a«man  comes  under  the  dominion  of  either  of 
these  vicious  affections,  from  that  moment  begins  the  dege- 
neration and  depravation  of  his  moral  and  mental  condition, 
and  the  same  moment  also  witnesses  a  commencement  of  the 
vitiation  and  corruption  of  the  blood  of  his  physical  body. 
This  you  know  to  be  a  fact;  and  the  truth  which  it  teaches 
is  found  in  the  law  of  assimilation,  which  I  have  laid  before 
you.  If  the  spirit,  the  mind,  lives  upon  evil  and  bad  food, 
the  body  must  draw  such  nourishment  as  it  craves,  from 
corresponding  or  similar  material  substances.  The  fact, 
that  a  good  and  bad  man  may  partake  of  the  same  dish 
or  the  same  cup,  will  not  alter  the  case.  Does  not  the 
Mormon  feed  his  vile  lust,  and  confirm  his  insanity,  from 
the  same  divine  word  which  gives  spiritual  life  and  heavenly 
wisdom  to  the 'pure-minded.  God-fearing  and  God-loving 
Christian  ? 

I  can  give  you  these  things  only  in  a  brief  and  suggestive 
form,  because  my  time  will  not  allow  of  demonstration  and 
illustration.  What  I  have  said,  however,  is  capable  of  the 
fullest  demonstration,  as  your  own  future  experience  will 
amply  testify.  Now,  Gentlemen,  what  conclusions  do  we 
draw  from  these  premises  ?  These :  1st.  Certain  states  of 
the  inner  life,  and  of  the  mind,  produce  certain  corresponding 
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or  similar  conditions  of  the  body ;  and  these  result  in  cer- 
tain corresponding  or  similar  effects  in  the  form  and  mode 
of  the  body's  outward,  physical  existence.  2d.  There  is  a 
disposition  and  tendency  in  all  human  affections,  to  ultimate, 
to  perfect  and  complete  themselves, — to  embody  themselves ; 
to  go  down  into  the  appetites,  desires,  cravings,  and  sensa- 
tions of  the  body,  and  there  and  thereby  to  enjoy  their 
fullest  life  and  most  entire  gratification.  The  union  of 
affections  and  minds,  which  joins  a  true  man  and  a 
true  woman  in  the  holy  bonds  of  marriage,  finds  its 
fullest  and  most  perfect  completion,  in  that  union  of 
bodies,  by  which  two  lives  are  not  only  made  one,  but  also 
propagate  and  perpetuate  their  union  in  one  embodiment  of 
themselves.  The  avaricious  lust  that  burns  in  the  heart, 
and  gnaws  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  life  of  the  greedy 
miser,  is  only  satisfied  when  his  hand  clutches  the  yellow 
gold,  when  it  feels  the  fulness  of  touch  and  actual  posses- 
sion. And  3d.  That  effects  in  the  bodily  existence  of  man, 
which  in  the  language  of  our  profession  are  denominated 
symptoms,  can  only  be  changed  or  removed  by  suffering 
them  to  indicate  the  way  by  which  we  can  reach  their  causes ; 
and  that  our  means  being  similar  or  corresponding  to  those 
effects,  and  therefore  also  to  their  cause,  their  operation  is 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  disposition  and  tendency  of 
all  human  life  to  fulfil  and  complete  itself,  which  it  derives 
from  the  Divine  life  and  its  infinite  tendency  to  the  fulness 
of  creation,  and  which  causes  it  to  flow  down  and  out,  into 
whatever  lower  forms  are  presented  to  its  activities  and 
energies. 

These  conclusions.  Gentlemen,  direct  our  minds  to  an 
agency  and  operation  so  common,  so  omnipresent  in  the 
universe  of  life  and  matter,  that  we  must  recognize  it  at 
the  moment  of  mention  ;  the  agency  of  derivation — of  draw- 
ing down  and  out.  And  this  is  the  operative  means  by 
which  "similia  curantur  similibus.'* 

For,  observe  you  this.  In  man  are  collated  all  things  of 
the   natural   universe ;    all  things   animal,  vegetable  and 
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mineral.  But  as  he  is  the  highest  and  best  form  of  creation, 
these  things,  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  assume  in 
his  body  a  more  excellent  and  superior  quality ;  and  by  com- 
bination are  converted  into  a  dififerent  structure  from  that 
in  which  they  are  found  in  the  various  forms  of  the  other 
kingdoms.  The  tissues  of  the  human  body  are  elevated  a 
degree  above  all  other  tissues  and  textural  arrangements. 
And,  although  their  elementary  substances  may  be  the  same, 
this  sameness  is  lost  by  the  indefinitely  varied  processes 
through  which  the  mineral  is  gradually  commuted  into  the 
vegetable  sap  and  fibre,  the  vegetable  into  the  animal,  and 
the  animal  into  the  human  blood  and  fibre.  Nothing  but  a 
similariti/  or  correspondence  remains,  which  ranges  them 
and  their  particles  into  substances  of  similar  general  quality 
and  forms,  but  of  different  degrees  and  orders. 

Now,  then,  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  before  you  a  patient, 
one  who  has  called  you  to  his  bedside  because  he  is  sick 
and  suffering,  and  who  asks  help  of  you,  to  be  restored  to 
health;  you  have  a  human  body,  in  which  certain  evil 
states,  either  active  in  himself  or  hereditarily  derived  from 
parents  and  ancestors,  have  produced  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  vital  elements,  a  derangement  of  functional  activity 
and  power,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  very  tissues  and 
textural  structure  of  the  system.  The  disorder,  which  was 
at  first  in  the  mind,  is  now  in  the  body  also,  and  still  more, 
in  the  very  material  substances  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed. Can  you  not  draw  it  down  still  lower  by  the  agency 
of  that  very  activity  and  energy  of  life  which  causes  it,  and 
by  this  derivation,  carry  it  to  the  confines  of  the  patient's 
body,  and  thence  out  of  and  away  from  it?  The  Lord 
suffered  the  devils  who  possessed  the  very  bodies  of  men, 
to  have  their  desire,  and  to  go  into  the  herd  of  swine,  be- 
cause they  liked  a  swinish  life,  more  even  than  the  human 
life  which  they  had  made  swinish,  and  in  this  life,  and  by  it, 
they  sank  down  into  their  native  hells.  But  the  men  were 
left  in  their  right  mind  and  well.  The  equilibrium  was  re- 
stored to  their  life. 
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By  your  provings  and  experience  you  have  learnt  that  a 
certain  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  substance,  will  produce 
when  taken  into  a  healthy  system,  effects  similar  to  those 
which  you  witness  in  your  patient.  This  fact  establishes 
the  existence  of  a  similarity  or  correspondence  of  that  sub- 
stance, in  its  essence,  form  and  operation,  to  the  disordered 
.  textural,  functional,  and  vital  conditions  of  the  sick  man's 
body.  And,  if  then  you  present  this  substance  by  intro- 
duction into  that  body,  it  will  draw  down  and  determine  to 
itself  the  morbid  humors  and  other  agencies  which  have 
produced  disorder,  by  virtue  of  the  continual  activity  of  life, 
and  its  tendency  towards  the  lowest  and  most  ultimate  con- 
dition and.  existence ;  and  having  thus  quietly,  gently,  im- 
perceptibly, by  a  soft  attraction  and  application  of  itself, 
which  he  could  not  resist,  because  based  upon  the  very 
necessity  of  his  life,  received  the  devil  who  caused  the 
disease  into  its  own  bosom ;  it  will  as  quietly,  gently  and 
imperceptibly,  retire  with  him  into  the  regions  of  the 
damned,  and  leave  the  tortured  body  to  rejoice  in  its  restored 
freedom,  and  if  the  master  who  governs  it  be  wise,  to  go 
and  sin  no  more.  This  great  and  mild  power  lies  in  your 
little  globule,  surely  nat  by  virtue  of  its  quantity,  but  be- 
cause of  its  quality,  which  renders  it  similar  to  the  effect, 
and  thence  to  the  cause  which  you  desire  to  remove,  and 
because  of  its  lower  and  more  ultimate  degree  and  form, 
which  offers  a  more  agreeable  and  satisfactory  habitation  to 
the  evil  spirit  whom  you  would  exorcise. 

And  thus  do  I  explain  the  "  curantur"  of  our  great  law 
of  ^'similia  similibus."  Brief,  too  brief  for  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  most  imperfect  is  this  explanation. 
I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  before  you  the  living  convic- 
tion of  my  own  mind,  that  there  is  a  higher  reason  for  the 
faith  in  our  system  which  is  in  us,  than  appears  on  the 
merely  scientific  surface  of  its  doctrine  and  practice,  and 
that  there  is  a  higher  law  within  the  lower  law  of  our  pre- 
scriptions, governing  and  determining  it  to  the  production 
of  wonderful  results — of  results,  often  as  amazing  to  our 
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own  minds  as  they  are  fruitful  of  happiness  and  joy  to  those 
to  whom  we  minister.  I  have  sought  to  lead  your  thought 
up  to  the  highest  and  best  things  of  life,  without  the  activity 
and  presence  of  which  in  your  hearts  and  minds,  your  pro- 
fessional career,  though  productive  of  fame  and  fortune, 
will  yet  leave  your  own  life  barren  of  all  those  results  which 
make  a  true  humanity,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  end  for  which 
you  have  been  created  and  placed  in  this  world.  I  have 
desired  to  present  to  you  for  your  earnest  consideration  and 
rational  adoption,  a  grand,  central,  and  fundamental  aim 
and  end  of  goodness  and  use,  as  well  as  a  great  central, 
ordering,  and  arranging  truth,  for  the  guidance  and  deter- 
mination of  your  action  as  men,  and  as  physicians.  If  I 
have  failed  in  bringing  conviction  to  your  minds,  either  of 
the  rectitude  of  this  aim  and  end,  or  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  which  I  have  enunciated,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not 
have  spoken  altogether  in  vain,  and  that  some  of  the  import- 
ant points  which  the  subject  itself  oflFers  to  you,  will  remain 
and  bear  fruit  in  after  years. 

Gentlemen,  ours  is  a  noble  profession  ;  but  it  is  noble 
because  it  is  good  and  useful  to  our  fellow-men — because  it 
is  earnest  and  responsible — because  it  demands  faithfulness, 
devotion,  self-sacrifice — because  it  does  for  human  bodies 
what  God  does,  from  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodness,  for 
human  souls.  The  similarity  of  our  work  to  His  work,  by 
the  force  of  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  great  law  of 
cure,  imbedded,  as  it  is,  in  the  very  centre  of  our  thoughts, 
and  bearing  fruits  on  every  bough  and  twig  of  the  tree  of 
our  science,  makes  it  an  absolute  and  unconditional  neces- 
sity of  our  lives,  that  they  should  strive  after  similarity 
with  the  divine  life.  This  alone,  in  the  degree  of  its  attain- 
ment, can  give  to  those  lives  that  real  and  permanent  influ- 
ence and  power  for  good,  which  it  is  our  highest  duty  to 
seek,  and  which,  as  the  evidence  of  "  God's  speeding,"  shall 
make  men  to  "  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed,"  Nay,  more : 
it  will,  indeed,  be  God's  blessing  upon  you,  God*s  blessing 
in  yoUj  seeing  that  by  it  you  shall  be  brought  into  conjunc- 
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tJon  and  harmony  with  Him,  and  go  forth  from  Him,  to  do 
the  work  which  He  has  appointed  you  to  do.  Nothing  hap- 
pens by  chance.  There  is  a  divine  Providence  in  the  least 
as  well  as  in  the  greatest  things.  Do  you  think  that  you 
have  been  led  by  chance  into  the  choice  of  your  profession? 
Do  you  suppose  that  you  have  not  been  led  by  a  divine 
hand  into  this  way  of  life  ?  Whether  it  be  on  account  of 
good  or  evil  in  you,  I  cannot  say ;  but  most  certainly  for 
good  to  your  fellow-men,  as  well  as  to  yourselves. 

Ib  not  this  earth  God*s  creation  and  gift  to  man  ?  Is 
not  your  life  in  it ;  are  not  your  minds,  your  talents,  your 
powers,  your  opportunities  of  growth  and  development, 
your  means  of  cultivation,  your  sphere  of  activity  and  use- 
fulness, all  God's  gifts  to  man  ?  What  have  you,  what  are 
you  that  is  anything  worth,  that  is  anything  true  and 
real  and  living,  which  does  not  come  from  Him  ?  Go  forth, 
then,  and  do  your  work,  so  that  you  may  give  him  back  his 
"  own  with  usury,  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  an  hun- 
dred fold."  Be,  what  He  wills  and  designs  you  to  be,  men, 
true  men  and  loyal-jloyal  to  Him,  loyal  to  humanity,  loyal 
to  His  humanity  in  you.  Go,  and  may  God,  in  every  deed 
and  truth,  speed  you  on  your  way. 
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GRADUATES  OF  1864. 


At  a  Public  Commencement,  held  in  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall,  March  2d,  1864,  the  Degree  of  the  College  was  conferred 
by  the  President,  John  M.  Kennedt,  Esq.,  upon  the  follow- 
ing named  gentlemen : 


HAMB.                                   BBSIDSHOB. 

TITLB   OF   THB8I8. 

Bartleit,  Horace  C, 

Vt. 

The  Phenomena  of  Androlepria. 

Brown,  Loain  R., 

Pa. 

The  Neryons  System  and  its  Func- 
tions. 

Earhari,  Wm.  J., 

Pa. 

The  Power  of  the  Will  to  prerent 
and  control  Blsease. 

Farrington,  Harrey  W., 

Pa. 

Signa  Graviditatis. 

Garrin,  John  J., 

Pa. 

YeUow  Ferer. 

Hant,  Henry  Francis, 

R.  I. 

Endocarditis. 

Lee,  Charles  H., 

Pa. 

Measles. 

Oitiander,  Walter  8.  McJ., 

Pa. 

Physiology  of  the  Teeth. 

Barage,  Wm.  J., 

Va. 

Cholera  Infantum. 

Sharp,  Anthony  H., 

Pa. 

Rheumatism. 

Smith,  Wm.  H., 

England. 

Glanderine. 

Tindall,  Yanroom  R., 

Bel. 

Miracnlnm  NatnrsB. 

Ward,  E.  Rnfuf, 

Pa. 

Paraplegia. 

The  special  Degree  of  the  College  was  conferred  upon  C. 
W.  Mnlford,  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  S.  BEOOKS,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

1320  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS 


TO    THE 


mmm  mm  sora  or  mmm, 

BY   THE  J>RESIDENT, 

H.  N.  GUERNSEY,   M.   D. 


Mehbebs  of  the  Hom(eopathic  Medical  Society  op 
Pennsylvania  : 

At  our  last  Annual  meetings  held  in  Philadelphia, 
October  3d  and  4th,  1877,  you  saw  fit  to  confer  upon  me  the 
honor  of  election  as  your  President,  for  the  year  1878.  For 
tliis  token  of  respect  and  esteem  as  a  member  of  our  Society, 
and  for  the  expression  of  your  sentiment  to  me  as  a  man  and 
member  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  profession,  I  heartily 
thank  you.  As  an  earnest  of  my  sincere  desire  to  serve  and 
to  honor  you  and  the  profession  which  we  represent,  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  laid  upon  me,  let 
my  actions  as  your  presiding  officer  determine.  To  address 
you  at  this  time  and  in  this  manner  is,  I  know,  a  departure 
from  time-honored  custom ;  but  to  my  mind  it  is  a  more 
useful  plan  than  to  deter  it  until  the  opening  of  the 
session.  If  the  President  has  any  communication  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Convention  over  which  he  is  to  preside,  there 
will,  by  this  plan,  be  ample  time  for  its  consideration  and  judi- 
cious disposition.  We  meet  together  for  the  transaction  of 
such  annual  business  as  the  growth  of  our  progressive  science 
demands  and  for  the  interchange  o£  such  opinions  and  ex- 


perienoes  as  naturally  accompany  our  advancement.  The  time 
allowed  for  these  proceedings  is  too  limited  and  too  valuable 
to  be  consumed  by  lengthy  presidential  harangues  which, 
though  they  be  never  so  suggestive  and  useful  in  themselves, 
are  nearly  lost  sight  of  in  the  pressure  of  business  which  has 
accumulated  during  the  year,  and  which  must  be  ably 
despatched.  Therefore  when  our  Society  convenes  in  Pitta- 
burgh  in  September,  1878,  we  shall  proceed  to  business  at  once, 
the  President  endeavoring  in  every  way  to  save  as  much 
time  for  the  reading  and  consideration  of  your  valuable 
papers  as  possible.  In  all  discussions  it  will  be  his  aim  to 
bring  out  as  complete  an  expression  of  opinion  as  it  may 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  Convention  to  receive,  and  to  secure 
the  fullest  liberty  and  protection  to  every  member  occu- 
pying the  floor. 

The  President  would  earnestly  recommend  as  follows: 
That  all  reports  of  Societies,  Colleges,  Dispensaries,  Clubs,  etc., 
needing  no  spiecial  discussion  or  action  of  the  Convention, 
be  read  merely  by  title  and  referred  for  publication,  when 
we  can  all  read  and  profit  by  them.  Measures  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  each  con- 
vention at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  after  adjournment,  say 
in  two  months  at  farthest. 

Further,  that  two  additional  bureaus  be  formed,  which 
should  be:  a  bureau  on  "Medical  Thermometry ,''  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  use 
of  the  thermometer  in  our  school  as  a  guide  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  and  to  report  the  same  at  each  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

Also,  a  bureau  on  aonie  vital  priiwiple  in  the  law  of  cui'e, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  discusss,  elucidate,  and  present  the 
same  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  President  respectfully  asks  the  co-operation  of 
every  member  of  the  profession  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  rendering  our  next  meeting  as  useful  and  inter- 
esting as  possible.     The  old  Keystone  State  of  these  United 
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States  has  won  many  laurels  for,  and  in,  the  Union  in  war,  in 
peace,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  literature,  in  religion  and 
in  Medicine.  In  all  the  above  she  has  been  the  great  Foun- 
tain-head of  this  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  for  us  that  this  especially  is  true  of  Homoeo- 
imthic  Medicine.  From  what  I  can  learn  there  are  as  many, 
if  not  more,  readers  of  Samuel  Hahnemann's  Organon  of  the 
Healing  art  in  this  State  as  in  any  other ;  readers  eager  to 
imbibe  its  truths  with  the  determination  to  practice  thereby. 
The  last  meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia,  October,  1877,  was  one 
of  the  best  in  the  annals  of  this  Society,  in  every  respect,  and 
l>ore  full  evidence  of  the  foregoing  statement. 

Nearly  all  of  the  numerous  papers  presented,  were  such  as 
Hahnemann  himself  would  have  taken  delight  in  hearing. 
The  days  of  alternation  of  remedies  are  passing  away,  as 
also  are  other  deviations  from  the  standard  of  truth 
according  to  the  expoundings  in  Hahnemann's  Organon,  the 
greaJtest  of  text-booksy  to  the  highest  advantage  of  our  great 
Commonwealth.  Let  us  do  still  better  at  the  next  meeting, 
for  the  honor  of  our  State  and  for  the  wider  promulgation  of 
Homoeopathy.  What  we  do  to  benefit  ourselves  will  redound 
to  the  good  of  the  community  at  large.  We  can  further,  the 
healthfulness  and  prosperity  of  our  fellow-creatures  only 
by  improving  oui*8elves  in  medicine  and  as  Christian  gentle- 
men. With  these  ends  in  view,  let  us  take  pains  to  prepare 
papers  that  shall  have  the  clear  ring  of  pure  and  unalloyed 
truth  in  them,  teeming  with  useful  points  and  sterling  value. 
Let  us  avoid  spun-out  theories  and  notions  that  cannot  be 
made  practical  and  that  will  not  stand  that  fiery  ordeal — the 
UM,  of  experience.  We  need  a  large  number  of  reported  cases 
illustrating  the  great  law  of  cure  in  a  clear,  terse,  and  incon- 
trovertible manner,  showing  in  their  authors  the  nicely-formed 
habits  of  thought  that  lead  to  true  science.  We  had  some  of 
such  a  character,  admirably  reported,  at  our  last  meeting, 
particularly  from  the  ranks  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession.     It  was  truly  refreshing  and  instructive  to  listen 


to  their  harmonious  chime.  It  is  quite  unneceesary  to 
make  the  statement  that  the  Society  will  lose  nothing,  if 
cases  where  the  treatment  has  been  so  badly  mixed  up  that 
the  patient's  recovery  has  apparently  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
doctor,  and  no  clear  and  intelligent  idea  can  be  formed  as  to 
what  effected  the  cure,  be  not  recorded  at  all.  Such  reports 
toaste  valuable  time. 

If  we  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  medical  world  for 
the  past  half  century,  we  shall  see  that  a  wonderful  change 
has  everywhere  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  As 
an  illustration,  in  Philadelphia,  at  that  time,  the  signs  of 
cuppers,  leechers  and  bleeders  were  seen  conspicuously  posted 
very  generally  in  every  street.  So  heroic  was  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  those  days,  that  it  was  said  of  the  above 
city,  ^^her  streets  run  with  human  blood,  and  blue  pills  are 
taken  by  the  ton.''  But  even  then,  in  the  near  horizon,  the  wel- 
come light  of  the  day  of  better  things  began  to  shine.  Dr. 
C.  Hering,  with  a  few  other  real  healers  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  tortured  multitudes.  More  and  more  have  been  added  to 
that  little  band,  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  eimUia  rnnUibus 
curantury  and  so  well  have  they  fought  the  good  fight  that 
now  where  do  we  find  the  above  signs?  Echo  answerSj 
"Where?"  A  corresponding  change  has  taken  place  in 
every  other  form  of  heroism  and  terrorism  in  the  fair  land  of 
this  Commonwealth.  Yea,  throughout  the  world — thanks 
be  to  our  Heavenly  Father  who  sent  his  servant,  Samuel 
Hahnemann  and  his  faithful  and  trusty  followers.  Now 
the  better  educated  and  more  progressive  members  of  the 
Allopathic  School  are  investigating  Therapeutics  upon  the 
same  plan  as  did  Hahnemann ;  and  they  will  never  be  found 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  Eclecticism.  I  think  it  evident  in 
r^ard  to  all  the  sciences  everywhere,  that  there  is  a  corres- 
ponding improvement— quality,  not  quantity,  being  the  de- 
mand; 80  also  of  all  the  arts;  in  husbandry  and  in  daily 
labors  even. 

The  Homoeopathic  profession  in  our  State  has  abundant 


reason  to  be  congratulated  in  this  respect.  The  general  ten- 
dency is  not  on]j  to  revere  Hahnemann,  but  also  to  emulate 
him ;  not  as  a  man,  but  because  of  his  principles,  which  are 
found  to  be  more  and  more  reliable  in  proportion  as  we  study 
and  apply  them;  and  by  which  we  are  learning  every 
day  that  it  is  quality,  not  quantity,  that  does  the  work  of 
healing  the  sick,  restoring  the  blind  to  sight,  making  the  lame 
to  walk,  causing  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  doing  all  other  works 
of  redeeming  the  mental  and  physical  man  from  his  fallen  con- 
dition of  health.  Yes,  it  is  by  reading  and  applying  his 
directions  that  we  are  able  to  do  this  more  and  more 
suooessfuUy,  with  more  and  more  certainty  as  we  under- 
stand and  ol)ey  his  teachings.  By  studying  the  Organon  its 
principles  gain  and  grow  upon  us,  and  our  faculties  develop, 
increase  and  expand  into  a  clear  comprehension  of  it.  '^  The 
observation  of  this  fact,  by  experience,  led  our  Bonninghausen 
to  inculcate  upon  the  profession  his  advice  to  iterate  and  reit- 
erate the  diligent  perusal  and  assiduous  study  of  this  work  as 
the  fountain-head  of  our  knowledge  of  Homoeopathy."  In 
reading  and  pondering  over  the  writings  of'  our  great  preceptor 
with  a  view  of  applying  them  to  practice,  some  of  us  can  un- 
derstand and  apply  them  more  easily  than  others,  and 
can  carry  forward  the  work  quite  satisfactorily;  others 
stumble  more  or  less  from  the  want  of  a  clear  perception  how 
to  proceed,  and  feel  very  timid  and  doubtful  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  small  doses  and  the  single  remedy ;  others  again  make 
very  bungling  work  of  it,  and  call  their  practice  homoeo- 
pathic, when  it  scarcely  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  mighty 
and  all-powerful  system  of  healing  the  sick.  We  all  need  to 
study  Hahnemann's  writings  more  and  more  closely,  and  the 
stronger  should  instruct  and  lead  the  weaker.  Now,  as  our  con- 
ventions are,  and  pre'-eminenUy  ahoiUd  be^  educational  in  char- 
acter, it  seems  to  me  that  some  educational  standard  shoidd  be 
recognized,  something  that  we  can  ^'  square  by,"  and  that  it 
shoold  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  our  Convention  individually 
and  collectively,  to  strive  to  elevate  ourselves  to  that  standard. 
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If  we  think  there  is  a  principle  in  Hahnemann's  writings  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  closest  possible  investigation  scien- 
tifically and  practically,  why  should  not  the  matter  come 
squarely  before  us,  and  be  dispassionately  discussed  and  prac- 
tically elucidated  ?  Let  it  come  jM)intedly  and  clearly,  that  we 
nlay  see  if  there  is  the  perfection  that  some  of  us  claim. 

What  we  want  in  our  school  is  precision  and  certainty,  and 
we  desire  to  approach  this  elevated,  this  grand  and  noble 
standard  all  the  days  of  our  lives  for  the  sake  of  our  wives,  our 
children,  and  coming  jwsfcerity.  We  desire  to  preserve  their 
health,  to  mitigate  their  sufferings,to  see  them  well  and  en- 
joying the  full  fruition  that  sane  minds  and  sound  bodies 
vouchsafe  to  them.  Then  we  may  be  happy.  Are  the  prin- 
ciples of  Samuel  Hahnemann  calculated  to  lead  us  onward 
and  upward  to  this  high  goal  ?  Let  this  be  fully  determined 
at  our  approaching  State  Convention.  If  there  be  a  negative 
response,  then  are  there  any  principles  in  existence  that  will 
conduce  to  such  an  end  ?  If  so,  let  them  be  presented, 
discussed,  and  if  found  worthy,  adopted.  Let  us  have  the 
best  we  can  find,  and  when  found,  appropriated.  Let  us  not 
be  afraid*  to  examine  into  their  fullest  significance  and 
practicability,  and  measure  all  our  proceedings  thereby,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  I  already  hear  the  decision  loudly 
proclaimed  by  the  united  voices  of  the  Convention,  "  Similia 
fnrmHbv^  curantur  is  our  motto,  and  the  principles  as  un- 
folded and  explained  in  Hahnemann's  Organon  and  in  his 
Chronic  Diseases,  are  our  guide  in  the  practice  of  our  pro- 
fe&sion.  We  are  satisfied  that  men's  medical  opinions  are 
valueless  without  the  basis  of  true  prineipk."  This  being  the 
case,  we  must  define  our  motto.  What  does  ^^ similia  simUibtis 
eurantu7'^^  mean,  what  does  it  imply,  and  do  we  fulfil  its  re- 
quirements in  our  practice?  Are  we  really  in  the  en- 
deavor to  form  those  habits  of  nice  observation,  without  which 
no  progress  in  science  is  ever  made  ? 

Having     thoroughly      and     delil)erately      settled     these 
questions,  there   are  others  growing  out   of  the   principles 
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of  our  science  upon  which  we  all  want  more  lights  that  we 
may  become  stronger  and  truer  to  ourselves  as  medical  prac- 
titioners, truer  to  our  patients  as  more  successful  healers, 
truer  to  our  Commonwealth  in  the  abatement  and  prevention 
of  disease.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  statement  made, 
"  Away  with  your  sciencey  it  is  my  duty  to  cure  my  patient  in 
the  best  manner  I  know  how."  What  is  science  but  knowl- 
ed^ — knowledge  so  perfected  as  to  become  science  ?  And 
did  this  kind  of  knowledge  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  making 
the  best  of  cures  in  the 'most  sure,  speedy  and  perfect  man- 
ner ?  He  who  questions  this  fact,  cannot  long  stand  in  the 
way  of  blazing  light  and  advancement.  He  who  casts  loose 
from  Homoeopathic  principles  in  prescribing  for  the  sick,  and 
bangs  away  at  his  patient  at  random,  and  teaches  others  to  do 
so,  will  soon  enough  come  to  grief  and  to  judgment. 

As  before  remiarked,  these  conventions  should  become  pre- 
eminently educational ;  they  should  decide  all  important 
questions  in  medicine  in  this  State ;  they  should  guard  our 
medical  schools  and  give  general  directions  as  to  what  to 
teach  and  what  not  to  teach,  because  the  best  and 
nearly  all  the  talent  in  our  Commonwealth  is  brought 
together  into  one  solid  phalanx  at  our  Annual  meetings. 
And  here,  as  at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  all  the  great 
questions  of  vital  interest  should  be  determined  in  a  dispas- 
sionate, truthful  manner,  and  all  in  accord  with  science. 
Then  every  member  of  the  profession,  feeling  strong  in 
his  mission,  will  move  forward  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
upon  the  basis  of  true  principles.  Then  will  the  old  Key- 
stone State  be  ai>  honor  to  itself,  and  a  key-note  to  all  the 
other  States  and  to  the  world.  When  the  master  minds — 
the  thinking,  the  acting,  and  the  progressive  minds — of  the 
profession  in  our  Society'  fraternize  for  the  goal  of  Homoeo- 
pathy, there  will  be  progress  indeed,' and  no  differences  of 
opinion  on  all-important  matters  will  exist.  We  shall  have 
strength,  and  we  shall  be  a  power  in  the  land  ;  then  we  will 
be  quoted  as  autliority :    "  The  Pennsylvania  State  Society 
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says  thus  and  thus" — ^we  shall  be  a  Shibboleth  in  the  land^ 
yea^  and  to  other  lands  also. 

.  Gentlemen^  we  have  ground-work  and  basis  broad  enough 
and  deep  enough  upon  which  to  rear  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures^ a  medical  temple  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  seen.     We  can  do  it.     Shall  we  do  it  ? 
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PEESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS, 

BY 

JOSEPH  C.  GUEENSEY,  A.M.,  M.D., 

PHILADEliPHIA. 


Members  of  the  Homceopathic  Soimety  op  the  State  op 
Pennsylvania  : 

Before  beginning  the  Address  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  deliver 
upon  this  occasion^  I  desire  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
honor,  the  highest  in  your  gift,  which  it  has  been  your  will  to  confer 
upon  me,  by  electing  me  as  your  presiding  officer  for  the  twenty- 
ninth  session  of  this  Society. 

The  fact  that  the  office  came  to  me  wholly  unsought,  renders  it  so 
much  the  more  prized  ;  for  a  public  office  is  not  only  a  public  trust, 
but  it  implies  a  mark  of  confidence  in  and  respect  for  the  incum- 
bent. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  In  his  annual  addreas  the  President 
of  this  Society  seeks  for  some  new  ideas  and  new  topics  of  interest 
to  present  to  the  profession  and  laity.  I  hope  to  be  able  in  a  meas- 
ure to  fill  this  requirement  to-night;  but  before  proceeding  to  the 
new,  there  are  some  matters  which  though  they  have  been  presented 
for  our  consideration  before,  must  again  and  yet  again  be  dwelt  upon 
until  they  can  be  referred  to  only  as  duties  done. 

Medical  Examiners'  Bill. 

One  subject,  the  one  which  perhaps  of  all  others  demanded  our 
most  earnest  and  immediate  attention  was  the  Medical  Examiners' 
Bill.     I  say  was,  because  this  burning  topic  after  eight  yeara  of 
struggle  and  warfare  is   now  at  rest.     Thanks  to  the   united  and 
determined  work  of  our  entire  Committee  on    Legislation,  nobly 
aided  by  many  of  our  fellow- mem  hers  from  all   parts  of  the  State, 
the  I^islature  at  Harrisburg  last  spring,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, passed  a  Medical  Examiners'  bill  which  provides  for  three 
separate  boards  of  examiners,  each  board  to  consist  of  seven  homoeo- 
paths, seven  allopaths,  and  seven  eclectics ;  thus  doing  equal  justice 
to  the  three  leading  schools  of  medicine  in  our  State.     On  the  19th 
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of  May,  1893,  Governor  Pattison  signed  this  bill  which  thus  became 
a  law. 

Legal  Rights. 

Bat  legislation  for  the  welfare,  protection  and  advancement  of  our 
school  of  medicine  is  not  yet  completed.  Far  from  it.  We  are  in 
fact  only  beginning  to  receive  our  legal  rigJUa  and  just  recognition. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  are  some  of  the  prerogatives  of 
citizenship  to  which  we  are  entitled.  A  few  years  ago  the  Commit- 
tee on  "  Medical  Legislation  '^  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoe- 
opathy presented  a  carefully-prepared  report*  setting  forth  the  rights 
that  ought  to  be  accorded  the  homoeopathic  profession ;  these  in- 
cluded :  Admission  of  homoeopaths  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Medi- 
cal Corps,  boards  of  health,  tnarine  hospitals,  pension  examiners, 
port  and  quarantine  physicians ;  appointments  to  hospitals,  general 
and  insane,  national  guards  and  militia  of  the  State,  surgeons-gene- 
ral, both  national  and  State;  money  appropriations  to  homoeopathic 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc. ;  physicians  to  the  poor,  vaccine  physi- 
cians, coroners  and  coroners'  physicians,  police  district  physicians. 

Without  going  into  detail  I  may  state  that  we  are  to-day  in  jK)8- 
session  of  many  of  these  rights;  we  are  represented  upon  boards  of 
health,  we  are  pension  examiners,  the  surgeon-general  of  at  least  one 
State  is  a  homoeopath,  money  is  appropriated  for  our  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  by  every  legislature  and  we  are  constantly  receiving  the 
minor  appointments  referred  to  above.  All  these  facts,  tc^ether  with 
our  success  in  the  Medical  Examiners'  bill,  are  foundations  to  build 
upon  and  are  indications  of  what  we  can  and  shall  receive  when  we 
apply  for  them  in  the  right  spirit.  By  the  "  right  spirit  "  I  mean 
the  harmonious  working  of  our  whole  school  in  persistent,  insistent, 
and  ^consistent  demands  for  our  rights  as  a  school  of  medicine 
which  is  second  to  none  in  the  world  in  medical  attainments,  in 
general  education  and  in  social  standing.  We  demand  our  full  share 
in  all  the  duties,  rights  and  privileges  assigned  to  or  accorded  any 
other  school  of  medicine.  Immediate  attention  should  be  given  to 
our  medical  management  of  an  insane  asylum  in  our  State,  and  our 
admission  as  medical  practitioners  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Medieval 
Corps. 

Admission  of  Homceopaths  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

It  is  hard  to  discuss  this  latter  point  calmly  in  face  of  the  gross 
injustice  that  has  been  done  us,  and  those  who  believe  in  and  desire 

*  See  Trans.  Amer,  Insl.  Hom.f  1882,  p.  61. 
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our  method  of  cure ;  and  in  face  of  a  medical  bigotry  as  intolerant 
as  the  religious  bigotry  of  raediseval  times. 

No  fair-minded  man  or  woman  can  deny  the  right  of  every  sick 
and  suffering  mortal  to  claim  that  method  of  cure  which  he  or  she 
believes  to  be  the  best.  This  is  no  more  to  be  denied  than  the  right 
of  any  person  to  choose  which  church  to  attend — or  whether  to  take 
tea  and  coffee  with  sugar  or  without ! 

We  of  the  homoeopathic  profession  are  perfect  types  of  "  good  citi- 
zens." We  obey  the  laws ;  we  bring  up  our  children  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  in  the  respect  of  man ;  we  pay  our  taxes,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  goes  to  support  hospitals  and  almshouses — in  the  medi- 
cal management  of  whicii  we  have  no  voice ;  and  when  ruthless  war 
broke  upon  this  fair  land  we  fought  to  preserve  the  unity  of  our 
country  and  the  inestimable  boon  of  freedom  won  by  our  patriotic 
forefathers ;  freedom  to  aSvSess  our  own  taxes ;  freedom  to  make  our 
own  laws  and  the  right  to  choose  those  who  shall  administer  these 
laws ;  freedom  to  express  and  to  hold  our  individual  opinions  on 
matters  temporal  and  spiritual,  medical  and  scientific;  freedom  of 
the  press;  freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
one's  own  conscience  ;  and  for  freedom  to  four  millions  of  the  col- 
ored race,  from  the  shackles  of  slavery.  But  what  was  their  reward 
when,  having  endured  all  other  hardships,  our  brave  soldiers  be- 
came sick  or  wounded  ? 

Did  they  have  the  justice  due  the  poorest  outcast,  in  this  free  (?) 
country,  viz.,  of  calling  a  physician  of  their  choice  ?  No !  they  were 
forcibly  taken  to  a  hospital  and  compelled  to  receive  a  form  of  medi- 
cal treatment  which  they  distrusted  and  abhorred.  They  were  allowed 
to  call  a  priest  or  clergyman,  of  any  denomination  they  desired,  for 
spiritual  consolation.  Bui  they  were  then,  and  are  to-day,  denied 
the  right  to  summon  a  physician  whose  medical  tenets  harmonized 
with  their  own.  In  the  dark  days  of  religious  intolerance  things 
were  no  worse  than  this;  and  let  us  remember  that  this  state  of 
things  exists  to-day.  If  war  should  again  break  out  there  w  but 
ONE  mjslem  of  medical  pradicey  recognized  by  law  in  the  army  and 
navy;  and  every  sick  or  wounded  soldier  and  sailor  and  woman 
nurse,  would  be  denied  the  freedom  of  choosing  a  medical  attendant. 
Tell  me  whether  there  can  be  a  grosser  example  of  fixation  without 
representation  ! 

Now  comes  the  most  pertinent  question — Who  is  to  blame  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  why  does  it  exist?  In  my  judgment, 
we  homoBopathists  are  most  largely  to  blame  because  we  have  not 
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been  sufficiently  aggressive  in  demanding  our  rights,  and  not  saffi- 
ciently  determined  that  we  will  have  them  !  We  have  shown 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  some  other  States,  that  we  are  strong  enough 
by  persistent  and  harmonious  working  to  obtain  just  legislation  in 
our  behalf;  and  events  have  recently  proved  that  we  have  powerful 
political  friends  who  are  ready  to  join  with  us  in  urging  our  ad- 
mission as  physicians  and  surgeons  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical 
Corf)s. 

I  have  asked  the  above  in  the  name  of  justice  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  to  homoeopathy.  But  here  is  another  reason.  It 
would  give  our  school  a  chance  to  obtain  statistics  for  comparison 
with  the  results  obtained  by  the  old  school — both  working  under 
the  same  conditions  and  on  the  same  class  of  patients.  Then 
might  it  be  shown  which  one  has  the  lowest  mortality  and  which 
carries  its  patients  through  to  recovery  in  the  shortest  time.  We 
claim  that  we  can  take  men  sick  with  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery — or  any  disease  incident  to  camp-life,  and  by  our  system 
of  treatment,  restore  them  to  the  ranks  fit  for  duty,  in  a  shorter  time 
and  in  better  physical  condition,  than  can  the  allopaths.  So  I  say 
let  us  obtain  the  right  to  prove  these  claims  of  ours  by  comparative 
statistics.  But  yet  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  matter.  Rivalry,  or 
competition,  is  oflen  productive  of  great  gain  to  the  parties  interested. 
Thus  it  would  undoubtedly  be  here.  When  the  allopaths  found  us 
working  side  by  side  with  them  they  would  strive  to  obtain  better 
results  than  they  now  do  with  no  emulation.  'Sad,  yes  horrible, 
stories  have  come  to  us  from  the  battle-field  of  criminal  carelessness 
in  treatment  of  the  wounded — of  hastily  chopping  off  arms  and  legs 
that  might  with  a  little  care  have  been  saved ;  and  of  most  inefficient 
treatment  of  the  sick  in  hospitals  where,  no  matter  what  the  ailment, 
nothing  else  but  routine  treatment  in  all  cases  prevailed.  To  sum- 
marize, we  find  four  reasons  why  homoeopathy  should  be  fully  recog- 
nized and  legally  established  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Corps. 

1.  It  would  \)e  an  act  of  justice  to  our  school,  and  to  those  who 
desire  our  method  of  treatment. 

2.  It  would  be  but  a  fair  representation  in  return  for  our  taxation. 

3.  It  would  enable  us  to  obtain  valuable  statistics  of  the  results  of 
homceopathy  compared  with  allopathy. 

4.  Under  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  the  two  systems  of  practice  mutually 
striving  for  the  best  results,  the  sick  and  wounded  would  receive 
more  considerate  care  than  they  now  do. 

Homoeopath  ists  are  not  kept  out  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Medi- 
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oal  Corps  because  they  are  deficient  in  medical  attainments.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  the  contrary.  Many  of  our  brethren  during  the 
Civil  War  passed  the  necessary  examination  and  -were  admitted — 
but  they  had  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  homceopaths. 

This  whole  matter  was  ably  discussed  in  the  Annual  Address*  of 
Dr.  John  C.  Morgan,  when  President  of  this  Society,  and  an  ad- 
mirable resume  of  the  rights  due  the  homoeopathic  school  of  medi- 
cine, together  with  proposed  legal  enactments  to  assist  in  procuring 
them,  was  presented  in  a  report  f  to  the  American  Institute  of  Ho- 
moeopathy, 1882. 

No  Dentists  or  Oculists  in  the  Army. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  medical  matters  in  the  army  and 
navy,  I  must  say  that  the  United  States  government  fails  to  provide 
justly  for  other  needs  of  her  soldiers  and  sailors.  How  many  dentists 
and  oculists  do  you  suppose  are  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  ?  In 
reply  to  a  query  of  mine  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Surgeon - 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  I  received  the  following  reply : 

Wab  Department,  Washington,  January  19,  1893. 

"  J  .C.  Guernsey,  M.D.,  Sir :  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  the  18th  inst.,  I  am  instructed  by  the  Surgeon - 
General  to  inform  you  that  there  are  no  dentists  or  oculists  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  especially  recognized  as  such 
by  the  government. 

Very  respectfully, 
Charles  R.  Greenleap,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Deputy  Surgeon -General  United  States  Array." 

Not  only  are  there  no  dentists  or  oculists  in  the  United  States 
Army,  but  evidently  no  knowledge  of  such  specialties  is  required. 
I  have  in  my  possession  *'  Specimens  of  Written  Questions  '^  con- 
tained in  the  "  Circular  of  Information  for  Medical  Men  who  may 
be  Desirous  of  Entering  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment," issued  from  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  Washington,  March 
4,  1891 ;  and  the  same  issued  February  1,  1893.  These  questions 
comprise  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  literature,  chemistry, 
physics,  anatomy,  physiology,  surgery,  hygiene,  pathology  and 
bacteriology,  therapeutics,  materia  medica,  and  toxicology,  practice 
of  medicine^  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children.     But 


*  Trcmiojettons  of  this  Society,  1882,  pp.  10,  e«  seq, 

f  Trainsaclions  of  American  InstUute  of  Homceopaihy,  1882,  pp.  61  to  81  inclusive. 
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not  one  question  is  propounded  which  seems  to  require  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  eyes  or  teeth !  Although 
good  teeth  are  one  of  the  requisites  for  admission  to  the  army  and 
navy  it  seems  that  once  in  the  ranks  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  left, 
without  skilled  dental  help,  to  suffer  with  a  hundred  preventable  ills. 
This  is  all  wrong.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  dentists 
in  the  army  and  navy  ranking  at  least  as  assistant  surgeons  in  pay 
and  privileges,  who  should  be  assigned  to  a  certain  number  of 
posts,  and  their  time  of  travel  from  one  to  the  other  so  arranged 
that  every  man  in  the  service  could  have  his  teeth  examined  and 
put  In  order  certainly  once  a  year— or  better  still,  once  every  six 
months.  Good  eyes  and  clear  eye-sight  are  most  essential  to  soldiers 
and  sailors;  oculists  are  therefore  as  aseful  as  dentists.  I  would 
like  to  see  each  class  of  specialists,  as  well  as  homoeopathic  physicians 
and  surgeons,  assigned  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Corps. 

Compensation  to  the  Army  Medical  Corps. 

As  the  pay  and  emoluments  from  service  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  may  be  an  incentive  to  our  young  men  to  strive  for  appoint- 
ments therein,  I  will  mention  that  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  army 
consists  of  a  surgeon-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ; 
six  assistant  surgeons-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  ten  deputy 
surgeons-general,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  fifty  surgeons, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  assistant- 
surgeons,  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  mounted  for  the  first  five 
years,  and  the  rank  of  captain,  mounted,  thereafter  until  promote 
to  major.  To  each  rank  is  attached  a  fixed  annual  salary ;  an  as- 
sistant-surgeon (the  lowest),  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 
mounted,  receives  $1600  per  annum.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he 
is  promoted  to  captain,  and  receives  $2000  per  year,  which,  with 
the  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  for  five  years'  service,  is  $2200.  And 
so  the  pay  is  generously  increased  with  each  promotion.  Officers 
i.e.,  surgeons),  in  addition  to  their  pay  proper,  are  furnished  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  quarters  according  to  rank.  Mounted  officers, 
including  all  officers  of  the  medical  corps,  are  provided  with  forage, 
stabling  and  transportation  for  two  horses.  Books  and  instruments 
are  supplied  in  abundance  for  the  use  of  medical  officers  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  A  medical  officer,  upon  appointment,  is 
usually  assigned  for  some  months  as  junior  at  a  large  military  post, 
in  order  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  army  regulations  before 
he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  responsibility.     His  stations  after  that 


are  likely  to  alternate  between  the  frontier  and  more  desirable  points. 
Leave  of  absence  on  full  pay  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one  month 
per  year.  Absence  from  doty  on  account  of  sickness  involves  no 
loss  of  pay.  After  a  few  years*  service,  leave  to  visit  centres  of 
medical  and  surgical  science  for  purposes  of  study  is  usually  looked 
upon  with  favor,  and  like  indulgences  to  travel  abroad  may  l>e 
granted  when  the  exigencies  of  the  service  permit.*  The  army 
medical  officer  need  not  vegetate.  Assignments  for  duty  are  made 
to  the  large  cities  so  that  he  can  come  in  contact  with  the  leading 
medical  men  in  civil  life,  and  see  what  is  being  done  by  the  most 
advanced  workers.  These  details  are  made  for  one  year  only  so  that 
&s  many  medical  officers  as  possible  may  become  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  in  this  country,  may 
attend  medical  lectures,  meetings  of  medical  societies,  etc.  The  life 
of  an  army  surgeon  is  not  hard,  while  his  opportunities  for  study 
and  for  gaining  distinction  are  great.  There  are  at  present  five 
vacancies  in  the  corps  and  five  more  will  occur  within  a  year,  f 

Surely  there  are  sufficient  inducements  to  incline  many  of  our  best 
men  to  strive  for  so  honorable  an  appointment.  The  medical  exam- 
inations are  searching,  but  they  do  not  include  anything  that  cannot 
be  learned  in  our  own  medical  colleges. 

Spending  the  Nation's  Money. 

There  was  recently  held  in  Washington  what  purported  to  be  a 
Pan-American  Medical  Congress.  At  the  opening  session  of  this 
Congress  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  announced 
the  order  of  entertainments  for  the  Congress,  and  in  doing  so  gave 
credit  to  Senator  Gorman  for  securing  the  appropriation  by  which 
it  was  made  possible  for  the  committee  to  extend  the  hospitality  of 
the  country  to  the  del^ates  to  the  Congress. 

After  the  close  of  the  business  session  of  the  Congress  the  delegates 
were  taken  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Saratoga, 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago — the  trip  covering 
the  period  from  September  8th'  to  September  19th. 

This  interested  me  so  much  that  I  sent  to  Washington  for  full 
information.  I  learned  that  by  a  Pvhlic  Reaolutiony  No.  19,  approved 
July  18,  1892,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  "authorized 
and  requested  to  invite  the  several  governments  of  the  Republics  of 

*  For  full  information  concerning  admission  to  the  Army  Medical  C'orps  address 
the  Surgeon-General,  U.  8.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
t  Medical  Rem-d,  August  5, 1893,  p.  179. 
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Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amerioa,  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Hawaii,  to  send  official  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Pan-American  Medical  Congress/'  etc.  Also  from  a  copy  of  the 
Sundry  Oiml  Appropriation  Bill  of  1892,  page  *21,  "  To  meet  the 
ex})ense8  of  entertaining  the  foreign  delegates  who  have  been  invited 
to  attend  said  Congress  ....  fifteen  thousand  dollars,"  This  was 
not  a  Pan-American  Medical  Congress^  because  although  boards  of 
health  having  homoeopathists  as  members  were  invited,  no  homoeo- 
pathic physicians,  as  physicians,  were  invited.  Our  school  contrib- 
utes its  full  share  to  the  nation's  money,  and  we  have  as  much  right 
to  a  share  of  it  spent  in  this  way  as  the  allopaths.  In  his  official 
address  the  president  of  this  *'  Pan-American  Medical  Confess " 
stated  that  the  meeting  was  but  a  preliminary  of  the  merging  of  the 
Congress  with  the  American  Medical  Association.  So  we  must  do 
-—call  a  meeting  of  the  Pan-American  Homoeopathic  Congress,  and 
m,erge  it  into  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy.  And  then 
it  will  be  in  order  for  a  senator  to  "  secure  an  appropriation  for 
our  committee  of  arrangements  to  extend  the  hospitalities  of  the 
country  to  our  delegates." 

HOMCEOPATHS   IN   InSANE   AsYLUMS. 

Our  right  as  a  school  of  medicine  to  have  a  fair  representation  in 
the  management  of  insane  asylums,  almshouses,  and  indeed  all 
municipal  charities,  and  to  practice  therein,  is  as  paramount  as  the 
right  of  any  other  school  of  medicine  in  the  world  ;  and  whatever 
argument  can  be  advanced  showing  the  right  of  others  to  so  prac- 
tice, applies  equally  to  us.  As  an  act  of  justice,  we. demand  all  the 
rights  accorded  the  dominant  school ;  as  a  reward  for  fidelity  to  our 
professional  duties,  and  to  our  high  medical  standing,  we  claim  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  it ;  and  as  a  part  of  our  duties  as 
American  citizens,  we  ask  to  share  any  burdens  laid  upon  it. 
We  contribute  our  full  share  of  taxation  in  supporting  these  insti- 
tutions, and  we  should  receive  our  full  share  of  representation  in 
return.  Behold  how  small  our  representation  in  the  matter  of  in- 
sane hospitals.  Out  of  this  whole  world,  and  ail  the  countries 
therein,  all  insane  hospitals  are  under  allopathic  management  ex- 
cepting only  four.  These  four  are  found  in  the  United  States,  viz.y 
New  York,  at  Middletown  ;  Massachusetts,  at  Wastborough  ;  Min- 
nesota, at  Fergus  Falls;  California,  at  San  Bernardino.  Michigan 
also,  at  Ionia,  has  a  State  insane  asylum  under  homoeopathic  con- 
trol, but  it  is  not  required  by  charter  as  are  the  four  above.     The 
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State  of  Connectiout  is  supporting  onje  by  private  enterprise.  We 
were  to  have  had  one  in  New  Jersey,  but  after  the  bill  had  passed 
both  houses  of  the  legislature,  the  governor  refused  to  sign  it.*  Stren- 
uous efforts  have  been  made  in  nine  other  States  to  have  insane  asy- 
lums placed  by  legislative  action  under  Homoeopathic  treatment ; 
these  are  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Wyo- 
ming, Texas,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey  as  referred  to  above.  Of 
these  States  Pennsylvania  ranks  first  in  importance  and  strong  hom- 
(Bopathic  influence  both  from  the  size  of  our  clientele  and  the  num- 
ber of  our  physicians.  We  have  in  Pennsylvania  five  large  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane — at  Norristown,  Harrisburg,  Dan- 
ville, Warren,  Dixmont,  and  the  very  large  insane  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Almshouse — ^all  of  them  charitable  institutions  sup- 
ported by  our  State  and  to  a  large  degree  by  our  own  money  which 
we  pay  in  taxes ;  but  every  one  of  them  is  absolutely  under  allopa- 
thic control  and  treatment.  Though  taxed  for  the  support  of  aU  of 
these,  we  are  not  allowed  any  representation  in  even  one  of  them. 
What  rank  injustice  this  is ! 

There  is  another  asylum  about  to  be  built  at  Werners ville,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  trustees  for  this  have  not  yet  been  appointed  by  the 
Legislature;  their  appointment  will  fix  the  management,  i.e.,  the 
treatment.  Although  this  asylum  is  to  be  for  chronic  and  supposed 
incurable  cases,  yet  we  should  certainly  strive  to  have  it  placed  under 
our  care:  and  we  can  no  doubt  gain  legal  control,  if  we  unitedly 
and  harmoniously  seek  it.  As  soon  as  the  legislators  become 
acquainted  with  the  justice  of  our  demands,  and  learn  the  gratify- 
ing results  of  our  system  of  treatment,  they  will  grant  to  us  our 
RIGHTS,  and  to  our  patients  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
medical  treatment.  Very  complete  and  convincing  statistics  of  the 
superiority  of  homa^opathic  treatment  over  that  of  the  old-school 
methods,  have  been  made.  They  can  be  found  in  an  admirable  and 
comprehensive  brochure  entitled  ITomceopathy  and  the  itisane,  by 
N.  Emmons  Paine,  M.D.,  of  West  Newton,  Mass.,  in  which  he 
gives  a  very  interesting  and  complete  account  of  the  existing  status 
of  homoeopathy  in  relation  to  insane  asylums,  public  and  private; 
also  carefully  prepared  statistical  tables  of  cure.  Besides  these,  we 
have  those  presented  by  Drs.  Hugh  Pitcairn,  Bingaman  and  Parsons 
in  their  Presidential  addresses.t 
There  are  three  factors  requisite  to  procure  the  representation  of 

*  See  Medical  Century,  August,  1893,  p.  276. 

t  See  our  Tranaa4iti<m»y  18S8,  pp.  15  et  »eq,;  1890,  p.  13 ;  1892,  p.  25. 
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homoDopathy,  oil  a  full  legal  basis,  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  insane 
asylums^  municipal  general  hospitals,  etc.     These  are : 

1.  Complete  organization  of  the  homoeopathic  profession,  and 
our  friendSf  so  that  we  may  act  in  perfect  unity. 

2.  The  public  must  be  kept  informed  through  the  newspapers  of 
the  advantage  and  justice  of  what  we  want,  and  its  assistance  and 
sympathy  be  enlisted. 

3.  NU  Desperandum  I  must  be  our  motto.  No  matter  how  oflen 
or  how  strenously  we  are  opposed,  we  must  fight  the  good  fi^ght  until 
the  victory  is  won. 

« 
Need  op  Organization. 

The  value  of  perfect  organization  in  all  bodies,  ecclesiastical,  politi- 
cal and  medical,  striving  to  attain  certain  ends,  is  so  great  that  it  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Upon  our  organization  will  the  progress  of  hom- 
oeopathy depend.  With  our  forces  massed  and  fully  instructed  as  to 
just  what  we  want  to  obtain  and  just  how  we  are  to  go  about  it; 
thoroughly  disciplined  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  leaders,  i.e.,  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  committees,  we  would  present  a  more  for- 
midable front  to  our  opponents ;  and  by  concerted  action  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  secure  the  rights  which  certainly  belong  to  us.  But  with 
our  forces  scattered  and  unorganized  we  can  expect  to  do  little  or 
nothing.  In  fact  the  greatest  bar  to  our  success  is  found  in  our  own 
ranks.  It  is  indifference  or  worse,  still,  sftfishness.  Too  many  of  our 
number  think  and  strive  only  for  their  own  personal  interest,  for- 
getting that  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole  profession,  lies  the  good  and 
prosperity  of  each  individual  member.  Homoeopathy  would  not  be 
occupying  so  much  space  in  the  background  to-day,  if  every  one  of  her 
adherents  had  done  his  duty.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  be  fairly 
represented  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Corps ;  in  the  manage- 
ment of  insane  asylums,  almshouses  and  all  municipal  charities. 

The  truth  is  that  the  present  status  of  homoeopathy  has  been 
gained  by  a  comparatively  few  of  our  number  who  have  devoted 
their  time,  their  energy,  their  brains,  and  their  money  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  cause  they  espoused  when  they  received  their  diplo- 
mas on  graduation  day.  But  homoeopathy  is  in  no  danger ;  she  can 
take  care  of  herself;  it  is  the  majority  of  homoeopath ists  who  have  all 
this  time  laid  back,  reaping  the  harvest  of  seed  sown  by  others —  and 
even  grumbling  and  finding  fault  with  those  doing  the  work  because 
more  was  not  accomplished.  If  so  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
a  comparatively  few,  how  infinitely  much  more  could  have  been 
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gained  if  we  had  all  arisen  in  our  might  and  labored  together  to 
build  up  our  school  and  obtain  our  rights.  All  sorts  of  excuses  are 
made  for  this  laziness  and  indifference  to  the  interests  of  our  school. 
A  principal  one  is,  *^  I  am  not  fitted  for  such  work ;  I  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  it."  This  is  no  excuse.  No  one  knows  how  to  do 
any  kind  of  work — until  he  learns  how.  The  heart  must  be  in  the 
right  place  first ;  there  must  l>e  the  will  and  desire  to  help  on  homoe- 
opathy and  the  aavoir  faire  will  soon  come. 

I  wish  to  urge  upon  the  members  of  this  Society,  and  indeed  upon 
all  homoeopath ists,  the  necessity  of  taking  a  more  active  and  con- 
spicuous part  in  all  municipal,  and  public,  and  social  affairs.  If 
there  is  a  public  speech  to  be  made ;  or  a  notable  office  of  trust  to 
be  fille<l ;  or  a  special  lecture  on  a  medical  topic  to  be  delivered 
let  a  homoeopath  volunteer  to  perform  the  task,  or  let  things  be  so 
arranged  that  he  shall  receive  the  appointment. 

It  has  become  a  custom  in  many  of  our  large  cities  during  the 
winter  season  to  have  courses  of  lectures,  free,  upon  hygiene  or 
general  sanitation,  dietetics,  the  care  of  the  eyes,  throat,  etc.,  and 
upon  medical,  though  non-sectarian,  topics  generally.  (There  are 
two  such  courses  delivered  every  winter  in  tne  auditorium  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Philadelphia.)  We  must  see 
to  it  that  in  the  future  the  members  of  this  Society  have  their  share 
of  such  lectures  to  deliver.  We  need  to  be  more  aggressive  and 
more  self-assertive  for  our  welfare ;  we  must  obtain  recognition  by 
the  community  as  a  body  of  intelligent,  active  and  public  spirited 
men  and  women.  And  why  should  we  not  take  this  stand  and  be 
thus  recognized  ?  Taken  man  for  man,  and  woman  for  woman,  the 
homoeopathic  profession  is  fully  equal  in  education,  social  standing 
and  medical  attainments  to  man-doctor  with  man -doctor,  and  woman- 
doctor  with  woman-doctor,  with  the  old  school,  or  any  other  school 
of  medicine  in  the  world. 

HOMCEOPATHY    IN   THE   ReD   CRaSS   SOOIETY* 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  more  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  the  representation  of  homoeopathy  in  the  Society  of 
the  Red  Cross,  than  which,  perhaps,  no  more  powerful  and  useful 
association  exists.  It  is  a  confederation  of  relief  societies  in  differ- 
ent countries,  and  carries  on  its  work  under  the  sign  of  the  Red 
Cross,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Swiss  Republic,  where  the  first 
convention  was  held.  This  organization  is  only  called  out  in  emer- 
gency and-  time  of  great  need.     Its  aim  is  to  relieve  the  suffering  of 
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soldiers  in  time  of  war ;  to  afford  immediate  help  in  time  of  national 
or  widespread  calamities,  such  as  a  pestilence  of  cholera^  yellow 
fever,  and  the  like ;  devastation  caused  by  famine,  fire  or  flood ;  rail- 
way disasters,  mining  catastrophes,  etc.  Money  accruing  to  the 
Society  from  dues  and  contributions  is  used  for  the  purchase  of 
stores  of  every  sort,  which  are  kept  on  hand  as  a  permanent  relief 
fund,  so  that  in  sudden  calamities  active  and  prompt  relief  may  be 
afforded  suffering  humanity. 

Many  of  the  managers  of  the  Red  Cross  are  such  strong  believers 
in  homoeopathy  that  they  will  have  no  other  medical  treatment. 
Wishing  to  have  an  official  declaration  of  the  status  of  homoeopathy 
in  the  society  itself  I  wrote  to  its  President  as  follows : 

Phii-a.,  August  31, 1893. 

Miss  Clara  Barton  : 

Dear  Madam. — Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  there  are  any  ho- 
moeopathic physicians  or  surgeons  connected  with  the  Society  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  this  country.  If  there  are  none  at  present,  will  the 
names  of  such  be  placed  upon  your  medical  staff  and  their  services 
accepted  when  needed,  if  tendered  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  now  enrolled  for  duty  in  the  Red  Cross. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  Guernsey. 

Miss  Barton's  courteous  reply  was  non-committal ;  she  did  not  say 
positively  whether  our  services  as  a  school  would  be  accepted  or  de- 
clined. I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  clear  understanding  and  know 
certainly  wliether  our  treatment  toill  be  allowed  to  those  desiring  it. 
If  so,  we  can  speedily  form  a  Red  Crass  Medical  Corps  from  our 
ranks  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  and  render  efficient  help 
in  any  emergency. 

Hahneaiann's  Statue. 

The  fund  now  being  collected  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  founder  of  homoeopathy  also  demands  our  earnest  attention.  To  a 
Pennsylvania  colleague.  Dr.  James  H.  McClelland,  belongs  the  credit 
of  suggesting  this  project.  In  his  presidential  address,  delivered  be- 
fore this  Society  in  1881,  he  predicted  that  "at  some  day  in  the  not 
distant  future  ....  the  statue  unveiled  will  be  that  of  Samuel 
Hahnemann."  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy,  in  June,  1892,  it  was  unanimously  determined  to 
erect  in  the  city  of  Washington  a  national  monument  to  the  memory 
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of  Samuel  HahnemaDn.  The  plans  look  to  a  heroic  statue  in 
bronze^  upon  a  granite  pedestal — a  grand  work  of  art,  requiring  a 
fund  of  at  least  $50,000.  As  committees  were  being  appointed  in 
the  various  states  of  the  Union  to  solicit  subscriptions,  I  appointed 
one  for  this  purpose  in  our  own  State.  This  committee  promptly 
organized  and  sent  out  an  appropriate  circular  requesting  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund.  Local  committees  have  also  been  appointed  in 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities,  and  the  work  has  been 
vigorously  pushed  forward.  Up  to  date  the  amount  subscribed  by 
Pennsylvania  was  about  $2629. 

Considering  the  time  we  have  been  at  work,  the  result  is  encour- 
ing.  Subscriptions  to  this  fund  should  be  made  by  every  homoeo- 
pathic physician  in  the  state;  every  patient  treated  homoeopath ically 
should  be  given  the  privilege  of  subscribing  by  their  physicians  L 
The  various  well-known  means  of  raising  money  should  be  called 
into  operation,  as  fairs,  tableaux,  theatricals,  and  the  like.  One 
plan  which  is  already  yielding  good  results  is  the  placing  of  dime 
banks  in  the  hands  of  children.  This  was  a  good  move,  as  the 
little  ones  evince  an  amount  of  interest  and  energy  in  their  collec- 
tions that  might  well  be  emulated  by  their  elders. 

Officinal  Gardens. 

There  is  another  subject  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  I  seek 
to  enlist  your  interest  and  ask  your  co-operation.  It  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  **  Officinal  Gardens/'  which  shall  be  stocked  with  the 
flowers  and  plants  having  medicinal  value.  Space  for  these  gardens 
oonld  be  obtained  in  the  parks  of  our  large  cities.  The  advantages 
of  such  gardens  from  an  educational  point  of  view  to  the  profession, 
and  the  laity  as  well,  are  too  obvious  to  require  elaboration  at  this 
time.  Many  physicians  would  be  glad  to  assist  for  the  sake  of  the 
practical  instruction  they  would  obtain  in  becoming  familiar  with 
officinal  plants ;  and  botany  is  such  a  iK>puIar  study  with  the  laity 
that  recruits  from  that  source  would  be  numerous,  and  a  few 
moderate  subscriptions  from  some  wealthy  patrons  of  horticulture 
would  help  on  the  work  amazingly.  These  gardens  should  be  com- 
menced in  a  modest  way,  using  mainly  indigenous  and  hardy  plants; 
with  a  few  desirable  exotics,  which  could  be  carried  through  the 
winter  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  parks.  As  is  well-known,  horti- 
culturists are  famed  for  being  most  liberal  in  assisting  each  other ;  so 
we  might  expect  many  donations  of  desirable  plants.  Ultimately,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  garden  completely  stocked  with  foreign^  as 
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weli  as  native,  plants  need  not  be  unattainable  by  us.  By  that  time 
a  gardener  or  curator  would  be  required  to  properly  classify  the 
plants,  besides  caring  for  and  protecting  them ;  a  moderate  sized 
greenhouse  fitted  with  heating  apparatus  ;  a  pond  and  small  marsh 
for  the  aquatic  plants  and  those  of  moist  habitat;  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  yearly  for  new  stock,  glass  and  incidentals.  If  a 
few  members  of  this  Society,  living  in  the  cities,  feel  enough  interest 
in  this  project  to  go  actively  to  work,  we  can  have  gardens  in  a  few 
years  that  will  be  most  instructive  and  pleasurable.  The  marked 
interest  taken  in  this  topic  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  only  general  session  of  the  recent  Pan-American  Medical  Con- 
gress, where  all  the  members  from  the  various  sections  were  present, 
a  paper  was  read  on  the  relation  of  the  flora  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent to  the  practice  of  medicine. 

"The  Medical  Profession  and  the  College  Graduate," 

Is  the  title  of  an  article  recently  published  in  a  current  periodical.* 
The  author  writes  as  follows : 

"In  examining  the  class  sUitistics  given  in  the  commencement 
numbers  of  the  college  magazines,  one  is  surprised  to  see  that  only 
one  in  twenty  is  put  down  for  me<]icine  under  the  head  of  'Chosen 
Calling.'  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine  it  is  stated  that  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  physicians 
practicing  in  the  United  States  are  graduates  of  collies.  This  is  a 
very  unaccountable  condition  of  affairs.  The  medical  schools  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  are  departments  in  the  universities.  In  every 
instance  the  equivalent  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  is  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  yet  the  medical  students  num- 
ber almost  one-fourth  the  total  enrollment  of  the  university.  In 
olhei'  words,  almost  25  per  caiL  of  the  eduocvted  nien  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  look  to  the  profession  of  medicine  as  an  occupation,  while  in 
the  United  States  not  more  than  5  per  certt.  of  our  coUege-brcd  men 
enter  upon  medical  studies.  This  neglect  of  medicine  for  theology, 
law,  journalism  and  business  is  hard  to  explain.  Theology  does  not 
offer  as  great  financial  reward,  either  to  mediocrity  or  to  su])erlative 
excellence,  as  medicine;  but  the  study  of  theology  is  encouraged 
systematically  by  a  great  many  institutions;  and  many  so-called 

scholarships  are  provided  which  cannot  be  found  in  medicine 

The  law  offers  less  to  relative  mediocrity  and  very  much  more  to 
superiority  than  medicine  does.     But  the  struggle  in  law  is  longer 

*  The  University  Magazine,  New  York,  October,  1892. 
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for  the  average  man,  and  the  prizes,  though  many  times  larger,  are 
fewer;  and  the  effect  of  the  struggle  on  character-building  is  less 

uniformly  desirable  than  in  medicine In  the  professions  of 

mining  and  engineering,  the  reward  of  mediocrity  is  less  than  in  any 

of  the  professions,  except  that  of  the  ministry Journalism 

has  nothing  but  bondage  for  mediocrity.  It  is  of  all  the  professions 
the  most  uncertain  in  its  rewards,  both  financial  and  honorary.  .... 
Medicine,  alone,  presents  an  opportunity  for  a  studious,  beneficent 
and  independent  existence.  It  gives  a  certain  though  moderate  com- 
petence. The  position  of  the  physician  allows  him  the  very  best 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  all  social  problems.  He  has  the  con- 
fidence of  all  classes  of  men.  He  enters  in  the  same  intimate  and 
affectionate  manner  into  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  the  burdens 

of  the  rich Unfortunate  conditions  in  the  medical  schools, 

and  in  the  unorganized  medical  profession,  divert  many  of  the  best- 
educated  and  most  desirable  men  from  this  useful  and  independent 
calling." 

The  foregoing  article,  from  which  I  have  given  extracts,  set  inc 
to  thinking,  How  shall  many  of  the  best  educated  and  most  de- 
sirable men  (coll(^e-bred)  be  drawn  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine?  To  my  mind,  the  answer  suggests  itself  in  what  I 
read  above,  to  wit,  "  the  study  of  theology  is  encouraged  system- 
atically by  a  great  many  institutions,  and  many  so-called  scholar- 
ships are  provided,  which  cannot  be  found  in  medicine.^*  Here,  then, 
is  the  answer :  let  these  scholarships  be  found  in  medicine  I  Let  each 
one  of  our  homoeopathic  medical  colleges  offer  annually  one  or  more 
scholarships^  to  be  awarded  students  desiring  them  by  a  competitive 
examination  on  such  subjects  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
faculties  of  the  medical  college  offering  the  scholarship,  and  the 
college  accepting  the  same. 

Which  of  our  homceopathic  colleges  will  be  the  first  to  do  tliis? 
Princeton,  Yale,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Williams,  and  nearly 
all  the  colleges,  hold  their  commencements  in  June.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  namas  of  the  successful  candidates  gaining 
these  scholarships  announced  as  prize-winners  from  the  commence- 
ment stage;  they  could  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine  the  ensu- 
ing autumn.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  such  a  procedure,  if  adopted  by 
medical  colleges,  i.e.,  the  giving  of  a  free  medical  etlucation  as  a 
scholarship,  would  bring  into  our  ranks  many  of  "  the  best  educated 
and  most  desirable"  college-bred  men. 

In  the  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  July  3,  1893,  is  the  fol- 
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lowing  item  apropos  to  this  subject:  "  James  Gordon  Bennett  has 
established  in  Harvard,  Yale.  Princeton,  and  Columbia  colleges,  the 
University  of  New  York,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
annual  prizes  intended  to  encourage  young  men  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  profession  of  journalism.  In  each  institution  the  prize 
will  consist  of  the  interest  on  $1000.  The  competition  for  the  prize 
is  to  be  in  the  form  of  essays  in  English  prose." 

Fellow-Members  :  In  this  Address  I  have  purposely  abstained 
from  all  mention  of  homoeopathic  dogmas  and  theories.  As  honest 
investigators  laboring  for  the  developnjent  of  our  science  it  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  the  function  of  the  President  of  this  society  to  dic- 
tate what  dogma  shall  prevail,  or  to  decide  which  theory  is  correct. 
Ample  opportunity  for  all  such  expressions  of  individual  opinion  is 
afford^  in  the  papers  presented  by  us  to  the  various  bureaus. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  this  Society,  and  would  contribute 
immeasurably  to  the  promulgation  and  improvement  of  homoeop- 
athy, if  evety  one  of  our  members  had  something  given  him  or  her 
to  do.  It  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  law  with  us  that  no  one  not 
placed  upon  a  bureau  or  a  committee  is  expected  to  prepare  and 
present  a  paper  at  our  meetings  or  do  any  Society  work.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Many  a  report  of  a  most  interesting  case,  or  a  brilliant 
clinical  observation,  or  the  valuable  confirmation  of  a  rare  drug 
symptom,  are  lost  to  us  because  one  thinks:  "As  I  am  not  on  a 
bureau,  I  am  not  expected  to  write."  This  is  entirely  a  false  assump- 
tion. The  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania expects  a  tribute  of  aifection  and  a  contribution  to  her  exist- 
ence from  evei'y  one  of  her  children.  I  shall  therefore  be  peculiarly 
indebted  to  each  member  of  this  Society  who  will  say  to  me  in 
person  or  by  mail :  "  I  feel  interested  in  this  or  that  bureau,  and,  if 
appointeil,  will  write  a  paper  for  it."  Also  to  all  who  will  say :  "I 
am  willing  to  work  on  the  Committee  of  Legislation ;  to  raise  funds 
for  the  statue  of  Hahnemann ;  to  eliminate  the  debt  from  our  So- 
ciety; to  establish  a  botanical  garden  of  officinal  plants;  to  show 
by  statistics  the  superiority  of  homoeopathy  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity, cholera,  and  other  diseases;  to  introduce  homoeopathic  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  into  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical  Corps,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  similar  relief  societies."  In  short,  whoever  will 
may  come  and  contribute  their  services  to  the  advancement  of  our 
cause. 
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TALEDICTORY   ADDRESS. 


CrBXTLEMBN   OF  THB   QBADlTATIKa   ChABB  -% 

It  18  a  time-benDred  oustom,  adhered  to  by  «io8t  American 
Medical  Colleges,  .to  make  ^^  Comme&eement"  oceasions  public 
ones,  and  at  such  times  espeoially  to  addceas  words  of  excellent 
cheer,  and  of  earnest  counsel,  to  those  young  gentlemen,  who, 
standing  within  the  sacred  vestibule  of  the  Temple  of  Medical 
Science,  are  about  to  go  forth  into  the  life  beyond,  with  high 
hofies  and  noble  aimsj  and  browd  glowing  with  the  purifying  im- 
press, made  by  the  seal  of  approbation ;  late  placed  ther«  ]>y 
those  who  have  for  months,  and  may  be  for  years,  been  their 
kind,  unwearied  guides  in  their  journeying  in  ^those  pleasant 
but  Intricate  paths  that  lead  to  the  "  delectable  onountains  "  of 
jLiK>wledge. 

It  is  meet  this  worthy  custom  should  be  perpetuated,  for  it 
eyer  occupies  the  place  of  a  brilliant  era  in  the  life-story  of  the 
medical  man  :  and  the  seed  then  sown  neyer  fails  to  bring  forth 
rich  fruits,  and  always  enables  the  way-worn  follower  of  an  ar- 
duous and  responsible  calling,  to  r^ap  at  will,  m  after  years,  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  pleasing  reflectiotis,  despite  the  shades  and 
the  discouragements  many  times  brooding  over  the  heads  and 
obscuring  the  toilsome  pathway  of  the  pnactitio^er  of  the  ^'  noble 
ficiEKCB  and  the  Boyal  Aet  "  of  Hj^ling. 

It  is  fitting  that  those  who  have  so  long  held  the  high  position 
of  teachers,  should  whisper  in  the  ready  ears  of  their  whilom  stu- 
dents, those  hearty  words  of  parting  advice  that  come  crowd- 
ing thickly  up  for  .njtterance,  on  an  occasion  of  such  momentous 
interest,  as  is  to  us  the  one  in  wUcb  yo%  gentlemen,  and  also 
we,  are  now  the  actors. 


The  Faculty  of  the  "  Western  College  of  Homeopathy  "  have 
done  me  the  high  honor  to  call  me  from  my  distant  home  in  Bli- 
nois,  to  speak  to  you  on  their  behalf  at  this  time ;  and  they  bid 
jak  warmly  congratulate  you  upon  your  attaining  to  the  noble 
position  you  now'  pOcnpy  as  poctArn  in  M^dicme;  an^  they  re- 
quest me  to  say  to  you,  that,  having  ample  confidence  in  your 
medical  acquirements  and  intellectual  caliber^  they  feel  deep 
pride  in  ushering  into  the  thin  but  vigorous  ranks  of  the  follow- 
ers of  rare,  immortal  Hahnneman,  suchVell  Informed  and  sturdy 
recruits ;   such  competent  exponents  of  undefiled  Homeopathy. 

Having  bared  your  foreheads  to  the  good  Godess  of  Homeopa- 
thy,  that  you  might  reoevre  her  bi^tism  of  Ught ; '  yov  have 
become,  gendemen,  missionanies  on  her  behalf ;  and  have  dedi- 
cated your  every  thought  and  sternest  endeavor  to  the  thorough 
performance  of  the  important  interests  shehaaeommitied  to  your 
care.  It  is  well,  then,  that  some  of  the  most  notieeable  of 
these  n^anifold  and  momentous  interests  should  briefly  be  brooght 
to  your  remembrance  to-night ;  find  this  we  propose  to  do. 

In  the  first  place  I  desire  to  commend  to  your  earnest  atten- 
tion the  rare  excellencies  that  shoiild   ever  breathe  through,  and 
characterize  your  mental  manifestations,  and  thus  refine  and 
dignify  your  outward  demeanor.    The  medical  profession  has 
oftimesbeen  reproached  with  the  cha'rg^  of  skepticism,  and  many 
over  pious  and  weak  minded  -individuals,  even  at  this  time,  deep- 
ly fbar  that  in  suffering  children  of  their  own  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  our  benevolent  calling,  they  but  {dace  them  on  the  broad 
road  to  Infidelity,  that  most  hideous  of  all  mental  defonoities. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  some  slight  grounds  for  such  unjust  ap- 
prehensions of  the  profession  on  part  of  those  who  do  not  reflect 
that  the  vagaries  of  an  occasional  member  thereof  are  no  more 
reasonably  chargeable  upon  the  whole  body  than  are  the  back- 
slidings  of  an  individual  member  justly  ascribable  to  the  whole 
Christian  Church.    It  should  be  our  duty  on   aQ '  occasions, 
gentlemen,  to  endeavor  to  disabuse  the  public  of  this  belief;  and 
that  you  may  the  more  effectually  db  this,  you  should  reverently 
approach  the  feet  of  1%ie '  meek-eyed  Nasarine,  ^and  with  utter 


tntft  in  Hitn,  imbtfe  yoiirtninds  friih^His  sublime  teachings,  and 
strive  to  form  your  moral  pi'inciples  after  the  noble  models  he 
has  placed  before  you.  In  so  doing,  you  will  put  youiself  in 
the  physician's  true  relation  to  his  profession ;  thus  ynll  you 
be  enabled  to  refute,  by  youx'  o^m  liyes,  the  ohiurge  of  skepticisim ; 
and  likewise  be  enabled  to  demonstrate  to  the'  caTiler,  tibat  the 
true  medical  scholar  is  ever  most  appredatiye  of  the  faci,  that 
not  ehancBy  but  Divine  and  Infinite  Wisdom,  mii9t  be  the  author 
sad  finisher  of  those  Btapend<»ai»  ituracles  of  Nature,  which  we  see 
around  about  us  in  the  sky  and  upon  the  earth,  and  necessarily  must 
alone  have  been  the  Architect  of  that  elaborate  and'inscrutable 
machine,  the  human  form.  I  do  not  des%n  to  convey  the  idea 
that  you  should  become  set^arian  i!n  your  I'eligiouB  belief  hy  no 
means.  The  true  medical  sbholai"  is  never  a  bHnd  partisan  of 
any  ^eet,  or  believe):  in  liny  miftaamied  spiritual  dogma.'  Though 
he  may  have  conformed  to  Sonle  jmrtiealar  branch  of  i\e  Chris- 
tian Church,  in  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  that 
Christians  should  ^^  ndt  neglect  the  assembling  of  themselves  to- 
gether," yet  he  has  too  catholic  a  regard  for  the  siiblime  iruths 
of  revelati<m,  ever  to  be  found  eagtugtd  in  the  ignoble  tourna- 
ment of  iaterpretation  differencies,  to'  the  loss  ()f  that  portion  of 
Ood's  charity  and  love  in  him  fbrlnerly  dwelling ;  but  he  will,  on 
the  contrary,  ever  be  found  among  those  who  look  upoii  sectar- 
ian quarrels  as  destructive  of  pure  religi(»i,  as  mean  and  pitiful 
in  themselves  ;  and  he  will  ever  be  observed  as  one  desirous  of 
recenciUhg  the  eonflieting  elements  of  setctarian  Strife,  and  ren- 
dering them  compatible  with  eac9i  other.  In  fine,  he  will  regard 
the  Theological  sqabiler  with  a  contempt  as  intense,  in  degree  as 
is  the  distrust  and  abhorence  with  which  be  cannot  but.  look  ' 

upon  the  avowed  InfideL  >  ' 

Having,  resolv^  upon  pursuing  the  eourse  just'  indicated  you 

will  more  utterly  appreciate  the  thboghts  <c(qfiiveyed  in*  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  from  tha*  iniihitable'  wortt,  ^  The  Nature  of 
tie  Scholar,  and  its* Manifestatiotls :" 

"  The  whole  material  would— ^ays  Fit^chte — ^with  all  its  adap- 
tions and  ends,  and  in  particuIaT  the  life,  of  man  in  this  worldy 
are  by  no  means  in  themselves,  and  in  deed  and  in  truth,  that 
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which  they  seem  to  be  to  the  uncultivated  and  natural  aense  of 
man  ;  but  there  is  something  higher,  which  lies  concealed  behind 
all  natural  appearance.  This  concealed  foundation  of  all  ap- 
pearances mav  in  its  greatest  universality,  be  aptly  termed  the 
Divine  Idea. 

The  work  from  which  this  quotation  is  extracted  should  be 
deeply  studied  by  every  physician,  as  well  he  who  is  but  just 
launching  his  untried  barque  upon  the  di£Scult  sea  of  medicine, 
as  he  who  has  for  long  years,  been  tossed  upon  its  waves  ;  for  its 
spirituality  is  most  sublime,  and  the  morality  it  teaches  of  the 
most  spotless  purity.  To  the  Apostles  of  the  new  dispensation 
in  medicine,  inaugurated  by  the  Master,  Hahnnemann,  in  parti- 
cular, do  the  manifestations  of  the  nature  of  the  scholar,  as  taught 
by  Fichtc,  have  the  closest  relation,  for  there  is  perfect  corres- 
pondence between  the  scientific  verities  of  the  one,  and  spiritual 
verities  of  the  other,  and  in  our  discussion  with  regard  to  what 
should  be  the  foundation  upon  which  the  moral  superstructure  of 
every  Homeopathic  physician  should  be  solidly  erected ;  it  will 
not  be  time  misspent  to  follow  still  farther  in  his  researches,  the 
admirable  author  in  question* 

^^  The  true  minded  scholar — says  Fichte,  in  the  same  work — 
wxQ  not  admit  of  any  life  and  activity  within  him,  except  the  im- 
mediate life  and  activity  of  the  Divine  idea.  This  unchMigeable 
principle  pervades  and  determines  all  Ms  inward  thoughts  and 
outward  actions.  With  respect  to  the  first — as  he  sufiers  no 
emotion  within  him  that  is  not  the  direct  emotion  and  life  of  the 
Divine  Idea  which  haa  taken  possession  of  him ;  so  is  his  whole 
life  accompanied  by  the  indestructible  conciousnees  that  it  is  one 
with  the  Divine  Life— 4hat  in  him,  and  by  him,  God's  work  shall 
be  achieved,  and  His  will  accomplished ;  ne  therefore  reposes  on 
that  will  with  unspeakable  love,  and  with  the  immovable  convic- 
tion that  it  is  right  and  good.  Thus  does  his  vision  become 
holv,  enlightened  and  religious ;  blessedness  arises  within  him — 
and  so,  changeless  joy,  and  peace,  and  power,  in  the  same  way 
as  these^  may  be  acquired  aiid  enj6yed  by  the  unlearned,  and 
even  the  lowUest  amone  men,  through  true  devotion  to  Ood,  and 
honest  performance  of  duty  viewed  as  the  will  of  Gcd. 

^*  Whatever  man  may  do^  so  long  as  he  does  it  for  himself,  m 
a  finite  being,  by  himself^  and  through  his  own  counsel;  it  is  vain 


and  will  sink  to  nothing.  Only  when  a  foreign  po^er  takes  pos- 
seBsion  of  him,  and  urges  him  forward,  and  lives  within  him,  in 
room  of  his  own  energy ;  does  true  and  real  existence  first  take 
up  its  abode  in  his  life.  This  foreign  power  is  ever  the  power  of 
Grod.  To  look  up  to  it  for  counsel ;  implicitly  to  follow  its  guid- 
ance ;  is  the  only  true  wisdom  in  e^ery  employment  of  human 
life,  and  therefore  most  of  all  in  the  highest  occupation  of  which 
man  can  partake^-^the  vocation  of  the  true  scholar." 

I  commend  these  golden  sayings  to  your  attention, gentlemen; 

and  request  you  to  "  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest "  them,  to 

the  end  that  every  thought  thus  forcibly  enunciated,  may  ever 

•light  up  the  halls  of  your  memory  with  its  truthful  brilliancy. 

I  conceive  these  quotations  completely  to  sketch  the  character  of 

the  Christian  physician,  and  in  that  they  do  thus,  they  have  ever 

held  a  high'place  in  the  mind  of  your  speaker,  as  themes  pregnant 

with  most  enobling  ideas,  and  tendencies  of  the  purest.     In  an^ 

other  Lecture,  the  Philosopher  alludea.to  *''  integrity  in  study,' 

and  says : 

^'  The  honest  scholar  is  to  us  the  only  true  scholar.  If  know- 
ledge appears  to  those  who  want  both  genius  and  integrity,  only 
as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  certain  wardly  endsy  she  reveals 
herself  to  him,  who,  with  honest  heart,  consecrates  himself  to  her 
science,  not  only  in  her  highest  branches,  which  touch  closely 
upon  things  Divine,  but  down  even  to  her  meanest  elements,  as 
something  originating  in,  and  determined  by,  the  eternal  thought 
of  God  lUmself." 

The  Philosopher  thus  enjoins  upon  the  student,  integrity  and 

reliance  upon  Deity. 

'^  Whatever  thou  doest^  do  it  with  integrity ;  if  thou  stndiesty 
lei  it  guide  thy  studies;  and  then,  as  to  whether  thou  shalt  pros- 
per in  what  tnou  doest,  leave  that  to  God  ;  thou  hast  most  sure- 
ly left  it  to  Hun  when  thou  goest  to  work  with  true  and  honest 
purpose." 

These  are  not  the  frigid  theories  of  a  simply  transcendental 
philosophy,  but  are  the  very  soul  musings  from  a  mental  chris- 
tiai  stand-pointy  of  one  who  was  so  fully  possessed  of  the  Divine 
Ideay  80  to  live  a  life  of  such  purity  and  usefulness  as  fully  to 
earn  the  right  to  the  grand  epitaph,  which  was  really  inscribed 
ipon  his  monumental  tombstone: 


"The  te&ehers  shall  aliine  as  tlie  brightness^of  the  firmament, 
and  the;  that  turn  many  to  righteousnese,  as  the  starsy  forever 
and  ever." 

"Man — 8a;^Fiohte,  in  thia'same  canneotion — shall  be  and  do 
something,  and  his  temporal  life  shall  Itovebehind  it  is  the  spir- 
itual world  an  imperishable  resnlt." 

And  with  regard  to  this  being  and  doing,  he  remarks  ; 

"  He  in  whom  this  integrity  has  become  a  living  idea  cannot 
conceive  of  human  life  in  other  way  than  this;  fromthiajffinciple 
he  sets  forth ;  to  it  he  constantly  retoms,  and  by  it  he  reffiilates 
all  his  bther  modes  of  thought.  OnlysofarasheobeTSthis  law, 
'  and  fulfills  this  purpose,  i^ch  he  recognizes  aa  Ms  being's  end 
and  aim,  is  he  satisfied  with  himself ;  everything  in  him  which 
if  not  directed  to  this  high  end :  which  is  not  evidently  a  meanx 
to  its  attainment,  he  despises — hate^,  desires  to  have  swept 
away.  He  looks  upon  his  individual  person  as  a  thought  of  the 
Deity ;  and  thus  his  vocation — the  design  of  his  being — is  to 
him  aa  a-purpose  of  God  Himself" 

To  the  physician  who  enters  upon  the  profession  with  purity 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  with  a  spirit  deeply  imbued  with  the 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  that  profession  which  is  Qod's  most 
cherished  messenger  to  fallen,  suifering  humanity ;  to  such  a 
physician  man  becomes  truly  what  St.  Paul  termed  him,  *'  the 
image  and  glory  of  God ; "  to  such  a  physician,  the  words  of  Fichte 
centatned  in  this,  the  last  quotation  we  shall  make  from  his  wotk 
on  this  occasion,  seem  ever  truthful  and  attractive  as  "  proofe  of 
Holy  Writ,"  and  he  is  fitted  to  say  with  our  ami&ble  author, 

"Man  is  not  placed  in  the  world  of  sense  alone,  but  the  essen- 
tial root  of  his  being  is  in  God.  Hurried  along  by  aen^  and 
jte  impulses,  the  conciousa^ss  of  this  life  in  God,  may  be  readily 
hidden  &om  him,  and  then  however  noble  may  be  his  nature,  he 
lives  in  strife  and  disunion  with  himself — in  discord  aad  unh^ 
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immglit  from  cradeert  block;  taken  from  quarries  of  humanity^that 
joa  may  fullj  determine  how  great  changes  the  magical  chisel  of 
the  sculptor — ^THOuamM-has  capacity  to  accomplish,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds to  elaborate  a  "thing  of  beauty  "  and  utility.  I  would  have 
you  erect  yonr  professional  and  moral  edifice  in  accordance  with 
the  "rnles  and  designs  laid  down  in  the  scholar' 8  tveB^el  board '^ 
of  Fidite,*  BsHA  I  would  urge  upon  you  that  you  quit  not  now 
the  halls  of  yom*  Alma  Mdter^  until  you  have  resolved, 

<*Td  toke  tli«  inatoat  by  the  forward  top ; 
Memtmi^ermg,  Uiat  oo  our  quick' tt  aeorees 
Th«  inandible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them/' 

by  &r  too  often  in  the  ^^  hurly-burly  "  of  professional  existaice. 

Secondly :  I  wbold  call  ytnir  attention,  gentlemen,  to  the  great 
inportance,  BO  &r  as  relates  to  your  own  dignity  of  character, 
and  to  the  weal  of  Homeopathy,  of  a  thorough  appreciation  on 
your  part  of  correct  medical  ethics*  I  wish  not  to  be  understood 
as  aOnding  soklif^  in  this  ocmneetioQ,  to  those  more  inferior  and 
sordid  rules  of  intercoutse  between  the  profession  and  the  public, 
whieh  have  reference  to  pecwmdry  ackaowliedgement  for  services 
rendered;  but  I  desire  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity,  your  . 
duty\6youv  voeationimpcses  upon  you,  of  ^^  regulating  your  lives 
and  conduct  by  the  plumb-line  of  *'  Integrity,  vsl  all  yxwr  trans* 
actions  with  yovr  professional  compeers,  and  with  your  constitu* 
e&ta,  as  well.aB|the  world  in  whicbyou  move,  and  whdeb  it  should 
be  your  aim  to  leav^he  better  for  your  having  Jived. 

It  has  been  said  tflat  ^^  two  cf  a  profession  never  can  agree ;" 
and  the  quarrels  amoi^  different  members  of  the  Allopathic 
branch  of  Medical  Science,  with  reference  to  absurd  and  futile 
theories,  togeUier  with  the  relentless  persecutions  these  gentry 
have  visited  upon  such  in  their  <^wn  ranges  and  ouiof  themi^  as*. 
have  given  birth  to  great  thoughts^  and  have  made  graiiddis*-* 
coveries,  have  seeiAed  to'foree  the  justice  of  the  exdamailiQn: 

"  Oh,  for  the  rarity 
Of  medical  charity, 

Dndet  the  van !" 

upon  the  eob«r  sense  of  all  attentive  non^nedical  observers.    It 

*JoEAmt  OonuxB  rioan.  gnooessivoly  ProftwBor  at  Jena,  Brlangen  and  Berlin ;  IxnrB  in  TTpper- 
loBtia,  1792 ;  died  in  Berlin,  1814.    As  a  lecturer  of  great  eloquence  and  origtnality,  ha  atooa  al- 
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is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  us,,  that  such  professional  ex- 
hibitioas  of  spleen  are  by  no  means  so  common  among  the  mem- 
bers of  oux  school ;  and  there  are  valid  reasons  why  such  la  not  the 
case,  aside  from  the  fact  that  there  is,  generally  speaking,  more 
true  professional  dignity  among  Homeopaths,  which  arises  from 
a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Idea  in 
medicine,  than  is  to  be  found  in  Allopathic  quarters.     The  fol- 
lowers of  glorious  Hahnemann  are  all  firmly  '^  linked  together  by 
an  indissoluble  chain  *'  of  incontrovertible  belief  in  the  sublime 
verities  which  he  laid  do¥m  as  a  secure  foundation  whereon  to 
build  the  towering  structure  of  purest  medical  science.     Hence 
there  is  but  little  chance  among  us  for  theoretical  debate,  with 
regard  te  the  ground-work  of  the  system;  and  hence  a  disposi' 
tion  to  foolish  bickerings  Lb  measurably  avoided.     True,  differ^- 
enoes  of  opinion  have  arisen  in  the  profession  with  regard  to  ike 
most  efficacious  protenlization  of  remedies,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, these  controversies  have  been^conducted^ith  as  great  a  de- 
gree of  eourtesy  as  seal  and  ability ;  and  the  mass  of  mind  in  the 
profession,  I  am  proud  to  say,  evinces  a  settled  determination  to 
allow  the  utmost^latitude  of  opinion  upon  the  applications  and 
manifestations  of  our  grandest  ^'  Law  of  Cure,"  assuming  that 
manly  and  dignified  scholastic  position;  that  a  modicum  of 
brethren  of  the  sane  essential  faith,  have  an  equal  right  to  their 
own  opinions  upon  minor  theoretical  and  practical  points,  that 
they  of  the  other  }ialf  assume  to  themeelvee.  ^Without  utter,  con- 
fiding unity,  ^mong  members  of  any  calling,  that  calling  never 
can  become  great  and  powerful ;  her  genius  never  can  ascend  the 
throne  of  supremacy,  and  hold  sway  as  one  of  those  Institutions 
of  the  world  that*shall^ere  abide,  growing  brilliant  and  yet  more 
brilliant  still  with  the  Lapse  of  years,  until  all  thingd  are  finally 
whelmed  in  the  inexorable]ocean  of  doom.     How  important  is  it, 
;aen,  gentlemen,  that  you,  the  newest  animated  accretions  ef  the 
science  ;  believing,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  do,  with  us,  who  of 
old  have  mounted  her  triumphal  car,  that  Homeopathy,  which 
has  achieved  suth  wondrous  victories  within  so  short  time,  is 
destined  within  the  next  two  decades  of  yearsy  to  attain  to  a 
dominant  position  in  the  republic  of  medicine ;  how  important  it 
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18  thai  y<m  should  ponder  well  your  daiieaand  responsibilities,  re- 
solving, under  the  sacred  stimulus  of  the  Divine  IdeOj  to  com- 
mit jour  all  of  life  and  all  of  intellect  to  its  elucidation,  advo- 
es4sj  and  advancement.  Arriving  at  this  necessary  and  sublime 
mental  stand-point,  you  will  have  p\aced  yourself  far  above  th^ 
ignoble  and  sordid  horde  of  money-getters;  and  each  one  of  you 
will  have  attained  to  the  measure  and  the  standard  of  an  apostle 
of  the  Bight.  Then,  in  the  enlarged  and  mysterious  palaces  of 
your  souls,  there  will  be  found  no  apartment  for  the  reception 
and  the  welcome  of  those  base  vices,  professional  ^^envy,  hatred, 
malice  and  aU  uncharitableness ;"  and  hence  the  superior  ability 
and  success  of  a  professional  brother  will  only  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  emulation;  while  his  discoveries  and  triumphs  of  posi- 
tion, will  be  looked  upon  as  adding  new  glory  to  the  cause,  and 
by  reflex  action  to  each  individuid  adherent  hereto.  Then  shall 
yon  become  worthy  followers  of  a  God-like  Master  ;  then  shall 
yon  become  the  fortunate  artists  who  shall  aid  in  giving  deeper 
coloring  to  the  gorgeous  hues,  with  which  His  prophetic  pencil 
tinted  the  magnificent  sky  of  Homeopathy's  futurity. 

Thirdly,  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
inspirations  of  Homeopathia  all  appeal  |to  you  to  be  earnest 
and  efficient  in  the  great  endeavor  of  enlightening  the  non-med- 
ical public  upon  certain  sanitary  and  medical  topics.  ' 
I  hold  to  the  belief,  and  apprehend  it  to  be  inoonteetible,  that 
too  muek  light  upon  those  important  branches  of  medical  science. 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Hygiene,  is  in  no  danger 
of  dinemination^    We  live  in  an  age  remarkable  for  its  intel- 
lectual advancement;  and  it  were  time  that  knowledge  of  these 
very  useful  subjects  should  be  divorced  from  utter  exdusiveness ; 
and  should  be  permitted  in  some  degree,  to  leave  the  quiet  halls 
of  medical  and  scientific  schools,  that  it ''  may  run  and  be  glori- 
fied ''  through  all  the  earth.    I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  being 
of  the  opinion  that  the  public  need,  or  have  a  desire  for  a  minute 
tad  practical  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  mysteries  of  these 
branches  of  medicine.    Such  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  the  fact. 
Bat  I  think  a  general  familiarity  with  these  topics,  not  only  ne- 
cessary, but  "  very  meet  and  proper."    That  there  is  a  growing 
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^iemoftd  for  suoli  i&formatioii,  on  the  part  of  the  lay  pnbliCy  none 
-can  doubt,  who  have  observed  the  fact  that  a  class  of  lecturers — 
many  of  whom  are  grossly  incompetent*— has  sprang  np  ^^thin  a 
few  years,  who  derote  themselres  to  these  subjects,  and  that 
they  generally,  in  common  parlance,  ^^make  the  thing  pay."    I 
would  have  my  professional  bretheren  view  the  matter  in  its  proper 
1)eari]ig8,  and  rescue  the  province  of  teaching,  in  this  connection, 
from  the  unlearned,  and  assume  it  themselves,  for  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  none  are  so  competent  to  teach  medical  branches,  as 
medical  men  themselves,  who  have  devoted  long  years  to  the 
study  of  the  intricacies  of  the  science.    A  wider  dissemination  of 
popular  studies  upon  the  subject  of  Homeopathy  itself,  should 
be  the  rule  and  guide  of  your  conduct  in  practice.     Not  that  by 
an  indiscriminate  sale  of  domestic  works  of  practice,  with  atten- 
dant Pharmacons  you  should  seek  to  render  ^  every  man  his  own 
Doctor,"  but  that,  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  yonrfellow  citizens, 
whwever  your  "lines  may  have  fallen,"  lucidly  written  exposi- 
tions of  true  medical  science^  they  may  be  enabled  to  learn  the 
great  princifded'  upon  which  Homeopathic  success  serenely  re- 
poses ;  and  learning,*  may  be  induced  to  free  themselves,  whoever 
of  them, yet. remain  thus  placed,  from  the  shackles  of  drug  pre- 
judices; aeeing;thftt  the  "scepter  has  departed  from  the  Judah" 
of  Allopathia,  in  that,  "the  Shiloabof  HomeopathiaAov  come." 
Were  a  more  g^ieral  acquaintance  with  Physiology,  etc.,  on 
the  part  of  the  nonrmedical  public,   persistently  advocated  by 
every  J^hysieiian,  in  his  own  sphere  of  action,  not  many  years 
would  ^apse  before  our  different  Sliate  Legislatures  would  be 
educated*  up  to  the  necessity  of  obejifiiig  our  just  requirements 
with  ^regard  to  medical  subjects.    We  might  then  expect  the 
passage  of  such  acts  as  would  protect  the  pirofession,   and  tie 
public,  from  the  injurious  practices'  of  quacbs  and  pateht  medi- 
cine venders ;  while  azi  enlightened  legislation  upon  sa;nitary 
measures,  and  miedical  matters  in  general,  would  become  the  rule 
in  each  Commonwealth  of  the  Confederacy,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, as  at  this  jundture.     The  i^uhlic  also  would  be  qualified  to 
decide  between  the  clums  of  different  practitioners,  and  differ- 
ent sjFSt^ms.    They  would  acquire  the  tact  intelligently  to  deter- 
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mine  as  to  whom  it  is  bettw  to  trust  with  tlit  helno  of  their 
barques  of  life :  the  skillful  and  well  educatod  medical  pilot,  who 
ia  modest  and  diffident,  and  not  wont  to  yavnt  his  own  sa9cess 
and  acquirements,  because  he  alone  knows  where  the  shoals  and 
dangerous  passives  are  hidden ;  or  to  the  sel^gratulatory  and 
braying  ignori^us,  who  has  ^'stoleiiL  the  livery  "  of  a  solemnly 
responsible  calling,  that  he  may  therein  ^^  serve  the  devil,"  jGtAIN; 
albeit  a  '^  ealf  skin"  were  fitter  covering  to  ^'  hang  upon  his  re- 
creaot  limbs,"  even  though  he  wreck  the  fair  barque  of  being 
upon  the  sunken  rocks,  invisible  to  his  uneducated  senses. 

Then,  too,  would  the  lay  public  better  understand  the  laws  of 

their  own  physical  existence,  and  beooming  wiser,  would  be 

healthietr  and  happier^  and  leave  .behind  them  when  they  depart 

this  phase  of  life»  offspring  who  shall  have  profited,  mentally 

and  bodily,  by  the  immutable  .truths  which  their  parents  learned 

and  practiced  ex»  they  were  competent — in  years  and  eixperieneo' 

— ^to  know  and  appreciate  themselves.    Then  would  the  world 

around  us  became  more  generally  the  supporters  of  any  move*< 

ment  tending  to  a  greater  degree  of  proficiency  in  knowledge  of 

medicine  on  part  of  the  profession ;  and  we  diould  witness  Hhe 

multipUcatiQn  of  well  endowed  Homeopathic  Hospitals,  while^ 

the  means  of  the  b^evolent  would  be  freely  bestowed  upon  Hom^* 

eopathio  Medical  OoUeges,  to  the  end  that  they  might  Am  be 

enabled  tp  render  themselves  move.  eflioieQt  in  teaching,  in. that. 

the  teachers  themsc^lves  were  more  amply  supplied  with  the  ar- 

mamenta  necessa^  to  their  several  branches :  and  then,  also, 

wemight  e^ect  to  see  iniediCifd  schools  beccone  ^Impstfree,  and 

yet  dothed  with  power  to  xeject  any  stud^t  applying  for  admis*. 

sion,  who  mij^t,  upon  examination,  be  found  deficient  in  correct 

knowledge  of  very  nece«sary*preUminary  studies.    These  ideas  • 

are  by  no  means  Utopian  in  their  character.  Gentlemen^  but. are  > 

the  words  of  ^'  truth  and  soberness^"  and  I  would  I  had  the  time 

as  vett  Its  the  ability,  to  enlaige  upon  them  to  tbue  extent  their 

importance  renders  desirable.    Upon  these  ^f  hinted "  m  hope  to 

hu  yon  '*  speak,"  by  and  by,  and  we  commeiMt  th#m  to  jmt 

fliaoereattention,  believing  that  jor^om  do  muob  to  ajdinbiiing^ 

j^gsbantfr  ^^consummation"  of  onx  djwires,  ^<so46(voi|lily  wisb* 
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ed  for,'*  by  all  reflecting  men,  who  haye  been  long  enough  travel- 
ing the  toilsome  pathway  of  the  profession,  to  know  where  are 
situated,  and  how  formidable  are  the  obstructions  that  interfere 
with  our  progress  toward  a  higher  state  of  medical  and  popular 
culture,  towards  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  Divine  Idea, 
whose  benignant  glories  should  always  illuminate  our  interior, 
and  our  exterior  being. 

Finally,  Gentlemen,  following  the  scheme  I  had  mentally 
sketched  for  this  address,  it  remains,  to  notice  your  duty  with  re- 
gard to  the  interesting  and  momentous  subject  of  medical  organ- 
ization. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  within  the  past  two  years -the  ques- 
tion «f  medical  orgfuniEation,  so  far  as  concerns  the  great  North- 
west, has  acquired  :a  gravity  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession, 
never  before  observable  among  us.  A  few  brave  men  and  ear- 
nest thinkers,  in  my  adopted  State,  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  started  the  reformatory  ball,  and  kept  it  rolling, 
until  notr,  it  has  become  sellf-moving,  and  gathers  new  impetus 
with  every  revolution  it  makes. 

In  other  quarters  we  hear  the  question  mooted,  and  there  is 
evei'y  probability  that  the  present  year  will  witness  the  organi- 
zation of  one  or  two  extensive  associations  in  different  States, 
while  we  fondly"  anticipate  the  creation — at^an  early  date— of 
a  ^^  Western  College  Association,"  whose  object  shall  be— prim- 
arily and  principally — ^the  encouragement  and  fostering  of  l^e 
interests  of  what  shall  become  a  noble  and  a  very  able  school. 
We  regard  this  associative  spirit  which  is  being  so  rapidly  de- 
veloped, as  most  admirable,  and  as  supremely  usefid  in  its  re- 
sults, if  but  fully  carried  out  in  all  its  details.    The  good  asso- 
ciations can  be  made  to  work  for  the  profession,  and  for  the  cause 
of  Homeopathy,  is  incalculable,  and  never  can  be  determined  in 
this  world,  for  the  reason  that  the  circle  of  their  influence,  con- 
tfaiually  widening  from  the  central  point  of  agitation,  is  finally 
lost  in  infinity.    Such  associations  benefit  the  members  of  the 
profession,  in  that  they  bring  them,  though  far  apart,  into  occa- 
sional eontaot  with  each  other,  and  thus  enable  thenrto  exchange 
opinions  upon  different  professional  topics ;  to'  compare  and  ex- 
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change  notes  of  practical  results,  to  carre  out  new  paths  of  dia' 
corerj,  to  enlarge  and  perfect  the  MateriaMedica ;  to  coltivate 
a  feeling  of  wise  emulation,  and  a  desire  for  greater  proficiency; 
to  establish  ways  and  means  wherebj  the  bonndarieB  of  pathol- 
ogy can  he  extended ;  and  lastly,  to  beget  an  agreeable  regard 
for  professional  courtesy  and  unity.  They  atouM  be  caused  to 
benefit  the  lay  public,  by  being  made  medical  "propaganda,  and 
tbus  eetabliBbing  it  aa  an  article  of  their  faith,  to  scatter  broad- 
cast orer  the  land,  popular  tracts,  lectures  and  works  of  a  char- 
acter to  attract  the  attention  and  interest  the  judgment  of  intel- 
ligent Don'profeet,i(mal  persona,  among  whom  the  sublime  and 
excellent  tenets  of  the  system,  ever  and  alone,  find  converts. 
This,  too,  should  be  done,  regardless  of  the  expense  involved' 
eren  though  the  results  may  not  immediately  beoome  apparent 
Having  in  our  minds  the  rememberasce  of  the  injunction,  "  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters,"  we  should  faithfully  rely  upon  the 
blwsed  aeenrance  coQt&ined  in  the  same  Scripture  that  "after 
nany  days  H  shall  return  again."  It  may  not  be  while  we  are 
liring  that  this  glsrious  result  shall  be  aooomplished,  hut  with  the 
the  telescope  of  Fatth,  we  can  penetrate  the  mists  of  the  future, 
and  witness  the  good  suoh  medical  {M-opaganda.  may  have  done 
the  world,  animating  ita  toiling  denizens,  and  also  blesnng  them. 
Ton  should  study  this  question  of  organization  very  seriously, 
Gentlemen,  and  nerving  jourself  for  the  combat,  enter  the  arena 
of  medicdl  practice  with  a  fixed  determination  to  labor  on  its  be- 
half "  in  season  and  oat  of  season,"  unweariedly.  Wlat  at  first 
might  have  seemed  to  you  only  a  du^,  will  soon  come  to  be  consid- 
ered a  pleasure ;  and  whenever  oppoirtnnity  for  work  in  thia  di- 
rection shall  occur,  yon  will  not,  I  trust,  be  slow  to  seiie  and 
improve  the  same,;  and  hernn,  too,  yon  oaa  well  adore  the  In- 
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Wherever  you  locate  in  practice,  Gendemeo,  ever  bear  in  mind 
the  asBociatiye  idea.  Should  organisations  not  exist  mthinyonr 
sphere  of  effort,  seek  to  originate  them.  If  you  find  them  al- 
ready vivifying  the  profession  axound  you,  ^eartily  and  speedily 
pay  them  the  homage  of  an  enlightened  soul,  and  give  yourself 
to  their  assistance,  hoth  within  and  without  them,  with  a  single- 
ness and  purity  of  purpose  wliose  intensity  shall  only  be  compar* 
able  with  your  well-directed  enthusiasm.  Never  allow  yourselves 
to  say  that  you  have  not  influence,  and  hence  your  efforts  would 
come  to  naught*  These  are  not  the  sentiments  of  such  brave 
and  determined  spirits  as  Homeopathia  and  reform  now  need. 
Rather  obey  the  promptings  of  the  Divine  Idea^  and  doing  your 
whole  duty  cheerfolly  and  well,  commit  the  result  to  God. 

«What  if  thelifile  drop  of  hdti  Aoald  wjy 

SosmaUa^UN^ail 
*  CaiuiQt  help  to  mako  a  shower ; 
ru  tarty  in  Oieift^t 

:  •  •-.•■. 

<*  What  if  the  shiolng  beam  of  noon 

fitioold  ia  its  fbmitaitt  stay, 
Beoaase  itf  feeble' light  alei^ 
Oaanot  oreate.a  day  ? 


«<j)othneiiea9hnundvoph^p^fj()^ 

^he  cool,  refreshing  shower  ? 
\Aad  eveiy  ray  of  light  to  warm 

And  beautify  the -flower  r' 

And  shall  man,  formed  a^d  placed her&for  nobler  ends;  sh^ 
man,  elaborated  in  the  likeness  ;  of  his  Maker,  a|id  destined  to 
^^  he  and  do  something  "  that  shall  bene^fit  his  kind,  anidfurthflr 
great  temporal  interests  !  shall  he  ^^  lay  the  flattering  unctiop  to 
his  soul/*  that,  having  pp  influence  upon  any  of  his  fellows,  he 
hence  has  no  vocation  as  a  Worker  in  the  te0p:iing,  busy  liiye  of 
existence?    Let  it  never  be  mid  that  a  well  educated  Homeo- 

•  »  »  » 

path,  of  mind  suffioxtot  to  ap^re^iate^  his  vast  responsibilities  to 
God,  his  oaUin^,|]fe  ifdk'ld'andiiimaelf-^and  there^should'be  none 
other  than  sash  «eo<^iiisfed  hmo^  ue^^ver  solaced  hiinself  in 
reprehensible  lidUnesi,  with  dda  ^sewapdly  «0ii8olati#n«  Aotion, 
agitation  a<id  latieUeiottatiteQjlea^af.'ard'the  o^rflinal  viitueB  of 
the.cauB^,  1^  m\m9k^j.  should  be  iikeptbefoiie  the  memory 
of  th^  t^t)e  SHopieoiAijua  BehDtor<    -i  7  iii.    v  . 


Our  *'ineQ  of  thought,  IfiB  up  anfi^tirrin|; 

Nigbt  ftiid  dftyt 
Sow  the  seed,  draw  thecv«'tain« 

Clear  the  woy ! 
OoT  ntea  of  ae«&#o  aid  aad  oheer  liiem, 

Asy^may!*' 

And  now,  Goiifiemeu,  baring  briefly  toncbed  npon  some  of  the 
Katies  joa  fiave  to  perform  as  diseiples  of  tbe  immortal  Hahn^ 
nemaim,  and  as  Alumni  of  tbe  ^^  Western  College  of  Homeop^ 
athy,^  it  but  remains  for  me  to  speak  a  few  wo^s  of  farewell, 
and  I  have  done. 

Tke  pleasnraUe  task  committed  to  tbe  bands  ef  yourteacbers 
is  now  ended.  Sow  well  tbey  baye  performed  their  responsible 
duties,  your  after  lives  are  to  be  tbe  living  prooC  Tour  mission 
is  a  bolgr  one,  no  less  than  tbe  advocacy  and  advancement  of  tbe 
purest  «nd  most  perfect  art  of  healing  tbe  world  has  ever  known. 
You  will  meet  with  slights  and  insults  in  y6nr  journey  down  tbe 
the  stream  of  time.  This  is  tbe  lot  of  all  reformers,  and  will  be  so 
until  the  expiring  race  of  men,  whose  brains  are  addled  by  conser- 
vative prejudices,  becomes  entirely  extinct.  These  you  can  afford 
to  bear  oaknly  and  patiently,  if  you  are  but  sustained  by  tbe 
limitless  poorer  of  tbe  Divine  Idea. 

Pnrsu'ng  the  **  even  tenor  of  your  way,"  regardless  of  what 
may  oppose  or  endeavor  to  annoy  y#n,  studying  well  tbe  benevo- 
lent  principles  of  tbe  science,  obeying  all  its  I>ehest8,  you  shall 
n«fe  fail  of  soon  ^'  conquering  a  }>eaee  "  in  any  locality,  by  the 
noiseless  superiority  of  your  treatnient  of  disease. 

Like  tba  old  man  of  the  sea,  who  so  nearly  destroyed  tbe  ad^ 
nentorotts  .sailor,  Sinbad,  tbe  demoa  of  care  win  soon  enthrone 
liimself  up4>n  your  sbould^irSy  wearing  you  sadly  with  bis  weari- 
some weight.  Sut  you  Siould  regard  him  bttt  little,  ae  you  can 
ever  free  yotbrself  of  bis  companionship  by  (^mmending  to  his 
lips  tbe  same  deep  draught  of  tbe  ^^  sparkling  Oaiawba"  of  en- 
thiuiasm  that  ever  and  again  so  exhilerates  yotif  own  fretted 
q>irit,  and  enables  you  to  overlook  the  ills  you  rxu0y  experience ; 
uid  by  the  efforts  of  your  sturdy  wUl  to  sink  the  mountains  of 
'Opposition  into  very  coniemptible  molehiUs.    It  should  be  your 


'coiiBtaul  endeavor  to  advance  the  interests  and  guard  the  fame 
of  yolir  Alma  Mater,  destined,  as  she  is,  to  become  every  year, 
worthier  of  your  fealty,  conscious  that  in  so  doiilg  you  not  only 

e 

enhance  the  value  of  your  own  well  earned  Degree,  but  also  fur- 
ther  th^  spread  of  those  principles  for  which  we  are  sternly  bat- 
tling, and  to  whose  final  trium|)ii  every  warm  emotion  of  oUi* 
souls  is  supremely  dedicated.       . 

Deeply  reflecting  upon  the  aims  and  lisesoif  the  profession  you 
will  come  to 

—feel  that  the, 
If eeAef^  mission  here,  is  grandl/  noble; 
Powerful,  if  but  rightly  imderatood, 
For  liigb  acfd  ^loYious  ends,  and  able 
To  stir  the  stili  pool  of  being  wicfa  m.w; 
;And  God4ike  inflneneos,  until  from 
The  faint,  pellucid  exhalations  that 
Unheeded,  iloat  aboTe  ilMi  pool,  there  spring,  , 
Bright,  tneteor-like,.  and  startliogly  fair, 
AS  Cytherea,  from  tbe  ocean -irave —  ' 
New  Hves,  thatshaU  ^etound  th«  nations  wiCh, 
Their  aims,  august  and  Deified,  and  make 
^iarth,  ailStat,  the  p^re  ii/relle<Aiial 
fiealoOj  the  earnest,  truthful  SheUcy  did  dream. 
Of  old,  it  would  soon  become ;  as  they  shine 
In  the  firmament  of  mind',  like  Stan  (that 
Shall  brighter  grow,  and  yet  more  bright,  until 
"The  perfect'day  shall  dawn  ! 

We  desire  your  every  act,  and  your  all  of  professional  char- 
ter, to  be  marked  by  snch  high-toned  integrity,  such  a  warm  de- 
votion to  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Idea,  as  shall  reflect  honor 
upon  your  sponsors  in  yout  medical  baptism,  and  shall  enable 
tliem,  when  they  may  be  interrogated  ad  to  what,  are  the  trea- 
sures of  your  Alma  Mater,  to  point:  proudly  to  you  nfijih  the  r^ 
mark  of  the  mother  x)f  the  ■Grracchi,  **  These  are  our  jeirela^" 
In  fine,  we  desire  you  so  tb 

« — ^lire,  that  when  .your  somcncm^  cvoms  iojaia 
The  innumerable  carayan,  that  moyes 
To  that  mysterioQB  realm,  where  Mvh  skallifcak* 
,His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Yob  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave' at  night, 
Seouiged  to  his  daogeon,  hot  suatained  and  8oot|i0d 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,"  and  the  memory 
OftkendbU^rtt  rrcu  wellAav6  aetid; 
The  ffood you  have  done  the  world,  **  approach  your  gravet 
Like  one  who  Irears  -the  dmpery  orf  hhi  ootioh 
AboDt  hiffiy  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.'' 
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And  now,  Gentlemen,  k  remains  for  us  to  speak  that  saddest 
word — Jf^arettfell !  That  word  oftimes  breathing  of  the  sepera^ 
tion  of  those  with  whom  we  have  many  a  time  held  pleasant  soul- 
converse  ;  that  word  that  creates  heart-pangs  and  memories  of 
the  saddest.  In  partii&g  itom  you,  Gentlemen,  we  entreat  the 
choicest  blessings  of  Heaven  to  hover  about  your  forms,  bright^ 
ening  your  hopes  and  softening  your  fears,  and  lighting  your 
progress  in  the  narrow  path  of  rectitude.  That  you  may  pros- 
per individually,  and  be  the  favored  instruments  of  spreading  the 
^Hrutb,"  which  "is  the  body  of  God,"  and  the  "light,''  which 
is  His  ^'  shadow,"  is  our  earnest  hope  ;  and  that  in  the  sweet  and 
happy  enjoyments  of  domestic  life  your  every  barque 

^  May  glide  down  Time's  stream 
6en%  as  ire  glide 
Down  a  quiet  dream,'' 

is  our  parting  benisoBr*  And  irhen,  in  after  years,  you  once  more 
desire  to  tread  the  floors  of  your  Alma  Mater,  to  renew  ^  more 
familiar  "acquaintance  with  your  preparatory  studies,  no  T^here 
in  the  callous  world  around  you  will  you  find  such  cordial  wel- 
come, ami  kind  attentions,  as  shall  be  igiven  you  by  your  former 
teachers,  who  now,  with  full  hearts,  but  hopeful  ones,  again  rc- 
^)eat  the  ^ord — f  arbwell  ! 


-M M 
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AT  the  portal  of  your  chosen  profession  we  bid  you  wel- 
.  come.  At  the  threshold  of  your  adopted  life-work  we 
extend  the  hand  of  fellowship.  It  is  indeed  an  imposing 
sight  to  stand  face  to  face  with  so  many  ambitious  hopes, 
and  I  assure  you  the  inspiration  which  calls  you  here  is 
reciprocated  by  the  earnest  desire  of  your  teachers  that 
you  may  have  a  satisfactory  and  successful  course  of  study. 
The  critical  moment  of  life  is  the  choice  of  a  vocation ; 
the  anxious  moment  is  in  its  preparation  ;  the  responsible 
moment  is  in  its  pursuit.  You  have  passed  the  critical 
period  and  are  now  standing  at  the  verge  of  your  anxious 
future.  As  you  begin  the  work  before  you,  and  as  you  hold 
to  it  with  all  your  vigor  you  will  surely  gather  a  propor- 
tionate reward,  for  more  truly  was  it  never  written  that 
whatsoever  you  sow  that  most  surely  shall  you  reap. 

Over  the  doorway  of  a  house  in  ancient  Athens,  where 
a  philosopher  was  accustomed  to  instruct  the  young  men 
of  his  school,  were  engraved  these  two  Greek  words  Gnothe- 
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Seauton — "know  thyself;"  and  to  every  student  who 
entered  this  door  the  glowing  inscription  above  was  such  a 
living  sentiment  that  it  became  the  precept  of  his  profes- 
fession  and  the  watchword  of  his  daily  life. 

I  know  your  solicitous  feelings  this  evening  ;  I  know 
your  ardent  desires  and  the  trembling  anticipation  which 
urge  you  on  toward  the  goal  of  your  aim  ;  and  were  it 
within  my  power  to  say  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  to 
offer  one  expression  of  advice  I  would  present  you  this 
ancient  maxim.  Make  it  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  your, 
ambition.  Know  yourselves  at  the  outset,  and  you  have 
mastered  the  first  important  lesson.  Know  yourselves 
through  all  the  labyrinth  of  your  study,  and  your  work  will 
be  pleasant  and  prosperous.  Know  yourselves  in  life's 
actual  battle,  and  you  will  confer  an  honor  to  your  vocation 
and  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

In  accepting  this  commission  it  is  presumed  that  you 
have  given  the  verdict  careful  consideration  ;  that  you  are 
not  blindly  groping  in  the  darkness  hoping  thereby  to  stum- 
ble into  a  profession.  In  every  effort  there  must  be  a 
power  behind  it.  The  power  which  leads  you  into  this 
work  should  be  your  perfect  consecration  to  it.  Self-ag- 
grandizement is  out  of  the  question.  One  must  have  a  love 
for  it  and  some  adaptation  for  its  requirements.  More  than 
this,  one  must  have  some  naive  ability  for  it  and  a  willing- 
ness for  self-sacrifice.  You  cannot  choose  a  profession 
from  the  impulse  of  some  one  else's  success ;  you  cannot 
adopt  this  profession  on  business  principles.  In  the  broad- 
est sense  it  is  a  calling.  It  calls  for  a  sound  body,  a  well- 
balanced  mind  and  a  character  of  personified  decision.  A 
physician  should  have  a  nature  which  combines  strength 
with  gentleness,  keen  perception  with  good  judgment,  and 
courage  with  proper  caution.  Emergency  should  never 
baffle.     A  brilliant  possibility  should  never  dazzle. 

Take  then  these  simple  thoughts  well  into  your  medita- 
tion. If  you  are  possessed  by  a  wavering  decision,  or 
moved  by  false  motives,  it  is  better  by  far  to  turn  from  your 
venture  before  you  deceive  yourselves  or  bring  dishonor 
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^poa  your  calling.     If  on  the  other  hand  you  are  devoted 
^ojt;  if   you  venture  in  it,  then   cling  to  it  with  all  your 
^ight.       Be  not  overcome  by  any  requirement.     Study  well 
sij^our  recompense  is  sure  to  come. 

^H^  mandatory  requirement  in  the  beginning  is  that  a 
student:  shall  be  well  educated.  The  age  for  crude  art  has 
indeecl  passed.  The  demand  of  the  present  is  truly  for  the 
schalsi.^:-  in  the  profession.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  was 
^sver  xTiore  applicable  than  to  the  modern  school  of  medi- 
cine. By  the  word  education  I  have  reference  in  the  strict- 
est s^x::ise  to  a  practical  one.  A  classical  training  may  be 
desur^tle,  though  by  no  means  is  it  necessary.  A  natural 
aptitixide,  well  cultivated,  may  perchance  develop  better 
results;  yet  how  much  original  talent  is  unused  and  un- 
knowi:!  because  its  possessor  has  not  the  culture  to  bring  it 
lortlx^  How  many  are  to-day  plodding  along  in  the  profes- 
sions^  disgruntled,  dissatisfied,  and  unsuccessful,  simply 
^^^vise  they  lack  the  force  of  an  early  discipline.  How 
muc^;^  material  worth  is  actually  thrown  to  waste  because 
^      "^^.lue  is  never  found. 

-*^liere  are  enough  to  care  for  the  sick  until  you  have 
^'^^ughly  prepared  yourselves  to  appreciate  and  under- 
^^  ^  the  work   you  begin.     One    of   the    most  pleasing 
^-^  Tes  of  this  institution  is  the  fact  that  it  has  always 
^^*  ^raged  and  demanded  higher  education  in  its  purest 
,._  ^  ^^  :  and  the  standard  of  each  incoming  class  has  been  a 
*^  ^  proof  of  its  good  results.  i 

-^gain  I  believe  a  physician  should   have  a  thorough 
^^^Xieral  education — an  education   which   takes   away  the 
fough  edge  and  gives  at  least  a  conversant  power  with 
other  subjects  of  importance.     From  a  concensus  of  knowl- 
edge healthy  and  unbiased  opinions  are  sure  to  rise.     The 
moment  you  constrict  thought  the  mind  becomes  narrow, 
doubting  and  uncharitable.     The  ever-swinging  pendulum 
of  general  advancement  and  scientific  improvement  keeps 
one  constantly  on  the  alert  for  new  results.     He  who  con- 
ceals his  intellectual  identity  behind  one  dwarfish  hobby  is 
forever  lost  in  his  own  shadow.     The  doctor  who  can  never 
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talk  of  anything  but  materia  medica  or  anatomy,  becomes 
a  social  bore  and  a  professional  nondescript. 

A  generous  education  will,  on  the  contrary,  give  you 
accomplishment — good  manners  and  influence.  All  of 
these  are  professional  essentials.  The  most  valuable  mate- 
rial must  have  a  polish  or  its  luster  is  never  seen.  Polish 
is  not  veneer,  it  is  but  the  true  expression  of  a  concealed 
character. 

The  practice  of  medicine  is  a  science,  and  must  not  be 
polluted  by  charlatans  and  vampires.  Its  sacred  record  is 
not  written  in  a  name,  and  its  environment  must  not  include 
the  imposition  of  a  sham.  I  hope  you  believe  this  and  that 
you  enter  its  precincts  with  a  perfect  confidence  in  its 
scientific  truth — that  you  are  ready  by  your  future  relations, 
and  by  your  studious  habits  to  preserve  its  integrity  and 
elevate  its  standard.  You  cannot  practice  medicine  by 
platitudes  and  the  one  who,  by  subterfuge  or  smooth  lan- 
guage, intends  to  use  it  as  a  means  for  a  selfish  end,  will 
contaminate  its  holy  temple  and  bring  injury  to  human 
kind.  More  than  this,  it  is  a  liberal  science  aud  lends  the 
kindness  of  consideration  to  all  facts.  Through  the  dark 
ages  of  superstition  and  ignorance  it  has  come  to  us  relieved 
of  many  incongruities  and  improved  by  long  continued  ex- 
periment. Fortunate  then  are  you  who  begin  your  study 
where  others  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it.  Fortunate  are 
you  to  reap  the  fruits  of  so  much  skillful  research.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  you  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
study  your  lesson  in  the  light  of  to-day.  Prove  all  that  is 
good  and  reject  all  that  is  wrong.  Profit  by  experiment. 
Learn  by  constant  experience.  Tradition  is  your  historian 
but  modern  investigation  is  your  preceptor. 

You  come  here  believing  in  a  law — a  law  which  has 
thus  far  endured  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism  \  but  it 
is  a  comprehensive  law  and  requires  a  just  interpretation. 
Every  theory  has  its  variation.  Every  problem  must  be 
solved.  Follow  its  tributaries  and  you  find  the  ocean. 
Know  its  exceptions  and  you  prove  a  law. 
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Professional  dignity  does  not  recognize  personal  con. 
troversy ;  to  say  that  "  we  are  entirely  right  *'  and  "  some 
one  else  is  entirely  wrong/'  is  uncalled  for.  The  existence 
of  a  counterfeit  is  positive  proof  that  somewhere  there  is  a 
genuine. 

The  book  is  now  open  and  you  are  ready  to  turn  its 
leaves.  What  can  I  say  to  you  of  the  cause  you  avow  ? 
What  can  1  advise  you  as  to  the  trust  you  assume  ? 

1  believe  in  systematic,  persevering  and  practical  study. 
Learning  gained  by  the  force  of  memory  is  neither  lasting 
nor  useful.  Hap-hazard  reading  and  irregular  application 
are  both  confusing  and  wasteful.  There  must  be  an  appre- 
hension of  that  which  is  fitting  and  an  exclusion  of  that 
which  is  irrelevant.  Only  by  gradations  and  complete  pre- 
paratory work  can  we  assume  that  which  is  complex.  Step 
by  step  do  we  rise  to  any  degree  of  accomplishment.  To 
be  well  grounded  in  the  fundamental  principles — to  be 
well  trained  for  greater  investigation  confront  you  in  these 
early  moments  of  your  equipment.  The  questions  of  em- 
bellishment and  of  specialty  are  considerations  which  time 
and  experience  will  amply  care  for. 

About  the  best  possession  for  you  to  have  at  present  is 
a  well  constructed  and  properly  ballasted  plan  of  study. 
The  college  offers  you  a  series  of  lectures  and  clinics  and 
prescribes  the  amount  of  work  you  shall  do  from  day  to 
day.  But  it  is  for  you  to  invent  your  own  plan  of  using 
them.  Individuality  will,  to  a  great  extent,  characterize 
and  control,  but  a  plan  for  each  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
No  general  ever  contemplated  the  most  insignificant  cam- 
paign without  a  perfect  plan  of  operation.  No  captain 
ever  put  to  sea  without  a  compass  to  guide  him.  The 
monument  of  grandeur  and  stability  represents  the  skill  of 
an  architect.  The  scholar  of  marked  attainment  is  the 
student  of  systematic  habit. 

It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  flounder  about  from  one 
study  to  another,  or  even  from  one  college  to  another, 
without  shattering  your  opportunities  and  disrupting  your 
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mental  caliber.     A  well  chosen  text,  is  worth  sticking  to. 
A  well- tried  rule  is  worth  following. 

In  the  wake  of  the  ambitious  tendency  of  the  present 
time  it  is  quite  natural  for  a  student  to  undertake  too  much 
and  to  expect  too  much.  In  every  walk  of  life  the  unusual 
incentive  to  hurry  into  active  operation  before  the  underly- 
ing principles  are  well  mastered  is  indeed  unfortunate  and 
demoralizing.  When  I  entered  college  it  was  told  me 
''that  the  essential  branches  to  a  sound  medical  educa- 
tion did  not  outnumber  the  fingers  on  my  two  hands."  * 

That  truth  has  been  to  me  a  living  conviction  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  repeat  it  to  you.  Unless  it  is  the 
object  to  compress  and  condense  both  in  teaching  and  in 
study,  practical  instruction  will  become  a  nonentity,  and  the 
student's  mind  an  automatic  kaleidoscope.  To  go  outside  of 
the  regular  curriculum,  or  to  confuse  the  mind  with  that 
which  it  cannot  yet  understand  will  unfit  it  for  the  work 
it  should  do. 

There  is  much  we  must  for  a  time  leave  for  the  older 
heads  and  the  experienced  hands,  and  by  holding  faithfully 
to  each  day*s  simple  demand,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  intricate  and  the  important.  Build  the  foun- 
dation first  and  the  superstructure  will  follow. 

The  best  way  to  study  is  to  make  everything  easy.  To 
**pore  over  a  book*'  or  sleep  through  a  lecture  is  no  crite- 
rion of  the  amount  of  work  accomplished.  Your  medical 
perfection  is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  lectures  you 
attend  nor  by  a  well-selected  stock  of  copious  notes  unused. 
It  is  not  how  much  you  can  do  each  hour,  but  how  well 
you  can  perform  each  hour's  work.  To  crowd  stereotyped 
knowledge  into  your  heads  is  like  pouring  water  through  a 
sieve.  The  machine  of  simple  structure  performs  the  best 
work.  The  mind  which  grasps  an  idea  quickly  and  easily 
retains  it  with  a  better  understanding ;  and  by  persistent 
discipline  it  is  possible  to  get  at  the  "gist  of  a  thing"  with- 
out any  waste  of  mental  strength. 

*  An  introductory  lecture  by  Prof.  Ludlam.     The  Clinique,  vol.  vi, 
p.  376. 
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It  is  indeed  a  mistaken  belief  that  a  professional  standard 
can  be  estimated  by  a  surplus  of  data  which  properly  be- 
longs to  an  encyclopedia.  There  is  enough  which  can  be 
digested  and  perfectly  used  without  congesting  the  brain 
with  that  which  is  only  intended  for  reference.  To  analyze, 
to  classify  and  to  observe  with  a  truly  practical  perception 
is  the  system  of  every  well-trained  intellect ;  and  if  you 
inaugurate  this  principle  now  it  will  be  a  wholesome  im- 
pulse through  all  your  study. 

Another  controlling  influence  in  the  life  of  a  student  is  a 
determined  energy.  This  is  the  vital  spark  of  every  enter- 
prise. It  fashions  thought  into  utility;  drop  by  drop  it 
wears  away  the  hardest  rock,  and  into  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance it  admits  the  warming  sunlight  of  intelligence. 
Put  the  crude  ore  into  the  crusher  and  it  yields  the  metal  of 
value.  Put  your  unflinching  zeal  into  the  earnest  develop- 
ment of  every  resource  and  the  inevitable  result  is  success. 
By  fervid  attention  and  close  application  you  must  master 
each  theory,  learn  every  lesson  and  clinch  each  clinical  fact. 

We  must  look  upon  this  as  a  period  of  development — as 
a  school  preparatory  for  greater  usefulness.  Here  you  are 
to  train  every  faculty  for  active  service.  Inert  ability  never 
yet  revealed  a  product.  I  would  not  give  the  snap  of  my 
finger  for  all  the  brains  in  the  world  if  some  result  did  not 
follow  mental  action.  It  is  not  the  brilliant  operator  nor 
the  quick  prescriber  who  endures  the  crucial  test.  It  is 
the  hand  which  applies  the  knife  with  trained  accuracy  and 
the  one  who,  by  long  study,  knows  the  action  of  a  remedy. 

Don't  deceive  yourselves  with  the  idea  that  you  can  de- 
pend entirely  upon  latent  ability.  Don't  say  to  yourselves, 
I  can  learn  this  or  that  by-and-by.  Now  is  your  golden 
opportunity ;  seize  it  and  use  it  while  you  may. 

It  is  not  right  to  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity,  for  it  is 
tl:uly  within  the  power  of  every  one  to  attain  a  higher  de- 
gree of  efficiency.  A  just  emulation  is  a  proper  stimulus 
but  to  be  superficial  is  criminal  neglect.  The  world  does 
not  want  you  unless  you  are  in  truth  all  that  you  represent. 
Every  community  is  full  of  physicians  in  name  but  suffer- 
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ing  humanity  will  ever  demand  the  doctor  in  fact.  Scien- 
tific qualification  and  honest  representation  !  These  are 
the  attributes  which  tell ;  these  are  the  elements  which  win. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  course  of  study  is  long  and  exact- 
ing, and  that  one  lesson  crowds  upon  another  in  such  rapid 
but  by  an  unyielding  perseverance  you  shall  win  the  desired 
succession  as  to  tax  your  strength  and  try  your  patience  ; 
prize. 

If  the  wasted  moments  of  our  lives  were  condensed  into 
beneficial  thought  and  noble  actions,  we  should  be  decid- 
edly more  serviceable  and  infinitely  more  happy.  If  in 
each  day's  ordeal  we  should  absorb  more  of  the  good  of 
the  world  and  impart  more  of  our  individual  greatness,  the 
imprint  of  our  existence  would  leave  a  lasting  memorial. 
Crystallize  then  into  your  every  effort  the  true  spirit  of 
manhood  and  womanhood — a  spirit  which  does  not  over- 
look the  trivial  things  of  life  ;  but  accepts  and  performs  the 
most  arduous  duty  with  a  willing  heart. 

"For  after  all  the  victor  is  the  man  who's  come  to  stay — 
Who  won't  give  up  when  circumstances  fail  to  come  his  way  ; 
Who  keeps  on  rustling  just  as  if  there'd  not  a  thing  gone  wrong — 
Why,  Fortune  can't  hold  out  against  such  striving  very  long  ; 
The  world  admires  such  a  man  and  brags  about  his  pluck, 
Because  he  gains  the  victory  without  the  aid  of  luck." 

And  there  is  something  more  than  intellectual  excel- 
lence which  surrounds  the  doctor's  sphere ;  something 
which  tells  of  human  worth  and  the  true  existence  of  a 
soul.  Not  alone  are  you  to  deal  with  the  workmanship  of 
the  physical  being ;  you  are  to  treat  the  wounded  heart  as 
well.  Into  the  very  lives  of  the  unfortunate  you  are  to  be 
trusted  with  your  skill.  Into  the  center  of  the  home  you 
are  to  be  asked  with  your  advice.  Where  suffering  calls 
you  must  obey ;  where  sorrow  lingers  you  must  remain  ; 
where  poverty  dwells  you  should  not  keep  away.  Abdicate 
not  your  better  self  for  the  sake  of  worldly  gain  ;  nor  lose 
your  sympathy  which  feels  for  another's  pain.  Imbued 
with  a  pure  heart  and  endowed  with  God's  own  love  you 
may  know  and  teach  that  Life  is  not  an  allegory  and  Death 
is  not  a  dream. 
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Valedictory  Address. 


Ladibs  and  Gentlemen — Members  of  the  Graduating  Class: 

The  pleasant  duty  of  addressing  you  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues, 
having  been  assigned  to  me,  I  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
with  no  little  embarrassment. 

Adopting  the  prestige  of  the  usual  forms  on  such  occasions,  you 
would  naturally  expect  my  salutation  to  be,  one  of  pleasure  and 
pride  at  the  honor  thus  conferred — but  it  is  neither.  It  is  rather  one 
of  deep  humility  and  regret — Humility — when  I  recognize  my  inability 
to  express,  even  in  a  feeble  manner,  the  important  admonitions  you 
ought  to  receive  upon  your  advent  into  the  medical  profession;  or,  the 
many  kind  feelings  engendered  by  our  intimate  and  pleasant  relation 
during  the  past  session,  as  instructors  and  pupils ;  a  profound,  unfeign- 
ed regret,  that  the  faculty  should  have  selected  so  poor  a  mouth-piece. 
However,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  arrival  of  this  hour,  when  your 
long  cherished  hopes,  are  to  be  crowned  with  a  professional  inaugura- 
tion. You  have  anxiously  watched  the  coming  of  this  day ;  with  fear 
and  trembling  you  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  you  might  be 
considered  worthy  recipients  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  It 
has  been  the  great  incentive  of  your  student-life,  stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  reward;  you  have  pushed  on  through  weeks,  months  and  yea^s 
of  study  in  the  medical  library,  and  earnest  research  in  the  experi- 
mental laboratory ;  you  have  neatly  dissected  out  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  economy,  and  diligently  gone  through  the  several  departments, 
embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  medicine;  you  have  patiently  sat  for 
months  upon  the  uncushioned  seats  of  the  lecture  room,  and  listened  most 
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attentively  to  our  teachings;  and  finally  you  have,  each  of  you,  stood 
the  test  of  a  critical  examination,  and  we  as  your  preceptors  are  here 
to-night,  proud  to  acknowledge  in  the  presence  of  these  assembled 
friends,  your  worthiness  of  the  honors  just  conferred-  It  might  not  be 
out  of  place,  or  prove  uninteresting  to  you,  to  take  a  retrospect  of  what 
has  been,  and  then  a  prospective  view  of  what  w  to  be  in  your  future 
lives — the  trials,  obstacles  and  responsibilities  of  the  practitioner. 
There  is  no  truer  saying  than  the  oft-repeated  one:  ''  when  boys,  we 
wish  we  were  men — when  men,  we  wish  we  were  boys  again.*'  Equally 
true  might  be  the  saying:  ''when  students  of  medicine,  we  wish  we 
were  practitioners — when  practitioners,  we  long  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
and  pleasure  of  studenlJ-life." 

*  It  would  doubtless  make  an  interesting  volume  to  write  up  your  indi- 
vidual lives,  and  photograph  the  fancied  views  you  entertained  of  the 
medical  profession;  to  sketch  the  various  incidents  and  influences^ 
which  led  you  to  take  up  the  study.  Some  were  drawn  in  this  direction 
by  pleasant  dreams  of  luxury,  elegance  and  ease;  of  fine  turn-outs,  and 
refreshing  drives;  others  by  visions  of  a  fine  city  practice,  an  elegant 
mansion,  a  coupe'  and  livery,  a  large  parish,  and  no  night- work.  Others 
were  stimulated  by  mercenary  motives  believing  a  course  of  medicine, 
one  of  the  shortest  if  not  the  easiest  route  to  wealth.  Others  were  influen- 
ced by  kind  friends,  anxious  to  have  your  names  written  with  M.  D.,  who 
flattered  you  with  the  idea  that  your  address,  your  temperament,  your 
turn  of  mind,  your  social  qualities,  even  the  shape  of  your  hand,  were 
all  adapted  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  Others  were  induced  to  enter 
thefield  as  it  aSbrdedampleopportunity  of  doing  good,  from  a  strong  desire 
to  devote  their  lives  in  administering  to  the  wants  of  their  fellow  beings 
to  care  for  the  sick,  to  alleviate  the  distressed,  to  bind  up  the  broken 
hearted,  and  to  heal  the  afflicted.  Some,  no  doubt,  were  fascinated  with 
the  study  of  medicine  from  the  first.  When  we  enter  the  door  of  chem- 
istry, we  learn  such  peculiar  laws  in  regard  to  chemical  change  and  action ; 
the  great  fact,  that  matter  is  indestructable  and  not  creatable;  we  are 
astonished  to  be  informed  that  by  a  simple  change  of  elements  in  the 
air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink,  a  deadly  poison  is  formed,  call- 
ed, nitric  acid.^  By  the  influence  of  chemical  change  or  action,  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  growth  and  decay. 

In  the  study  of  anatomy,  we  flnd  man  the  most  ungainly  and  still 
the  most  graceful  of  all  beings.  We  take  up  a  dry,  awkward,  meaning- 
less shaped  bone,  with  but  little  interest  until  we  learn  its  use — the  re- 


lation  iifhich  it  sustains  when  joined  to  its  fellows — thus,  forming  the 
frame-work  or  skeleton  of  the  human  body,  within  whose  bony  vaults, 
nature  lias  wisely  provided  for  the  security  of  noble  organs.  The  bones 
are  articalated  with  an  eye  to  strength  and  mobility,  and  when  clothed 
with  ligament,  adipose  and  muscle,  you  have  the  external  physical  man. 
Your  study  increase^  in  interest  when  you  understand  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  as  you  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  nervous  system,  con- 
template the  lymphatics,  or  examine  the  nutritive  apparatus  Tou  take 
up  physiology,  and  as  you  learn  the  functions  and  laws  of  this  wonder- 
ful piece  of  mechanism,  you  become  excited  over  the  process  of  digest- 
ion and  assimilation,  disintegration  and  repair,  elimination  and  absorp- 
tion, secretion  and  excretion. 

Having  completed  your  study  of  normal  man,  new  interests  are  stimu- 
lated when  you  open  the  book  of  pathology  and  diagnosis,  to  study  dis- 
eased action  and  the  law  of  cure ;  to  familiarize  yourselves  with  the 
various  remedies  and  their  use — in  short,  when  you  take  a  survey  of  the 
field  embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  medical  studies,  we  cannot  marvel 
at  your  fascination,  or  think  it  strange  that  you  are  charmed  at  the 
mysteries  unfolded  at  every  step.  But,  no  matter  what  may  have 
been  the  predisposing  influences,  you  have  chosen  an  honorable  profes- 
sion. Long  months  and  years  you  have  toiled  to  perfect  yourselves  in 
every  department,  and  to-night  you  have  reached  the  goal  of  your  ambi- 
tion and  received  your  reward.  You  are  veritable  doctors  of  medicine, 
clothed  with  legal  authority  to  heal  the  sick.  'Tis  a  noble  calling — you 
have  chosen  weU.  But  in  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  that  profes- 
sion, flatter  not  yourselves  with  the  belief,  that  your  lives  are  to  continue 
full  of  pleasure. 

Tou  are  about  to  enter  a  field  beset  with  stumbling-blocks  and  pitfalls. 
Upon  the  broad  sea  of  experience,  you  will  encounter  rough  weather ; 
the  counter-currents,  and  popular  breezes  will  waft  your  bark  upon  hid- 
den reefs;  the  thunder-bolts  of  prejudice  will  be  launched  upon  your 
heads;  the  lurid  flash  of  malignant  hatred  will  make  the  darkness 
more  impenetrable ;  the  howl  of  the  ungrateful  will  resound  along  the 
shore;  the  simoon  of  envy  and  jealousy  will  smite  your  brightest  pros- 
pects, and  the  sting  of  injustice  will  be  inflicted  without  mercy.  Popu- 
lar prejudice  toward  the  young  doctor  will  rise  up  in  huge  waves  and 
threaten  your  overthrow.  For  long,  tedious  years,  you  must  subsist  upon 
the  hard-tack  of  experience.  When  once  stationed  at  the  helm,  your 
vigilance  should  not  cease.    There  will  be  no  change  of  watch,  but  you  will 
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your  colors.  Your  motto  may  be  scoffed  at  by  those  who  do  not 
anderstand  it,  but  this  should  not  neaken  your  confidence,  nor  lead  yon 
into  argument  with  those,  who,  through  ignorance  may  ridicule  it.  You 
should  be  firm  and  honest  in  your  belief,  but  do  not  allow  yourselves  to 
become  bigoted.  Cultivate  a  love  for  your  profession.  Cherish  it — a 
love,  pure,  unalloyed — it  will  be  more  readily  cultivated  if  you  carry  with 
you  an  abiding  sense  of  the  dignity  and  accountability  of  your  profession. 

This  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  the  true,  genuine  love.  In  the  fall 
possession  of  this  spirit,  you  will  rapidly  surmount  the  difficulties  met  in 
early  practice — disappointments  will  not  dishearten,  but  strengthen 
you  for  the  combat.  In  the  dark  hours  of  conflict  with  disease,  when 
death  stands  ready  to  claim  its  victim,  and  you  are  made  to  realize  that 
yon  are  coping  with  an  enemy  on  most  unequal  terms,  you  will  find 
yourself  sustained  by  this  love,  in  faith  and  hope,  which  are  its  ^uits. 
Poverty,  though  long  your  lot  to  struggle  against,  labor  unrequited, 
either  by  offerings  from  the  purse  or  the  heart,  misapprehensions  of 
your  motives,  misconstruction  of  your  deeds,  either  or  all  combined, 
will  not  quench  the  ardor  which  this  love  enkindles  in  the  heart,  for 
the  profession  of  your  choice. 

In  the  exercise  of  it,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find — as  many  have 
done  before  you — that  the  interest  in  a  patient,  who  promises  no  pecu- 
niary reward,  will  cause  you  anxious  thought  by  day,  and  disturb  your 
dreams  by  night ;  you  will  retire  to  rest,  thinking  of  your  patient,  you 
will  awake  in  the  morning,  your  thoughts  still  lingering  around  his  bed, 
and  your  first  work  will  be,  with  hurried  step,  to  learn  his  condition, 
that  you  may  discharge  your  duty  to  a  fellow  being,  as  to  your  better 
self.  To  talk  of  gold  as  a  reward  for  this,  is  to  insult  the  best  feelings 
of  your  nature.  Nothing  but  a  love  for  your  calling,  love  for  the 
duties  it  imposes,  love  for  the  recipient  of  these  favors,  will  sustain  you 
in  such  a  work.  Some  of  your  saddest  thoughts  will  be  in  the 
reflection  that  a  calling  so  noble,  so  divine,  should  be  regarded  in  the 
world's  estimation,  so  ignoble  as  to  have  the  value  of  its  services  com- 
puted by  a  mercenary  scale.  You  have  been  taught  to  recognize 
man  aa  a  three-fold  being,  and  at  the  bedside  to  note  the  intellectual 
and  moral  influence  over  the  physical  organism.  And  in  urging  you 
to  20  one  steo  farther,  and  remember  that  the  moral  beinfr  has  sniritua. 
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from  obedience  to  the  divine  law — "do  unto  others  as  you  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you." 

As  you  are  no  doubt  anxious  to  enter  upon  the  duties  before  you  I 
would  advise  you  to  commence  them  at  once.  Waste  no  time  in  look- 
ing up  a  location ;  be  not  too  anxious  for  the  best,  for  you  cannot  all 
occupy  it ;  be  satisfied  with  one  in  which  you  can  find  scope  for  your  en- 
ergies, a  place  where  you  may  work.  Our  broad  country  is  dotted  all 
over  with  white  fields  ready  for  the  sickle,  that  only  wait  your  coming. 
I  would  not  think  it  advisable  for  you  all  to  locate  in  our  large  cities, 
for  here  you  will  find  your  path  beset  with  dangers  and  difSculties. 
Temptations  will  spring  up  on  every  hand  and  threaten  to  turn  you 
from  that  course  which  alone  offers  success.  Opportunities  for  apply- 
ing to  practice  the  principles  you  have  gained  in  your  pupilage,  so 
slowly  present  themselves,  and  the  shadow  of  the  great  ones,  so  hidea 
your  light  that  you  may  become  discouraged  and  falter  by  the  wayside^ 
In  the  smaller  town,  or  country  practice,  nature  opens  her  book  for  more 
ample  perusal,  and  it  is  here  you  gain  the  variety  of  experience  so  essen- 
tial in  the  foundation  of  your  future  usefulness. 

Hence  it  is  true  of  our  profession,  as  of  other  occupations  and  de- 
partments of  life  that  the  men  for  emergiencies,  for  great  achievements^ 
for  commanding  influence,  the  men  who  plan,  and  purpose,  and  execute^ 
are  for  the  most  part  trained  in  the  country.  And  yet  the  tendency 
with  young  men  is  to  crowd  our  cities,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
their  labors  will  be  easier,  or  the  gain  greater.  No  matter  where  your 
lot  may  be  cast,  you  will  find  more  or  less  opposition ;  this  you  should 
consider  a  fortunate  affair  on  your  part,  for  it  is  by  this  opposing  force 
that  you  are  to  develop  yourself  into  the  perfect  physician. 

The  young  doctor  is  very  much  like  a  ball  of  putty.  The  more  you 
pound  it  the  more  pliable  and  useful  it  becomes. 

The  world  measures  doctors  as  it  does  men,  by  comparing  them  with 
others,  and  it  will  expect  you  to  grow  in  knowledge  and  reputation, 
as  you  grow  in  years.  You  will  more  fully  meet  this  expectation  if 
you  are  satisfied  with  a  small  business  at  first,  and  spend  your  leisure 
hours  in  acquiring  knowledge,  for  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  cer- 
tainly begets  business,  and  business  thus  secured  establishes  reputation* 

Mental  culture  is  an  essential  requisite  to  your  happiness,  usefulness 
and  success  in  practice. 

There  is  no  employment  in  life  more  fruitful  in  pleasures  resulting 
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from  the  cultiyation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  natures,  than  the 
profession  of  medicine.  A  better  balance-wheel  amid  the  apparently 
conflicting  duties  and  perplexing  turmoils  of  your  life,  you  cannot  have* 
It  will  be  the  anchor  of  hope  to  your  trembling  bark  in  the  hour  of  ad- 
versity, and  no  less  the  needed  ballast  to  hold  you  steadfast  amid  the 
breezes  of  prosperity. 

What  vocation  in  life  gives  to  man  such  moulding  influence  over  so- 
ciety, for  good  or  for  evil,  as  that  of  the  medical  man?  The  lawyer 
must  be  in  his  office.  The  divine  in  his  study,  with  but  occasional  and 
set  times  for  educating  and  controlling  the  popular  mind.  The  man 
of  trade  devotes  himself  to  the  competition  of  traffickers  in  the  mart — 
it  is  the  element  in  which  he  lives.  The  man  of  commerce  watches 
with  no  less  intensity  of  interest  the  flux  and  reflux  of  commercial  tides. 
The  politican  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  masses  overlooks  the  individ- 
ual man,  till  too  often  he  loses  (in  thought)  his  own  individuality  of 
being  and  becomes  a  heartless  automaton.  The  mechanic  in  his  honor- 
able vocation  must  fill  up  his  daily  hours  affiliated  with  a  few,  his  con- 
tant  companions;  while  the  husbandman's  walk,  delightful  as  it  is  to  the 
educated  mind,  is  alone  with  nature  and  nature's  God. 

But  the  physician  lives  in  the  public  eye.  The  same  hour,  on  the  same 
errand,  in  the  hovel,  the  cottage,  and  the  mansion.  He  daily  threads 
all  the  ramifications  of  society,  his  footsteps  are  everywhere.  Alone 
he  treads  the  narrow  stairway  to  the  chamber  of  suffering  where  the 
nnknown  dwell.  His  voice  is  familiar  to  the  children  of  sorrow. 
They  have  only  seen  his  countenance  beaming  with  heavenly  radiance 
in  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  till  they  have  learned  to  love  him. 
Now  they  welcome  him  in  his  daily  visits  as  their  friend,  perhaps  their 
only  friend.  His  offices  of  kindness  to  a  suffiering  mother  or  dying 
father  have  so  united  their  hearts  to  him,  that  do  what  he  may,  it 
must  be  right.  Say  what  he  will  his  words  to  them  are  words  of  wis- 
dom. Do  you  wonder  then  that  the  influence  of  the  physician  should 
be  a  moulding  influence  ?     But  this  is  in  the  lowly  walks  of  life. 

Turn  then  to  the  mansion  of  the  rich.  There  too  you  find  the  physician 
making  one  of  the  family  group,  at  a  time  when  the  heart  is  most  im- 
pressible. It  is  the  hour  of  sickness  and  suffering ;  perhaps  of  death. 
The  influences  of  the  world  have  given  place  to  other  influences.  The 
father's  mind  long  absorbed  in  the  too  ardent  pursuit  of  power  or  wealth, 
»8  now  occupied  with  other  thoughts.  The  feverish  excitement  of  am- 
bition has  died  away.     With  the  ever  devoted  mother,  and  the  pleasure 
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«eeking  sons  and  daughters,  he  recognizes  the  good  and  faithful  physi- 
cian as  the  heavenly  appointed  messenger  to  that  trembling  household. 
If  healing  mercies  come  to  the  stricken  one,  the  doctor  is  the  channel 
through  which  they  are  to  flow.  If  the  dreaded  hour  of  separation  is  soon 
to  be,  his  lips  are  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  sad  event  that  is  to 
clothe  the  household  with  gloom.  To  that  family  he  is  the  minister  of 
hope,  and  to  him  are  committed  trusts  dearer  than  life,  yea  life  itself. 
On  whom  else  devolves  responsibilities  such  as  he  assumes,  or  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  so  intimately  linked  with  the  happiness  of  his  fellows? 
Who  then,  is  there  among  you,  that  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
true  physician  should  be  an  intelligent,  upright,  kind,  conscientious 
man?  Mould  into  your  moral  beings  the  three  great  cardinal 
virtues,  ^'Faithj  hope  and  charity,''  "The  greatest  of  these  is  charity, 
for  faith  may  be  lost  in  sight,  hope  ends  in  fruition,  but  charity 
extends  beyond  the  grave  through  the  boundless  realms  of  eternity/' 

As  you  will  of  necessity  be  brought  in  contact  with  our  professional 
brethren,  school  yourselves  in  professional  ethics,  be  attentive  listeners, 
but  never  given  to  talk.  Harbor  no  petty  jealousies,  nor  attempt  to 
tear  down  the  reputation  of  a  competitor,  hoping  thereby  to  build  up 
your  own.  Your  conduct  toward  your  inferiors  should  be  tempered 
with  consideration  and  kindness,  toward  your  superiors  with  courtesy 
and  appreciation.  Be  attentive  to  the  poor,  for  they  constitute  some 
of  our  most  precious  jewels,  "they  are  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  to  the 
rich,''  and  in  making  its  ascent  we  should  never  get  so  far  above  them, 
sa  to  forget  they  are  below,  for  this  would  do  violence  to  our  noblest  feel- 
ings, and  dishonor  a  profession,  that  is  daily  performing  more  acts  of 
benevolence,  humanity,  and  charity  than  any  other.  Have  but  one 
pride,  and  let  that  be  to  excel  in  your  profession.  Have  but  one  in- 
terest in  common  with  your  own,  and  let  that  be  in  the  welfare  of  your 
patients.  Your  time  should  be  devoted  to  them,  and  all  calls  promptly 
attended  to,  but  do  not  make  them  so  long  as  to  bore  your  patients,  or 
60  short  as  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  neglected. 

Always  take  time  to  examine  your  cases  thoroughly  and  well ;  never 
appear  to  be  in  a  hurry  ;  be  attentive  and  not  impatient,  be  kind  but 
firm,  be  active  but  not  hasty,  cool  and  collected  but  not  indifferent. 

Do  not  think  that  your  calling  involves  merely  the  responsibility  of 
treating  the  sick ;  you  should  counsel  your  patients  how  to  live,  so  as  to 
preserve  health,  and  if  they  do  not  profit  by  your  admonition  the  fault 
will  not  be  yours.     In  short  our  parting  words  to  you  are,  go  forth 
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in  a  true,  noble,  honest,  conscientious  spirit  to  discharge  yonr  respon- 
sibilities  as  counselor,  friend  and  physician.  You  have  this  night  en- 
tered into  covenant  with  the  medical  profession.  You  have  taken  upon 
yourselves  the  obligations  of  her  most  sacred  calling,  and  promised  to 
protect  her  holy  interests. 

Let  no  motive  therefore  make  you  swerve  from  your  duty,  violate 
your  vows,  or  betray  your  trust;  but  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  princi- 
ples and  tenets  we  have  endeavored  to  inculcate ;  for  thus  you  will  ren- 
der yourselves  deserving  of  the  honor  we  have  conferred,  aiul  worthy 
of  the  confidence  we  repose  in  you. 


Annual  Report. 

BY   R.    LUDLAM,   M.    D.,   DEAN   OF   THE   FACULTY. 


Mr.  President  : 

In  making  the  seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  and  Hospital,  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to 
submit  the  following  facts:  The  Winter  term  of  instruction,  which 
closed  yesterday,  has  been  in  all  respects  the  most  successful  and  satis- 
factory that  has  ever  been  given  in  this  institution.  For  the  first  time 
in  years  the  members  of  the  Faculty  have  been  in  entire  accord  among 
themselves,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  best  interests  of  the  College  and 
the  Class.  Only  three  lecture  appointments  have  been  missed  during 
the  session.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  college,  and  with- 
out exception,  the  clinics  have  always  been  held  at  the  stated  hours. 
The  clinical  material  has  been  more  abundant,  the  quality  of  the  in- 
struction more  thorough  and  practical,  and  the  number  of  surgical 
•cases  treated,  and  of  operations  performed  in  the  hospital  amphitheatre 
much  greater  than  ever  before.  These  advantages,  coupled  with  the 
concentration  of  the  pupil's  attention  upon  the  practical,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  ornamental  branches,  in  the  didactic  course,  have  had  a  marked 
and  salutary  effect  upon  the  attainments  of  the  class. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  has  been 
the  largest  that  we  have  ever  had,  thirteen  states  and  territories 
being  represented.  A  larger  proportion  of  second-course  students 
than  usual,  have  seen  fit  to  return  to  us,  and  to  claim  their  honors  at 
your  hands.  And,  as  indicative  of  the  confidence  of  our  pupils  and 
their  preceptors  in  the  perpetuity  of  this  institution,  I  may  state  that 
more  perpetual  tickets  have  been  sold,  and  a  larger  number  of  matric- 
ulants enrolled  for  the  Spring  term  than  ever  before. 

From  these  facts,  Mr.  President,  we  feel  confident  that  the  class  of 
1876-77  will  do  us  no  dishonor.  Forty-four  of  these  excellent  pupils 
have  complied  with  the  requirements  for  graduation,  and  have  passed  a 
final  and  critical  examination  in  the  essential  branches  of  medicine  and 
aurgery.  It  is  my  pleasant  duty,  therefore,  to  recommend  them  for 
the  degree  which  you,  sir,  have  so  often  conferred  upon  former  classes, 
but  which  was  never  bestowed  upon  more  worthy  candidates. 


REMARKS  PREVIOUS  TO  CONFERRING  DEGREES. 

BY   THE   PRESIDENT   A.    E.    SMALL,   A.    M.    M.    D. 


The  seventeenth  annual  course  of  instruction  in  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  having  terminated,  we  have  assembled  to  celebrate  the  "  Com- 
mencement" of  a  new  relation  to  the  public,  of  those  from  the  senior 
class,  who  have  been  adjudged  worthy  and  well  qualified  for  introduc- 
tion into  the  profession  of  medicine  and  stirgery. 

During  a  season  of  nearly  five  months,  these  candidates  have  studied 
and  toiled,  in  and  out  of  the  lecture-room,  in  addition  to  former  years 
of  pupilage,  to  perfect  themselves  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
ces, including  the  latest  developments  and  achievements,  connected 
vith  medicine.     They  have  merited  and  received  the  approbation  of 
their  teachers.     Their  punctual  attendance  upon  the  lectures — their 
zeal  in  the  acquirement  of  theoretical  and  clinical  instruction,  as  well  as 
their  unexceptional  deportment,  have  secured  a  friendly  and  mutual 
attachment  between  them  and  their  preceptors.     The  relation,  which 
has  hitherto  borne  the  fruit  of  this  mutual  respect  and  confidence,  is 
about  to  be  exchanged  for  one  in  which  the  public  must  feel  a  deeper 
interest — one  in  which,  you,  my  respected  friends  may  be  called  upon, 
to  lend  an  encouraging  and  friendly  sanction.     There  is  a  sacred  rela- 
tionship between  a  physician  and  his  patrons,  and  when  novitiate  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  go  forth  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  to 
battle,  with  disease,  it  is  their  duty  to  take  positions  which  the  public 
must  respect,  and  in  return  they  have  a  right  to  e  xpect  such  surround- 
ings as  will  secure  for  them  the  highest  social,  civil,  moral  and  religious 
advantages.     It  is  in  the  college  that  they  have  been   educated  for  a 
vide  field  of  usefulness.     It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  public  that  they  must 
find  opportunities  for  constant  culture  and  refinement. 
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We  live  in  an  age  of  progress;  and  with  facilities  for  availing  our- 
selves of  the  light  of  the  world.     The  celebration  of  the  centennial 
birthday  of  our  Country,  excited  the  common  interest  of  all  Nations. 
The  brilliant  achievements  of  science  and  the  fine  arts  were  shadowed  forth 
in  the  exhibition  at  Fair  Mount  Park.     There,  was  to  be  seen  from 
every  department  of  human  industry,  the  fruits  of  this  most  enlightened 
age.     From  Egypt,  Canaan,  China  and  Japan;  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands  and  the  Archsepelego,  and  from  the  remotest  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion, were  gathered  the  latest  developments  of  human  ingenuity,  for 
elevating  the  common  interests  of  the  world.     It  was  befitting  on  such 
an  occasion,  to  concentrate  as  in  a  focus,  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
the  science  and  scientific  discoveries  in  the  medical  profession,  from 
various  nations  and  seats  of  learning.     Nearly  five  hundred  representa- 
tives of  our  profession,  from  Germany,  Austria,  France,  England  and 
the  U.  S.  assembled  op  this  occasion,  for  counsel  and  deliberation, 
upon  topics  connected  with  the  most  modern  and  practical  developments 
in  the  healing  art.     Herodotus,  the  father  of  Grecian  History,  re- 
corded in  his  day,«a  series  of  conflicts,  that,  for  all  time  will  afford 
themes  of  interest  for  the  historian ;  and  yet  if  he  could  awake  from  his 
long  slumber,  and  open  his  eyes,  to  behold  the  events — the  changes  and 
conflicts  of  medicine  alone — he  would  exclaim,  a  new  world ;  a  new 
revelation  of  cardinal  principles;  a  new  order  of  historical  successes  and 
achievements  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.     The  benefits  accru- 
ing from  this  new  influx  of  light  into  all  departments  of  life,  we  are 
proud  to  claim  as  the  rightful  inheritance  of  the  present  graduating 
class  of  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  and  which  we  now  take  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  giving  a  formal  introduction  into  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

Candidates  for  Graduation: 

Before  conferring  upon  you  the  distinction  for  which  you  have  long 
toiled,  and  which  upon  a  final  and  plenary  examination  you  have  prov- 
ed yourselves  worthy  of  receiving,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  your  edu- 
cation is  not  finished; — ^you  are  about  to  assume  new  and  responsible 
relations,  in  which  your  duty  will  oblige  you  to  study  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  not  solely  for  a  personal  object,  and  may  you  go  forth*  cheer- 
fully in  the  path  of  self  denial,  under  the  influence  of  worthy  motives, 
to  labor  and  toil  for  the  good  of  mankind,  ever  striving  to  keep  the 
Divine  Commandments,  and  to  lead  your  patrons  to  observe  the  same;  this 
course,  and  this  only  will  secure  for  you  the  reward  of  the  righteous* 


LIST  OF   MATRICULANTS 

For  the  Session  of  1876-1877. 


MAMI8.  &1S8IDEJICK.  PESCIPTOB. 

ACKERMAN,  J.  0 Wisconain Faculty. 

ALLEN,  JNO.  8...i Illinois Dr.  J.  B.  Vivion. 

ATKINS,  E.  E Wisconsin Dr.  W.  H.  Fisher. 

BADER,  EMIL Minnesota Dr.  P.  Nelson. 

BAILEY,  E.  S New  Jersey Dr.  S.  Bailey. 

BALDWIN,  H.  N Illinois Faculty. 

BALDWIN.  MRS.  M.  E Wisconsin Faculty. 

BARKER,  W.  A Illinois Dr.  W.  C.  Barker. 

BARRETT,  J.  W Massachusetts Dr.  W.  W.  Jenness. 

BARROWS,  G.  8.,  M.  D California Practitioner. 

BARROWS,  D.  L Illinois Faculty. 

BARNES,  C.  T Illinois Prof.  Cole. 

BEAl^,  M.  D lUinoiM Dr.  R.  F.  Baker. 

BR.ANSTRUP,  W.  T.,  M.  D Indiana Practitioner. 

BREWEK,  F.  B.,M.  D , Illinois Practitioner. 

BREWER.  D.,  M.  D Illinois Practitioner. 

BEVERLY,  C.  A.,  M.  D Illinois Practitioner. 

CAINE.  W.  11 Minnesota Dr.  C.  Q.  Higbee. 

IWLKINS,  ADDIEJ , Illinois Faculty. 

CAMERON,  J.  W Wi8conj»in Dr.  E.  D.  Kanouse. 

I'AUCfl,  R California Practitioner. 

CHILDS.  A.  T Illinois Faculty. 

CHILUS,  MRS.  M.  E Illinois Prof.  Hawkes. 

CRANZ,  D.  E Ohio Dr.  0.  D.  Childs. 

UANIELS,  i.  S Wisconsin F»wuliy. 

D.\XIEM,  MRS.  C.  E Illinois Dr.  W.  H.  Burt. 

DAVISON.  W.  M Wisconsin Dr  N.  A.  Pennoyer. 

DUNN,  C Illinois Dr.  M.  C.  Dunn. 

EATO.V.  C.  W Wisconsin Dr.  S.  E.  HasseL 

EVANS.  M.  H Illinois Dr.  0.  A.  Goodhue. 

PALK,  H.  M.  D Tennessee Practitioner. 

PULLER,  ALB.  M IlUnois Prof.  Hall. 

QEBLACK,  MISS  EMMA Illinois Faculty. 
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NA5U8.  RRSIDBNCE.  PBRCKPTOit. 

GCBSCHEL,  LOUIS Illinois Dr.  Albert  Goeschel. 

GOODNOW,  MRS.  W.  D Illinois Prof.  Hall. 

GRAHAM,  ELLEN  M Illinois Dr.  Graham. 

GROW,  T.  R Illinois .* Dr.  G.  F.  CoutanL 

GWYNN,  EVAN Illinois Prof.  Cole. 

HARRIS,  R.  L.,  M.  D Iowa Practitioner. 

HASTINGS,  L.  E Illinois, Faculty. 

HA  WES,  J.  W.  M Wisconsin Dr.  T.  M.  Martin. 

HILL,  Mrs.  M  .T Illinois Faculty. 

HILTON,  G.  W Illinois Facnlty. 

HILLWEG,  CHAS Iowa Dr.  H.  T.  Snyder. 

,  HOLMAN,  ED.  E Minnesota Dr.  C.  H.  Wagoner. 

HUMMER,  JNO.  N California, Practitioner. 

INCE,  EDWARD  A Illinois Prof.  Hoyne. 

JAMES,  MISS  LIZZIE  P Illinois Practitioner. 

JOHNSON,  A.  K...: Illinois..... Dr,  G.  A.  Coming. 

KELLY,  M.  C Illinois Faculty. 

KLBCKNER,  D.  H Illinois Faculty.* 

LANING,  CHAS.  E IlUnois Dr.  G.  F.  Coutant. 

LANE,  D.  E Wisconsin Dr.  S.  J.  Martin. 

LAW,  V.  M Iowa Faculty. 

LEAVITT,  S Illinois Faculty. 

LOWELL,  J.  S Iowa Drs.  King  &  Fellows. 

MARTIN,  F.  M Illinois Dr.  B.  R.  Westfall. 

MoCLEARY,  MISS  NELLIE Illinois Dr.  R.  B.  McCleary 

MILLER,  R.  C Illinois Prof.  Hawkes. 

MIRICK,  W.  A Iowa Dr.  G.  W.  D.  Hhite. 

MORRISON,  W.  F Illinois Faculty. 

MORTLOCK,  J.  S Illinois Dr.  G.  A.  Corning. 

MOWRY,  H.  P Michigan Dr.  J.  M.  Long. 

MYERS,  A.  J Illinois Dr.  B.  R.  Westfall. 

MYERS,  C Indiana Dr.  J.  M.  Partridge. 

NEVE,  SIGISMUND  D Illinois Practitioner. 

NICHOLS,  FRANK  P Connecticut Prof.  Hall. 

PALMER,  G.  W Illinois Dr.  J.  A.  Vincent. 

PILLSBURY,  C.  B Illinois Drs.  Dixon  &  Dorris. 

PILLSBURY,  C.  C Illinois Faculty. 

PRIMM,  JNO.  W Illinois Dr.  J.  A.  Vincent. 

REED,  A.  M.,  M.  D Illinois Practitioner. 

RICE,  J.  P Michigan Dr.  N.  B.  Rice. 

ROBERTS,  MRS.  S.  A Illinois Dr.  W.  P.  Roberts. 

ROBY,  H.W Wisconsin Faculty. 

ROCKEY,  A.  £ Illinois Dr.  Beaumont. 

ROCKWELL,  J.  W Ohio Dr.  0.  D.  Childs. 

SAX,  I Illinois Faculty. 

SALISBURY,  WM Hlinois ." Dr.  F.  B.  Brewer. 

SEYMOUR,  C.  H.... Iowa Faculty. 

SHEPARD,  W.  A IlUnois Dr.  H.  M.  Baker. 
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SHEPHERD,   Z.  W Michigan Practitioner. 

SMITH,  MRS.  E.  R Wisconsin Faculty. 

SMITH,  G.  E Indiana Dr.  W.  F.  &  C.  F.  Marsh. 

SCANS,  FREMONT  M.  D Ohio Practitioner. 

SOMSRS,  MRS Illinois Prof.  Ludlam. 

SORENdON,  MARY Illinois Pmoiitioner. 

STO£fiR,  J Illinois Faculty. 

STILES,  W.  H Illinois Dr.  G.  A.  Corung. 

STRINOHAM,  JA8 Michigan Dr.  0.  Smith. 

TAYIXm,  W.  E Wisconsin Dr.  Q.  O.  Sutherlaad. 

TIMKEN,  J.  H Missouri Dr.  A.  H.  Schott. 

THOMAS,  W.  H Indiana Practilioiier. 

TODD,  L.  W Indiana Dr.  L.  W.Todd. 

VEDDER,  0.  E lUinois Prof.  Hoyne. 

WARD,  C.  H Wisconsin Faculty. 

WARDEN,  C.  D IlUnois.., Dr.  W.  L.  Batler. 
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Members  of  the  Homceopathic  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  New  York  : 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  not  unmindful  that  by 
your  choice  I  occupy  the  high  and  honorable  position 
of  President  of  a  Medical  Society  of  the  Empire 
State.  When  I  consider  the  greatness  of  the  honor, 
and  with  what  worthy  names  my  own  becomes  as- 
sociated in  this  connection,  I  cannot  and  would  not 
suppress  thoughts  of  deepest  gratitude,  not  only  for 
the  conferred  distinction,  but  also  for  the  earnest 
assistance  rendered  me  in  endeavors  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  good  reputation  of  our  Society  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  Thanks  are  due  you  and  are 
freely  given.  May  greater  reward  be  received  here- 
after. It  is  a  prescribed  duty  of  the  President  of  this 
Society  to  present,  at  the  close  of  his  official  term,  an 
address.  To  fulfill  this  duty  I  am  before  you  this 
evening.  To  say  that  its  fulfillment  is  to  me  a  pleas- 
ure would  be  to  speak  falsely,  for  I  am  actuated  by  a 
deference  to  the  command  of  the  By-Law  more  than 
to  a  confidence  in  my  ability  to  discharge  the  duty  ac- 
ceptably to  the  society  or  with  satisfaction  to  myself, 
Therefore,  that  which  I  have  to  present  will  be  placed 
before  you  as  is  an  ordinary  paper  of  the  Society, 
briefly  and  without  attempt  at  an  oratorical  display. 
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The  topic  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  and 
thought  is  one  which  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by 
some  in  our  own  ranks  whom  we  have  learned  to 
love  and  honor  for  valiant  service  in  behalf  of  the 
medical  gospel  we  preach,  and  by  others,  who  are 
not  now  of  us.  but  make  the  demand  for  the  purpose 
of  affiliation. 

I  propose  to  ask.  and  endeavor  to  present  a  reply 
to  the  question  :  Are  we  as  physicians  and  as  a  Sa- 
tiety justified  in  maintaining  positions  which  distin- 
guish us  front  others  who  do  not  recognize  the  formula 
Similia  Similibus  Curantur  as  the  main  guide  for 
the  administration  of  medicine  ? 

In  presenting  this  subject  I  shall  avoid  so  far  as  is 
possible  the  use  of  the  words  '  Homceopathy '  and 
'  Homoeopathic,"  as  it  has  been  stated  that  they  do 
not  etymologically  express  the  meaning  we  are  ac- 
customed to  give  to  them.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
at  this  time  to  disprove  such  statements,  since  they 
do  not  in  any  sense  invalidate  the  evidence  of  the 
system  of  medical  practice  thus  named.  But  one 
cannot  resist  the  thought,  that  a  desire  to  remove  a 
name  considered  unsuitable,  without  an  effort  to  fur- 
nish another  presumably  more  appropriate,  may  cre- 
ate distrust  in  that  which  has  been  and  must  continue 
to  be  a  great  boon  and  blessing  to  many  households. 
TTie  formula  Similia  Similibus  Curantur  probably 
specifies  the  only  known  scientific  method  of  ad- 
ministering drugs  for  the  cure   of  disease  which  has  a 


specific  law  as  a  basis.  This  statement  is  thus  quali- 
fied because  of  the  known  fact  that  while  a  very  large 
majority  of  those  who  make  use  of  the  formula  in 
practice  aflfirm  that  it  is  the  expression  of  an  unvary- 
ing law,  others  equally  skillful,  assert  their  belief  that 
such  may  be  a  fact,  but  that  it  is  unproved.  Other 
methods  of  therapeutics  exist  and  are  entitled  to  a 
place  in  our  efforts  to  cure  or  alleviate  disease.  I  do 
not  concede  that  the  physician,  claiming  to  be  a  prac- 
titioner under  the  law  of  Similia,  is  renegade  to  his 
avowed  principle,  becauserf  he  brings  to  his  aid  a 
knowledge  of  Chemistry,  Hygiene,  Sanitation,  Me- 
chanics or  whatever  else  his  best  judgment  may  dic- 
tate to  him  is  demanded  for  the  welfare  of  the  sick 
entrusted  to  his  care  ;  provided  he  makes  an  honest 
endeavor  to  apply  the  principle  of  similia  in  the 
sphere  to  which  it  is  applicable.  It  is  the  physician  s 
diity  to  know  when  and  where  to  apply  the  proper 
therapeutical  measure.  The  applicability  of  remedial 
agents  under  the  formula,  of  Similia  Similibus  Cu- 
rantur  is  only  found  in  conditions  of  the  system 
which  present  a  changed  physiological  state  causing 
that  which  we  understand  by  the  term  **  disease."  The 
physician's  duty  will  often  lead  him  to  persons  whose 
ailments  are  simply  disturbance  of  function.  Such 
may  or  may  not  demand  the  application  of  similia. 
The  fitness  of  the  name  which  Hahnemann  gave  to 
the  one  fundamental  principle  of  practice  has  no  place 
in  this    presentation.     The    method   of  drug  action 
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which  he  promulgated  is,  that  effects  of  drugs  shall 
be  learned  by  observations  made  on  the  healthy  or- 
ganism,  and  when  they  are  thus  learned  will  be  found 
to  correspond  to  similar  abnormal  phenomena,  known 
to  us  as  disease  ;  and  when  these  drugs  are  adminis- 
tered in  a  smaller  quantity  than  that  which  produces 
the  similar  symptoms  in  the  healthy  organism,  they 
will  remove  those  symptoms  to  which  they  are  re- 
lated in  their  totality  by  virtue  of  similarity.  That 
the  quantity  of  drug  to  be  used  shall  be  less  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  disease  is  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  similia,  but  just  how- 
much  less  than  the  quantity  which  would  produce 
a  similar  disturbed  action  is  not  to  come  from  the 
diction  of  any  person,  living  or  dead,  until  a  state 
of  more  perfect  knowledge  in  that  direction  is  at- 
tained. The  earnest  desire  of  the  physician  to  acquit 
himself  creditably  in  restoring  his  patient  to  health 
will  dictate  to  him  to  use  the  smallest  quantity  of 
medicine  that  will  most  speedily  and  effectually  re- 
move the  evidences  of  digression  from  the  normal 
condition.  To  have  reliable  data  on  which  to  base 
the  selection  of  a  curative  agent  under  the  principle 
of  Similia  it  would  seem  essential  that  the  effects  pro- 
duced and  observed  on  the  healthy  should  be  only 
from  the  use  of  drugs  which  approach  the  crude  or 
original  article.  The  use  of  dilutions  or  triturations 
for  the  purpose  of  **  proving "  is  deemed  by  very 
many    physicians    to  be  uncalled  for    (except  in  in- 


stances  where  life  might  be  jeopardized  by  the  use 
of  stronger  preparations)  and  the  symptoms  said  to 
be  thus  produced  by  their  use  are  considered  unre- 
liable for  the  basis  of  prescription  making,  since  prob- 
ably very  little  substantial  evidence  exists  to  indicate 
that  dilutions  or  triturations  above  the  first  four  have 
the  inherent  quality  to  sensibly  derange  healthy  sys- 
tems or  organs.  To  secure  medicines  which  are  suit- 
able to  curatively  meet  disease  in  its  various  phases, 
together  with  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  individ- 
uals, made  necessary  the  scheme  of  attenuations  of 
which  we  make  use.  Hahnemann  bequeathed  rules 
to  us  for  their  manufacture.  His  methods  have 
proved  reliable  and  are  as  satisfactory  to-day  as  when 
he  gave  them.  We  will  only  ask  that  he  who  prac- 
tices in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  similia  will 
prepare  his  remedies  as  did  Hahnemann,  and  in  re- 
turn grant  him  the  greatest  latitude  in  the  selection  of 
the  dose  to  be  used,  hoping  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice  will  be  evident  by  an  effectual  quality  of  result. 
Laws  of  dose  have  been  pronounced,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  regulate  the  application  of  proved  drugs. 
Perhaps  the   most  notable  theory  of  this  kind  is  that 

emanating  from  Dr.  E.  M.  Hale.  He  has  asserted 
that  •*  in  any  case  of  disease  we  must  select  a  remedy 
whose  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  correspond 
with  those  of  the  malady  to  be  treated,'*  and  "  If  the 
primary  symptoms  of  a  disease  are  present,  and  we 
are  combatting  them  with  a  remedy  whose  primary 
symptoms   correspond,   we   must  make  the  dose  the 
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smallest  compatible  with  reason  ;  and  if  we  are  treat- 
ing the  secondary  symptoms  of  a  malady  with  a  rem- 
edy whose  secondary  symptoms  correspond,  we  must 
use  as  large  a  dose  as  we  can  with  safety/'  By  the 
use  of  this  law,  he  says  :  **  The  proper  dose  for  each 
case  may  be  selected  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
proper    remedy."     The    assertions   of    Dr.   Hale   on 

these  points  may  be  true,  but  have  not  yet  received 
a  very   wide-spread  acceptance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  acknowledge  as  he  does  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  similia.     Nor  for  the  purpose  of  this  address 
is   it  necessary  to  make  affirmation  any  more  than  to 
admit  now  that  the  dictum  of  Hahnemann  regarding 
Vitatism,  Dynamization  and  other  theories  is  or  is  not 
true.     Therefore,  all  that  shall  be  demanded   at  this 
time  to  constitute  the  physician  a  practitioner  under 
the    formula   of   Similia    Similibus    Curantur.   is  an 
honest   recognition   of  the   applicability   of  drugs   to 
diseased  conditions  similar  to   the  effects   which  the 
selected  drug  produces  in  healthy  persons.     In  other 
words,  he  who,  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  learns  from 
subjective  and  objective  symptoms  which  organs  are 
affected,   and  to   what  extent  and  what  manner  the 
system   has  undergone  change  ;  and,  for  the  cure  or 
relief  of  his  patient,  administers  the  drug  which  pro- 
duces similar  symptoms   or  conditions,  with  the  best 
knowledge  or  judgment  he  can  bring  to  bear  as  to 
adaptibility   of  drugs,  and  quantity  and  attenuation  of 

dose,   is  not  only   wise,  but  is  guided  by  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  which  we  speak. 


Having  thus  placed  before  you  the  general  inter- 
pretation of  a  principle  in  medicine  which  was  vague- 
ly hinted  at  hundreds  of  years  ago,  but  for  which 
principle  Hahnemann  has'  achieved  ^the  everlasting 
honor  of  furnishing  the  world  with  a  working  for- 
mula, let  us  see  if  it  has  stood  the  test  of  ninety 
years  service,  and  if  there  are  not  sufficient  reasons 
for  us  to  longer  maintain  a  medical  individuality.  We 
will  briefly  look  at  the  standing  of  medical  art  in  the 
years  preceeding  1790,  the  year  that  the  light  dawned 

upon  Hahnemann.  Of  this.  Dr.  J.  C.  Burgher,  in  his 
presidential  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Society,  has  said  :  "  From  the  remote  period  wjien 
medicine  was  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  its  infancy  by 
the  Egyptian  priesthood,  down  to  the  time  of  Hahne- 
mann, all  was  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  Its  array 
had  been  the  occult  garb  of  speculation — its  texture 
varied  according  to  the  power  and  skill  of  the  manu- 
facturer, from  the  fine-spun  gossamer-like  net  of  Dar- 
win to  the  more  gross,  uneven  and  unwieldy  fabric  of 
Hunter.  Whether  we  examine  the  writings  of  Cel- 
sus,  or  Galen,  or  Paracelsus,  or  Sydenham,  or  Cul- 
len,  we  find  Kttle  but  theory  upon  theory  as  the  re- 
ward of  our  labor.  And  thus  hypothesis  upon  hy- 
pothesis,  theory  upon  theory  has  accumulated,  upon 
which  system  after  system  has  arisen^  flourished,  fall- 
en and  given  place  to  others,  in  rapid  and  melan- 
choly succession  :  leaving  the  disjointed  materials  in 
chaos,  to  be  followed  by  other  systems  and  more  hy- 
potheses." In  a  paper  presented  to  the  World's  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Dr.  Conrad  Wessel- 
hoeft  said  :     **  During  the  two  centuries  intervening 
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between  Hohenheim  (known  as  Paracelsus)  and 
Hahnemann  changes  occurred  which  culminated  in 
giving  the  character  to  medical  science  which  it  bore 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  these 
changes  had  little  to  do  with  advancing  the  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  medicines,  as  they  concerned  the 
varying  philosophical  and  sophistical  systems  and  hy- 
potheses and  theories  about  the  nature  of  life,  which 
had  only  an  individual  bearing  on  the  healing  art. 
Though  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  etc.,  crept 
steadily  on,  they  were  too  imperfect  to  affect  the 
methods  of  healing  ;  and  having  to  proceed  under 
the  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  they  were  im- 
peded by  its  vague  theories  and  speculation."  Great 
indeed  were  the  scientific  attainments  and  the  fame  of 
Boerhaave,  Stahl  and  Hoffman  ;  great  the  number  of 
followers  of  each,  and  bitter  their  partisan  strife.  But 
we  find  no  page  of  their  history  showing  curative  re- 
sults from  exact  knowledge  and  pure  empirical  re- 
search Only  a  controversy  rages  over  humoral 
pathology,  the  spirit  principles  of  Stahl  and  Von 
Helmont,   and    the  mechanical   theories  of  Hoffman. 

*  Another  has  said  :  *'  All  the  theories  of  centuries, 
and  all  the  discoveries  in  other  sciences,  had  failed 
to  afford  to  the  physician  any  certain  means  for  the 
cure  of  even  well-known  and.  accurately  described 
affections,  but  left  him  utterly  powerless  in  new  and 
unknown  diseases.  The  cause  of  this  deplorable  im- 
poctaocc  of  the  medical  art  lay  in  the  misdirected  ef- 
forts of  physicians,  and  in  the  erection  of  systems  of 
practice  upon  ideas  utterly  false  and  untenable." 

♦Dr.  Win.  Janins  Blaklov. 
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All  writers  upon  ancient  medical  history  presenting 
about  the  same  statements,  we  have  in  the  foregoing 
quotations  given  sufficient  to  show  the  unreliable 
character  of  medical  art  down  to  the  time  of  Hahne- 
mann. That  Hahnemann  was  competent  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  practice  in  vogue 
during   his  early  professional  life  is  attested  by  the 

words  of  Sir  John  Forbes,  who  said  }  **  No  candid 
observer  of  his  actions,  or  candid  reader  of  his  writ- 
ings, can  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  admit  that  he  was 
a  very  extraordinary  man/'  and  that  ••  he  was  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  genius,  and  a  scholar ;  a  man  of  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  dauntless  energy."  Hufeland, 
"the  nestor  of  orthodox  medicine  in  Germany,"  and 
a  contemporary  of  Hahnemann,  spoke  of  him  ''  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  in  Ger- 
many." 

With  such  a  reputation  did  Hahnemann  follow  his 
chosen  profession  until,  as  has  been  said  in  an  ad- 
dress before  this  society,  entitled  *'  Antagonism  be- 
tween Homoeopathy  and  Allopathy,"  by  the  late  Car- 
roll Dunham,  **  he  tells  the  profession  in  several  es- 
says on  medical  subjects,  that  he  has  become  so  deep- 
ly convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  medical  practice, 
and  of  the  positive  injurious  effects  of  many  methods 
in  common  use  among  physicians  at  that  time,  that  at 
length  he  *  really  doubts  whether  his  patients  would  not 
in  many  cases,  have  thriven  as  well,  or  better,  with- 
out his  aid  as  with  it.'  "     Driven  by  this  conviction, 

Hahnemann  relinquished  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  devoted  himself  to  chemistry   and  literary  pur- 
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suits  ;  but  so  confident  was  he  that  improvement  in 
medical  methods  could  be  found,  that  he  was  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  indications  of  something  more  in 
keeping  with  what  he  recognized  as  imperative.  An 
observation  made  during  the  translation  of  Cullen's 
Materia  Mcdica,  a  standard  work  of  the  time,  gave 
to  him  the  thought  that  '*  provings  "  of  drugs  upon 
healthy  persons  might  furnish  the  clue  to  drug  action 
in  remedial  relations.  This  thought  was  followed  by 
experiments  upon  himself  and  other  healthy  persons, 
to  learn  the  effects  of  drugs.  This  in  turn  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  application  of  the  knowledge  thus  se- 
cured to  conditions  of  disease  with  such  successful 
results,  that  from  1790  to  i8o5,  fifteen  years  of  the 
prime  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  constant  and  ex- 
hausting, labors  in  developing  the  great  principle  in 
medicine  that  he  had  discovered.  When  sure  of  its 
truth,  he  presented  his  views,  and  proof  of  their  util- 
ity, in  an  essay  to  the  profession.  In  1810  the  first 
edition  of  his  Organon  was  published,  the  leading 
doctrine  of  which  was  the  principle  of  Similia  Simili- 
btis  Curantur,  This  principle  we,  by  virtue  of  our 
acceptance,  are  to-day  the  custodians.  Hahnemann 
not  only  elucidated  the  rule  of  Similia,  and  demon- 
strated its  correctness,  but  also  presented  evidences 
that  the  principle  of  its  application  was  scientific.  One 
of  these  was  presented  in  1830,  when  the  Asiatic 
Cholera  appeared  in  England,  after  ravaging  Russia, 
through   which  it  had  passed  in  its  course  from  India. 


The  disease  was  new  and  before  that  time,  unheard  of 
in  Europe.  The  treatment  it  had  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  physicians  was  most  contradictory  and 
incongruous,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  powerless  for 
good.     The  reason  for  this  was  evident,  no  law  of  the 
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principle  in  medicine,  which  he  so  effectually  demon- 
strated, remains  unchanged.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  has  occurred  among  those  who  have  accept- 
ed it  as  a  rule  of  practice,  has  related  to  the  details 
of  practice,  and  not  about  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
principle  itself.  Similia  Similibus  CMrantur  is  the 
bed-rock  of  all  that  emanated  from  Hahnemann,  and 
is  found  planted  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  world. 

Year  by  year  it  has  gathered  to  itself  new  advocates 
and  adherents,  until  to-day  its  practitioners  are  num- 
bered by  thousands,  and  their  patrons  by  millions. 
Upon  It  has  been  established  Hospitals,  Dispensaries 
and  Asylums,  each  one  of  which,  by  comparison,  has 
demonstrated  a  decidedly  larger  proportion  of  cura- 
tive work  than  its  neighbor  of  equivalent  surround- 
ings and  methods,  minus  the  principle  of  similia.  It 
was  the  application  of  this  principle  that  brought  such 
surprising  results  of  treatment  in  the  late  epidemic  of 
Yellow  Fever,  when,  of  all  cases  upon  which  report 
could  be  secured,  a  mortality  of  less  than  five  and 
one-half  per  cent  was  shown.  Reports  from  esteemed 
colleagues  in  this  society,  the  physicians  of  the  Asy- 
lum at  Middletown,  have  also  shown  a  significantly 
greater  proportion  of  recoveries  there  than  in  other 
institutions  for  the  insane.  It  cannot  be  that  differ- 
ences of  result,  which  are  so  marked,  could  be  as- 
cribed to  greater  care  regarding  diet,  hygiene  and 
other  necessary  accompaniments  of  practice,  for  we 
are  not  willing  to  believe  that  those,  who  differ  from 


us  as  to  therapeutics,  are  wanting  in  knowledge  of, 
and  benefits  derived  from,  these  essentials  ;  and  we 
would  not  place  upon  them  an  opprobrium,  by  suggest- 
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withotit  special  iii<!ications  to  show  wiiy  one  drug  of 
a  given  class  is  selected  in  preference  to  another  of 
the  same  classiiicatiofi.    No  individualization,  either  of 
the  sick  or  of  the  drug  to  be  used,  has  been  obtained. 
Diseases  have  been  treated  by  nan^e  rather  than  by 
the    symptoms    presented    by    each   sick   individual. 
Much    time  and  earnest  labor  hav€  been  bestowed 
in  the  study  of  pathology,  physiology,  chemistry  and 
almqst  every  collateral  branch  of  medical  art  outside 
of  therapeutics,  with  results  of  value  to  the   whole 
profession.     In  this  they  have  in  later  years  been  to 
some  extent  assisted  by  the  adherents  of  similia.  but 
to  its  opponents  is  almost  entirely  due  the  credit  of 
whatsoever   of  progress  has  been  secured  in  these 
departments.   While  they  have  been  thus  at  work,  we, 
as  a  school,  have  been  delving  at  a  specialty,  v'u. :  a 
study  of  the  action  of  drugs  ;  and  while  thus  pursu- 
ing  our   specialty,  have  absorbed   and   made   use  of 
whatever  of  value  (to  us)  they  have  published.    From 
them,  as  a  school,  we  have  received  very  little  public 
reciprocation  in  the  line  of  absorption  and  use  of  that 
knowledge  which   we   have  proclaimed  and  demon- 
strated to  be  valuable.    Gradually,  however,  the  small 
doses  of  medicine,  which  are,  as  has  been   stated,  a 
natural  sequence  of  the  law  of  similia,  have  had  a 
tendency   to    modify    the  practice,  by  -lessening  the 
doses  of  the  older  school ;  until,  within  a  very  few 
years,   a  small  number  of  physicians  in  it  have  made 
use  of  drugs  as  prepared  and  used  by  us.  not  to  prove 


or  disprove  the  principle  of  similia,  but  to  test  their 
aaion  under  the  classifications  of  its  MtUeria  Medico.. 
Within  the  same  time  was  published  '  Ringer's  Thera- 
peutics.' whidi.  in  its  successive  editions,  has  upon 
nearly  every  page  some  indication  for  new-found 
uses  of  drugs,  some  of  which  are  also  new  in  the 
annamentarium  of  the  branch  of  the  profession  rep- 
resented by  him.  T^ese  indications  are  in  many  in- 
stances identical  with  those  used  in  the  practice  of 
similia  in  the  years  gone  by  when  Dr.  Ringer  had 
little  knowledge  of  medicine.  Works  by  other  au- 
thors have  followed,  written  in  much  the  same  strain. 
In  those  by  Prof  Bartholow  it  is  admitted  *  "  that 
the  physiological  action  of  a  drug  is  essential  as  a 
guide  to  its  curative  action.  That  curative  action  he 
calls  the  antagonism  of  the  driig  to  the  disease.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  like  what  seems  to  us  a  new  name  for  an 
old  principle  half  as  well  in  its  new  dress  as  it  stands 
in  the  old  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  and  in  the  com- 
prehensive formula  of  Hahnemann." 

And  so  in  the  book  by  Dr.  Chas.  Phillips,  of  Eng- 
land, is  found  much  that  can  trace  its  paternity  to  the 
labors'  of  Hahnemann  and  his  followers,  but  of  this 
the  author  gives  no  clue  ;  and  yet  he  was  formerly 
an  avowed  homceopathist.    These  examples  of  ap- 
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the  value  of  "  small  doses  and  their  frequent  repe- 
tition."     These    discoveries    and  experiences  every 
one  of  them  proved  to  be  the  **  old,  old  story  '*   pub- 
lished years  before  in  the  literature  of  our  school.    In 
all  of  this   we   can  see  improvement  in  practice,  but 
not  honesty.     During  the  first  six   decades  that  the 
principle  of  similia  was  acknowledged  and  practiced, 
its   practitioners   were  those  who  were  graduated  by 
colleges  tha^t  were  noted  in  one  particular  at  least  L  c„ 
an  absence   of  instruction  in  the  doctrine  of  Hahne* 
mann.      Many   of  those  graduates  were  led  to   ex- 
amine and.  study  it  for  purposes  of  refutation.     In- 
stead of  proving  its  falsity,  they  became  convinced 
of  its  truth   and  utility,  and   entered  upon  an  honest 
and  joyous  practice  of  that  which  they  sought  to  over- 
throw.     It  has   been   my  privilege  to   have  the  ac- 
quaintance   of  many  physicians,  who,  after  a  more 
or  less  extended  experience  in  the  methods  of  prac- 
tice  in  the   older  school,  have  adopted  as  their  guide 
the   principle  of  similia,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
have  they  become  most  strict  and  staunch  adherents 
of  it,  and  usually  of  the  other  tenets  of  Hahnemann 
as  well.      We  have  many   such  as  members  of  this 
society,   and   I   have  no  doubt  your.  experieuQe  will 
corroborate   my  own  in  regard  to  others.      I  am  a-lso 
reminded  of  how  many  times  greater  in  number  are 
'  those  from  the  older  school  who  in  sincerity  of  heart 
and  honesty  of  purpose  have  adopted  similia,  than  are 
those,  who,    having  been  known  as    *'  homoeopaths,' 


pAthi, "  have,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
repudiated  the  principle  they  once  advocated.  The 
latter  can  almost  be  counted  on  the  tips  of  your  fing- 
ers, and  it  tries  one's  credulity  to  believe,  thai,  if  they 
did  ever  truly  know  the  beneficence  of  our  practice, 
it  were  possible  indeed  for  their  "  hand  to  forget  its 
cunning,"  when  the  appeals  of  the  sick  are  presented 
to  them.  We  have  recognized  the  right  of  all  to  use 
similia  in  its  proper  sphere,  but  such  as  these  have  re- 
voked their  license  and  denounced  the  method  with- 
out justification  for  their  conduct.  Yet.  without  their 
open  and  avowed  aid.  similia  every  day  adds  fresh 
laurels  to  the  ever  greea  and  blessed  memory  of 
Hahnemann.  It  is  evident  that  in  these  days  there 
is,  on  the  part  of  some  in  the  dominant  school  of 
medicine,  a  greater  degree  than  formerly  of  .seeking 
after  and  finding  of  therapeutical  truth.  Examples  of 
this  it  is  needless  for  me  to  specify  by  names  of  per- 
sons or  incidents,  which  would  conclusively  prove  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  We  who  have  the  witness  of 
faith  within  us  and  ■■  know  whereof  we  speak,"  cannot 
prevent  a  feeling  of  sadness  when  we  consider  the 
almost  unanimous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  searchers 
and  finders   to  call   an  old  truth  by  a  new  name,  and 
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Association  of  that  State,  said  :  **  The  result  of  my 
investigation  having  convinced  me  that  in  the  Allo- 
pathic profession  we  have  no  law  of  cure,  and  that 
there  must  be  in  nature  some  law  of  cure — some 
missing  link  which  was  to  complete  the  chain  of  true 
medical  science.  I  began  by  investigating  Homoeo- 
pathy, and  let  not  your  lips  curl  in  derision  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  found  a  new  world  in  medicine  opened 
up  before  me.  I  found  there  what  has  caused  the  in- 
vestigating, intelligent  public  to  require  many  of  us 
to  discontinue  heroic  treatment  and  give  smaller 
doses.  I  found  there  ideas  and  remedies  which  had 
been  given  us  as  representing  the  advance  thought 
and  intelligence  of  our  own  school,  taken — stolen  of 
whole  cloth — and  palmed  off  on  us  as  original  mat- 
ter. 

In  this  we  have  a  confession  which  might  appro- 
priately be  repeated  by  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  are  spoken  of  as  '*  progressive  "  in  the  old 
school.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  action  of  *  The  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  *  in  repealing 
the  Code  of  Ethics  relative  to  consultations,  and  for 
which  it  has  received  all  manner  of  ^comiums.  Praise 
is  due  it  for  righting  a  wrong  which  should  never 
have  existed,  yet  there  seems  to  be  but  slight  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  participating 
in  the  movement  to  recognize  the  truth  and  value  of 
the  principle  of  similia.  The  action  of  the  society 
gives  no  expression  that  in  its  opinion  the  principle 
is  any  more  correct  to-day  than  it  was  when  the  code 
now   repealed   was  written.     Those  who  voted  in  the 
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society  to  repeal  the  code  are  physicians  mainly  resi- 
dent in  the  counties  of  the  State  in  which  large  cities 
and  villages  are  located,  and  that  the  action  had  in 
it  no  spririt  of  true  liberality  was  shown  by  an  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  members  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  County  Society,  whose  delegates 
made  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
repeal.  This  society  in  May  last  adopted  the  follow- 
ing amendments  to  its  by-laws  : 

1st.  **  The  members  of  this  society  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Code  of  Ethics  adopted  by  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  February  6, 
1882. 

2d.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in 
this  society  who  is  a  member  of  a  county  society  not 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York." 

This  latter  amendment  shows  the  animus  of  the 
whole  transaction.  Those  who  adopted  it  know  full 
well  that  a  large  majority  of  those  who  practice  un- 
der the  principle  of  similia  do  not  claim  it  as  an  ex- 
clusive method  of  practice,  but  as  the  best  and  most 
scientific*  guide  in  practice,  and  that  they  are  mem- 
bers of  societies  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
method  in  medicine  of  which  they  make  most  fre- 
quent use.  Such  societies  were  originally  organized 
because  of  the  illiberal  and  sectarian  position  taken  by 
those  who  did  not  recognize  the  principle  of  similia, 
and,  of  course,   are   **  not  entitled  to  representation 
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in  the   Medical   Society  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
While    by  the   adoption    of  these  amendments   the 
society   expresses  a  willingness  for    its  members  to 
meet  in  consultation  members  of  our  societies,  yet  it 
remains  unwilling  to  open   wide  the  entrance  to  its 
organization  ;  thus  revealing  what  seems    to    be    the 
**  true  inwardness  "  of  the  action  taken,  and  virtually 
asks    such   of  us  as   may  desire  to   seek  knowledge 
wherever  it  may  be   found,  to  withdraw  from  all  or- 
ganizations which  propagate  the  very  truth  above  all 
others  in   medicine  we  believe  to  offer  the  greatest 
safety    and  benefit  to  humanity.     Instead  of  being, 
as  called,  a  hberal   movement,  it  seems  in  reality  to 
be    an    attempt  at   coercion,    the  ultimate   object  of 
which  is   the  destruction  of  this  and  other  similar  so- 
cieties.    The   old   code  usurped  for  its  adherents  the 
titl-e  of  *'  regular "  physicians,  and,  in   contradistinc- 
tion, we  were   termed  *'  irregular."  and  deemed  un- 
worthy of  professional  courtesy.     Its  repeal  can  only 
be   looked   upon  as  a  tardy  act  of  recognition  of  the 
law   of  the  State,  for  the  truth  is  we  have  never  been 
**  irregular."     Our  diplomas,  in  many  instances,  came 
at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  colleges  as  those 
held  by   members  of  that  society.     Those  of  us  who 
possess  such  diplomas  are  not  only  considered  to  be 
equally    well  qualified  to  practice   medicine  as  those 
who  have  arrogantly  assumed  the  title  of  *'  regular," 
but  have  displayed  the  always  commendable  quah'ty 
of  industry,  and  added  to  previously  attested  qualifi- 
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cations  a  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  similia.  Those 
who  do  not  possess  diplomas  of  the  kind  just  men- 
tioned, have  others  equally  lawful  and  valuable,  inas- 
much as  the  same  State  authorities  have  granted  to 
homoeopathic  colleges  the  power  of  conferring  de- 
grees ;  thus  placing  all  upon  one  broad  equality  be- 
fore the  law,  and  making  the  term  ''  regular  "  appli- 
cable in  the  only  proper  sense  in  which  it  can  be  used 
in  connection  with  practitioners  of  medicine.  In  this 
manner  we  substantiate  the  claimji^  that,  in  this  State 
at  least,  has  the  unjust  appellation  applied  to  us  virtu- 
ally been  removed.  This  in  my  judgment  so  far  as 
it  affects  us  as  a  medical  body  is  all  there  is  in  the 
much  talked  of  repeal  of  the  Code  of  Ethics.  It  does 
not  give  to  those  who  have  hitherto  been  bound  by 
the  code  any  larger  opportunities  to  learn  of  the 
principle  of  similia  than  have  before  existed. .  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  it  grant  to  us  any  special  ad- 
vantages. We  have  not  to-day  the  same  need  of  the 
services  of  the  specialists  of  that  school  as  existed 
twenty  or  ten  years  ago,  for  we  have  in  our  own  ranks 
those  of  equal  merit  as  diagnosticians  and  operators, 
and  we  say,  without  a  spirit  of  exultation,  but  rather 
of  satisfaction,  that  our  specialists  in  surgery  possess 
greater  merit,  for  they  bring  to  bear  in  their  practice 
a  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  similia,  which  it  is 
well  known  has  proved  the  saviour  of  many  limbs 
and  organs,  which,  without  it,  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the   instruments  of  operators.     It  has  been 
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seen  that  the  practitioners  of  similia  were  early  and 
always  forced  to  positions  of  defence  and  protection 
by  the   spirit  of  exclusiveness  which    has  prevailed 
among  their  opponents.     The   doors  of  medical  col- 
leges have  been  closed  against  students  from  offices 
of  known   practitioners  of  similia,   who  also,  because 
of  their  belief  and   practice,  were   either  expelled  or 
asked  to   resign  from  medical  societies.     These  were 
the   incentives  which   compelled   the  organization  of 
our  so-called   sectarian   societies,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges   in   which  are  taught  all  branches  of 
the  art,  as  taught  by  other  medical  colleges,  together 
with  the  ever  free  but  long  rejected  doctrines  of  drug 
provings   upon   the   healthy   person,  and  the  applica- 
tion  of  drugs  to  disease  upon  the  principle  of  similia. 
In  these    societies  and   colleofes  an  immense  amount 
of  labor   which   has   not   yet  received  a  just  recogni- 
tion  beyond   the  confines  of  our  peculiar  people  has 
been   performed.     \\' c  have  thus  seen  that   had  the 
|)rinciple  of  similia   been  accepted  in  its  infancy  by 
the  general   profession,   and  given  a  proper  place  in 
the  manual  of   medical    methods,   no  spirit   of   sec- 
tarianism   would    have    ever  been  developed.      Hut 
since  this  justice  was  not  accorded  it,  what  else  could 
they   do,   who   recognized  the  genius  of  Hahnemann 
in  the  promulgation   of  a  formula  which   has  every 
day   of  its  existence  covered   itself  with  renown,  but 
be  true  to  their  convictions,  and  press  on  to  that  day 
when    the    principle    shall   have  its  perfect  reward  ? 


Hence,  we  declare  that  in  the  spirit  of  liberalism  in 
medicine,  which  some  claim  has  arisen  can  be  seen  very 
little  that  tends  to  offer  the  memory  of  Hahnemann 
a  merited  homage,  or  to  us  a  just  recognition  of  the 
labor  that  has  been  performed  in  the  departments  of 
Materia  Medica  and  therapeutics,  with  assistance  in 
an  open  and  candid  manner  to  still  more  develop  the 
principle  which  has  already  proved  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  humanity.  If  tliis  be  true,  how  then  can 
we.  the  custodians  by  acceptance  and  inheritance,  so 
easily  as  is  demanded  of  us  remove  all  that  makes  us 
distinctive  bodies  or  individuals  ?  The  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  us  so  to  do.  For  years  the  Code  of 
Kthics  of  the  American  Institute,  which  is  also  that 
of  this  society,  has  proclaimed  the  spirit  of  liberality 
that  governs  us.  The  principle  in  medicine  which  we 
believe  to  be  true  has  been  as  now  free  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  all  who  would  receive  it.  Being  thus 
free,  its  believers  solicit  and  welcome  an  examination 
of  its  merits  or  demerits,  and  demand  an  open  and 
honest  scrutiny  into  it.  and  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 
and  expect,  as  each  investigator  may  be  convinced 
of  its  utility,  that  he  shall  proclaim  his  belief  therein. 
If  progressive  medicine  means  this,  then  are  we  sat- 
isfied, for  then   shall  iustice  have  attained  its  swav. 
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most  speedily,  effectually  and  scientifically  cures  the 
sick  of  all  the  world.  Until  such  general  acknowl- 
edgement shall  have  been  secured  we  are  justified  in 
maintaining  a  name  and  position  in  keeping  with  the 
truth  we  have  espoused.  Not  for  mercenary  motives 
nor  professional  aggrandizement,  but  to  still  further 
propagate  the  beneficent  method,  and  to  ever  stand 
ready  to  welcome  and  assist  searchers  after  the  truths 
we  hold  dear  ;  because  in  doing  so  we  believe  we  are 
honoring  Hahnemann  as  he  should  always  be  hon- 
ored, and  doing  the  greatest  possible  good  to  sufferings 
humanity  ;  which  last  reason  must  stand  high  above 
evjsry  other.  In  that  great  day  of  acknowledgement 
the  principle  of  our  societies  will  be  the  leading  one 
of  all  organizations.  Medical  colleges  will  be  open 
to  all  and  medical  science  taught  in  its  entirety.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  we  be  justified  in  relinquish- 
ing our  distinguishing  name  ;  and  then  only,  because 
a  necessity  for  it  will  no  longer  exist.  Then  will  the 
names  of  Hahnemann  and  of  the  principle  of  Similia 
Similibus  Curantur  be  found  among  ,  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  crown  of  medical  science. 
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YALEDICTORy  ADDRESS. 


The  circumstances  connected  with  occasions  like  the  present 
are  of  an  interesting  character;  nor  is  the  interest  confined  to 
the  few  individuals  most  prominently  engaged,  but  extends 
itself  to  the  entire  community. 

The  profession  of  medicine  involves  great  responsibilities,  to 
magnify  which  requires  neithei^he  aid  of  fancy  nor  the  skil- 
fully wrought  language  of  eloquence. 

To  the  physician  is  entrusted  not  only  the  lives  of  those  upon 
whose  existence  depends  all  the  various  and  endearing  ties  of 
domestic  life,  but  to  his  skill  and  ability  are  consigned  the 
health  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  upon  the  prolongation  of 
whose  lives  may  depend  the  welfare  of  nations. 

With  the  public  announcement,  therefore,  that  certain  gentle- 
men have  passed  through  a  specified  course  of  study,  are 
prepared  and  are  now  to  be  authorized  to  practice  this  profes- 
aon,  are  connected  many  serious  considerations.  If  the  public 
exhibit  less  interest  than  the  importance  of  the  occasion  war- 
rants, it  b  not  that  this  importance  is  neither  felt  nor  undervalued, 
but  because  the  power  to  grant  medical  degrees  has  been 
entrusted  to  those  who  were  supposed  qualified  for  the  duty ; 
and  who,  not  only  from  a  rigid  moral  sense  would  deny  such 
trust  to  the  undeserving,  but  were  fully  conscious  that  to  do 
otherwise  would  compromise  their  own  characters^  as  well  as 
that  of  the  profession. 

Medicinei  until  within  the  last  fifty  years,  has  ever  been  an 
uncertain  art ;  and  if  the  confession  of  this  uncertainty  were  not 


found  upon  the  pages  of  its  most  distinguished  writers  of  every 
age  and  nation,  the  assertion  is  sustained  by  the  fluctuations  of 
doctrine  and  practice  which  its  annals  reveal. 

These  various  doctrines,  sometimes  of  similar,  at  others  of 
dissimilar  character,  exerted  their  influence  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  of  time.  To  the  followers  of  such  as  acquired  most 
notoriety,  significant  appellations  were  applied.  Hence  the 
formation  of  sects — among  th^  most  celebrated  of  which  were 
the  Dogmatists,  Empirics  and  Methodics — also  the  Chemical 
and  Mechanical. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Methodics  was  to  simplify  medicine  ; 
and  the  most  celebrated  of  its  leaders,  who  modestly  styled 
himself  the  conqueror  of  physicians,  proclaimed  his  ability  to 
teach  the  whole  art  of  medicine  in  six  months!  The  Dog- 
matists approached  the  truth,  when  enunciating  the  necessity 
of  knowing,  not  only  the  ostensible,  but  latent  causes  of  disease. 
The  application  of  chemical  or  mechanical  laws  to  control  vital 
action  was  necessarily  fallacious. 

The  Empirical  sect  considered  experience  as  the  only  true 
method  by  which  practical  knowledge  was  to  be  acquired. 
Did  disease  ever  present  itself  with  precisely  the  same  symptoms, 
the  precept  would  be  true,  and  standards  could  be  obtained  for 
future  guidance.  To  Empiricism  physicians  must  always  have 
resorted,  as  no  certain  practical  benefits  could  be  the  results  of 
the  hypothetical  doctrines  of  the  other  sects  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  and,  therefore,  throughout  the  whole  history  of 
medicine,  we  trace  its  presence.  Of  this  kind  of  practice, 
the  general  use  at  the  present  time  of  iodine  and  cod-liver  oil 
exhibits  as  superlative  examples,  as  ever  could  have  been 
witnessed  in  the  darkest  eras  of  medical  art. 

With  an  inconsistency  which  the  human  character  often 
displays.  Empiricism,  far  removed  as  it  is  from  true  science  and 
successful  result,  though  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  truth 
which  alloeopathic  medicine  ever  attams,  is  contemptuously 
regarded;  and  Charlatan  and  Empiric  are  synonymous  terms  of 
reproach. 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  great  improvements  in  -mediciney 


but  so  far  as  the  practical  part  is  concerned,  instead  of  cTidence 
to  corroborate  this  assertion,  examination  discovers  nothing  else 
than  the  hypothetical  principles  and  practical  means  of  former 
centuries ;  disguised,  indeed,  in  modern  phraseology,  and  pro- 
mulgated under  the  more  popular  and  plausible  appellation  of 
"  rational  medicine.". 

The  uncertainty  of  medical  practice  is  still  further  confirmed 
in  the  wide-spread  diffusion,  at  the  present  time,  especially,  of 
innumerable  nostrums,  under  ^he  names  of  panaceas,  balsams, 
syrups,  pectorals,  and  lozenges.  This  form  of  Empiricism,  so 
pernicious  to  mankind,  and  so  fatal  to  science,  is  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  medicine  which  has  for  centuries  prevailed.  So 
presumptuous  has  quackery  become,  in  this,  its  golden  era,  that 
our  offices  as  well  as  domestic  firesides  are  polluted  by  the  daily 
intrusion  of  caricatured  representations  of  disease  in  blurred  and 
blotted  wood-cuts.    • 

Nostrums  are  very  emphatically  denounced  in  the  assemblies 
of  medical  men,  yet  not  only  are  they  often  taken  into  special 
favour  and  warmly  commended,  but  gentlemen  high  in  station 
are  not  ashamed  to  unite  their  names  with  some  one  or  other  of 
these  **  opprobria^^  of  science.  Such  unworthy  fellowship  has 
stimulated  other  nostrum  venders  to  more  ambitious  aim,  and 
enabled  them  to  discover  in  the  marvellous  effects  of  tincture  of 
red  pepper  and  lobelia,  or  in  some  of  the  ordinary  expectorants, 
with  hot  water  and  the  aid  of  x?^oif  or  time,  the  elements  of 
systematic  or  veritable  medicine. 

If  medicine  has  always  been  so  uncertain  an  art,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  how  it  attained  its  elevated  rank  ?  To  which 
it  is  replied,  that  independently  of  an  inherent  importance,  many 
circumstances  conspired  to  such  a  result,  among  which  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  superstition  and  religion — ^two  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  in  influencing  the  human  mind ;  both  of 
which  were  intimately  blended  with  medical  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. Medical  history  of  every  age  tells  of  this  union  with 
superstition,  and  we  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  for  many 
ages,  throughout  the  world,  medicine  was  taught  and  practiced 
by  the  ministers  of  religion. 


In  another  period  of  its  existence  it  associated  itself  with  the 
philosophical  doctrines  of  the  time ;  and  hence,  with  the  aid  of 
superstition,  religion  and  philosophy,  it  necessarily  assamed  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind— -and  although  with 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  it  was  detached  from  these 
auxiliaries,  any  loss  sustained  by  the  separation,  was  compen- 
sated by  the  ingenious  and  plausible  attachment  of  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  other  branches  of  science  with  which  it  is  closely 
and  of  necessity  related,  and  which,  it  is  conceded,  have  within 
the  last  hundred  years  rapidly  advanced.  In  bringing  these 
branches  of  science  to  support  the  false  doctrines  of  practical 
medicine,  Truth  literally,  may  be  said  to  be  the  band-maid  of 
Error. 

That  form  of  medicine,  therefore,  which  rests  its  chief  claim 
of  merit  on  antiquity,  may  be  regarded  in  its  theory  as  an  edifice 
tolerably  well  constructed  and  highly  ornamented,  but  in  practice 
resembling  a  false  religion  which  it  enshrines.  To  the  expe- 
rienced and  deeply  read  in  Allosopathic  medicine,  a  still  turther 
resemblance  may  be  recognized,  which,  though  not  avowed,  is 
felt,  viz.  that  in  the  medicine  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the 
present,  there  is  an  exoteric,  or  teaching  for  those  without,  and 
an  esoteric,  or  different  belief  for  those  within. 

By  these  remarks  it  is  not  intended  to  depreciate  what  is 
good,  or  to  misrepresent  what  is  true  ;  bat,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  a  great  truth,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  disabuse  it  of  long  cherished  error. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  new  light  shed  its  radiance 
upon  science  ;  nor  did  it  rise  gradually  above  the  horizon,  but 
like  the  sun  of  northern  climes,  rapidly  reached  the  zenith,  and 
thence  diffused  its  rays  over  the  whole  circle  of  medicine.  By 
its  guiding  light  the  student  of  practical  medicine  distinctly  sees 
the  path  of  knowledge,  and  need  no  longer  thread  his  way 
through  the  labyrinths  of  error,  which  only  embarrass  and  be- 
wilder, and  from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself  with  the 
clue  of  hypothesis ;  which  proves  less  servicable  than  even  that 
of  ancient  &ble. 

But  although  the  pathway  be  illumined  with  the  pure  and 


UDwayering  light  of  the  principle  ''  Similia  simUibus  curantur^^^ 
or  Homoeopathy,  lime  and  patience  will  be  required  to  travel 
over  its  length  and  breadth ;  for  by  its  wayside,  and  oyer  its 
entire  course,  many  flowers  are  to  be  gathered.' minerals  to  be 
analyzed,  and  experiments  to  be  made. 

By  the  precept,  "  SimiUa  svmHihus  curaniurj^^  is  understood 
that  medicines  cure  diseases  which  present  symptoms  similar, 
not  only  in  charader^  but  in  kmdf  to  the  symptoms  which  such 
medicines  produce  in  healthy  bodies.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  proposition  distinctly  enunciates  *^  similarity,"  not^<  identity.'' 
The  philosophical  mind  will  also  detect  that  it  embraces  '^  a 
law  of  cure,"  for  the  most  successful  application  of  which  Uiere 
is  necessarily  demanded,  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  other  kindred  branches 
of  medicine,  than  is  required  by  any  other  medical  doctrine. 

In  the  discovery  of  this  great  law,  practical  medicine  at  once 
became  from  an  uncertain  art,  an  exact  science.  Disease, 
which  for  so  many  centuries  derided  and  baffled  the  means 
used  for  its  destruction,  has  in  it  encountered  a  victor.  Not 
only,  by  it,  is  acute  disease  of  the  most  violent  character 
speedily  subdued,  but  the  scientific  application  of  the  law, 
promises  the  eradication  of  those  chronic  maladies  which,  by 
tcansmisoon,  embitter  the  happiness  of  successive  generations. 

At  this  place,  and  at  this  time,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  declare  for  myself  and  for  my  colleagues  of  this 
college,  that  so  far  as  our  humble  abilities  permit,  believing,  as 
we  do,  in  the  simplicity  of  nature's  laws,  and  the  universality  of 
their  application,  it  is  our  intention  to  teach  and  practice  the 
doctrine  in  its  entire  purity;  and  any  departure  from  such  intention 
would  be  considered  personally  disreputable  and  treasonable  to 
science. 

Physicians  having  fruitlessly  endeavored,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  to  ascertain  certain  means  of 
cure,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  announcement  of  a 
law  which  imparted  this  long  desired  knowledge  would  have 
been  received  with  acclamation.  But  it  encountered,  as  have 
all  other  discoveries  in  science,  the  opposition,  not  only  of  the 
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unlearned,  but  of  the  learned.  Its  magnitude  and  brilliancy 
appear  to  have  confounded  and  bewildered  a  large  portion  of 
the  medical  profession. 

tn  proportion  as  Homoeopathy  rapidly  and  widely  spreads, 
the  opposition  becomes  more  vehement.  Of  its  amount  and 
character  we  are  fully  aware.  But  regarding  ourselves  as 
placed  in  the  situation  of  individuals,  in  a  house  strongly  built, 
and  whose  foundation  is  upon  a  rock,  we  heed  not  the  clamour 
without,  and  know  that,  as  the  turbulence  of  the  storm 
'  increases,  its  termination  approaches. 

Many  of  the  objections  adduced  against  Homoeopathy  are  so 
trivial  and  puerile  as  to  require  no  notice.  There  are  others, 
however,  which,  if  not  sound,  are  at  least  plausible,  and  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  some  attention. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  contents  of  a  pocket  case  of  the 
medicines  commonly  used,  may  be  taken,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  that  no  perceptible  effects  will  be  experienced. 
Supposing  the  assertion  true,  which  it  is  not,  as  a  solid  objection 
it  is  devoid  of  weight.  For  medicine  to  act,  the  sfystem  must 
be  in  a  favorable  or  susceptible  condition  for  such  action. 
This,  as  a  principle,  is  taught  and  practised  in  Alloeopathic 
Medicine. 

In  a  state  of  health,  light  is  the  medium  of  a  most  important 
sense,  yet  to  eyed  in  an  inflamed  condition  it  may  be  intolerable. 
Some  individuals  can  consume  a  bottle  of  wine  at  a  jovial 
sitting,  si  table  spoonful  of  which,  if  taken  in  some  morbid 
conditions  of  the  brain,  heart  or  stomach,  might  prove  fatal. 
The  smallest  quantity  of  salt  increases  thirst  to  an  intolerable 
degree  in  certain  fevers  of  high  action ;  and  a  few  drops  of 
cold  water  poured  upon  the  neck  of  a  person  already  chilled, 
will  occasion  intense  shivering. 

Beyond  the  province  of  medicine  there  are  examples  of 
similar  susceptibility.  A  very  feeble  sound  produces  vibrations 
from  a  similarly  tuned  string.  The  velocity  of  a  ball,  already 
in  motion,  is  much  increased  by  imparting  to  it  a  very  slight 
impulse  in  a  similar  direction.  A  particular  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  sun's  rays  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of 


a  rainbow ;  or  for  the  mirage,  or  optical  illusion  of  the  Fata 
Morgana,  or  castles  of  the  Fairy  Morgana,  as  witnessed  by 
travellers  in  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Further  illustrations  of 
particular  conditions  or  susceptibilities  being  requisite  for  the 
production  of  certain  eflects,  whether  such  condition  be  an 
arrangement  merely^  or  a  motion  of  particles,  it  were  needless 
to  adduce. 

The  most  forcible  objection  appears  to  be  the  impossibility  of 
infinitesimal  doses  to  act.  Before  briefly  considering  this  point, 
it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  the  law  of  ^*  nimilia  similUms 
curanturj*^  did  it  stand  alone,  and  without  any  analogies  to 
support  it,  has  long  since  been  abundantly  proved,  both  by 
experinaent  and  observation ;  and  that  no  scientific  truth  can 
be,  or  is,  supported  by  more  full  or  satisfactory  evidence.  The 
examples  adduced  will  be  taken  ifrom  various  sources,  the 
object  being  to  show  the  effects  produced  by  causes  inappre- 
ciable to  our  senses.     ' 

In  man  we  observe  the  influence  of  mind  upon  his  physical 
organism,  llie  emotion  of  intense  joy  produces  weeping  and 
hysteria.  Chagrin  and  ang^r  may  occasion  jaundice  and  colic. 
Mental  anxiety  impairs  the  appetite,  or  its  long  continuance  may 
seriously  affect  the  heart.  Intense  grief  whitens  the  hair. 
Other  effects  of  mental  origin  may  be  as  sudden  as  the  maiden's 
blush,  or  the  death  stroke  of  palsy  or  apoplexy ;  or  so  slow  and 
insidious  that  the  closest  vigilance  in  vain  attempts  to  catch 
their  various  shades,  or  ascertain  their  number.  What  is  the 
weight,  volume,  or  sensible  properties  of  the  power  which 
produces  such  effects?  Ignorance  finds  a  ready  solution  of 
these  and  other  phenonema  in  the  *'  Imagination!" 

The  essential  nature  of  disease,  as  well  as  of  life,  has  ever 
baffled  the  scrutiny  of  man.  What  are  the  sensible  properties 
of  those  causes  which  produce  that  peculiar  swelling  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  called  goitre?  among  those  with  whom  it 
extensively  prevails,  considered  ornamental,  and  where  less 
frequently  met  with,  a  defect.  How  inappreciable  also  are  the 
causes  of  cancer,  scrofula  and  the  hosts  of  diseases,  whose 
origin  appears  to  be  in  the  human  body. 
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In  the  examples  just  giyen,  there  is  apparently  a  close 
proximity  between  the  cause  and  body  acted  upon.  The  effect 
of  power  under  different  circumstances  is  everywhere  witnessed. 
By  the  power  of  gravitation^  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  ;  and  by 
the  same  power  the  solar  system  maintains  its  relative  position, 
and  accomplishes  its  movements^  What  are  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  dynamic  force  which  effects  such  mighty 
results  ? 

The  airi  freighted  with  the  poison  of  scarlatina,  ague,  small 
pox,  plague  or  cholera,  differs  not  in  its  sensible  properties ; 
and  when  subjected  to  chemical  ordeal,  yields  no  different 
analysis  from  that  which  sports  upon  the  mountain's  top. 

If  these  poisons  in  their  origin  also,  are  infinitesimal,  and 
have  no  property  to  communicate  by  impression,  but  extend 
themselves  without  admixture  with  surrounding  media,  they 
afford  another  fact  in  evidence,  that  with  extent  of  surface 
there  is  increased  power,  inasmuch  as  a  separation  of  their 
particles  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  has  probably  taken  place,  if 
they  are  possessed  of  a  real  basis,  subjected,  as  they  have  been, 
to  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  wind  and  storm,  in 
their  passage  over  continent  and  oceaa. 

Chemical  analysis  can  detect  nothing  more  in  the  malignant 
small  pox  secretion  than  in  the  healthiest  pus — proving  the 
former  to  be  the  vehicle  merely,  or  substratum,  of  an  immaterial 
poison.  The  knowledge  of  such  a  fact  does  not  prevent 
physicians  of  the  present  age  from  degrading  Physiology  and 
Chemistry,  by  obtaining  their  sanction  to  the  ignorant  opinion 
that  chemical  analysis  can  ascertain  the  purity  of  the  mother's 
milk. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated,  the  examples  of  heat, 
light,  electricity  and  galvanism,  the  most  powerful  agents  in 
nature,  may  be  mentioned  as  being  possessed  of  aeither  weight, 
volume,  shape  nor  colour.  An  acquaintance  with  these  facts, 
it  might  have  been  presumed,  would  have  prepared  the  minds 
of  the  learned  for  the  reception  of  the  great  central  law  of 
Homoeopathy;  and  that  its  truth  would  have  been  more  or  less 
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readily  admitted,  precisely  in  proportion  to  each  individual's 
acqaaintance  with  the  loftier  branches  of  science. 

Homoeopathic  medicines  are  prepared  by  trituration  and 
succussion,  by  which  means  extension  of, surface  is  obtained,  the 
result  of  such  extension  being  inqrease  of  power,  its  develope- 
ment,  or  both.  The  limits  of  such  augmentation  or  develope- 
ment,  experiment  has  not  yet  ascertained.  The  exhibition  of 
very  highly  attenuated  medicines  shows  effects  which,  were 
they  not  daily  witnessed,  would  excite  our  wonder. 

Alkeopathic  medicine  recognises  this  increase  of  power  in 
many  of  its  preparations.  Ipecacuanha  or  opium  may,  either 
alone  or  combined,  when  administered  in  a  coarse  state,  excite 
perspiration;  but  when  triturated  with  the  hard  and  sharp 
spicuiaB  of  sulphate  of  potash,  a  powerful  and  ver}'  certain 
diaphoretic  is  the  result,  known  as  Dover's  powder. 

The  speedy  and  more  powerful  effects  of  tinctures,' decoctions 
and  infusions  are  to  be  explained  upon  the  same  principle  of 
the  exposure  of  more  surface.  Medicines  in  powder  act  more 
powerfully  than  in  the  form  of  pills.  Sulphur,  in  a  crude  form, 
has  very  little  smell  or  taste,  but  by  an  extension  of  its  surface, 
which  may  be  effected  by  even  gentle  rubbing  upon  a  hard 
surface,  sensible  properties  are  both  increased  and  developed  in 
the  innumerable  infinitesimal  sulphur  atoms  which  diffuse 
themselves  around.  Crude  mercury  may  be  taken  by  the  pound 
with  impunity,  but  when  small  portions  by  trituraHon  with 
various  substances  have  their  particles  widely  spread,  power  is 
both  increased  and  developed.  The  deplorable  and  fatal 
effects  of  such  extension  from  innumerable  atoms  are  witnessed  in 
the  workers  of  lead,  arsenic,  mercury  and  other  poisons.  The 
sudden  expansion  of  gunpowder,  or  of  heated  water,  which 
produces  such  powerful,  and,  frequently,  such  melancholy 
results,  Diay  likewise  be  mentioned  as  examples. 

A  distinguished  and  scientific  physician  has  brought  forward 
some  other  instances  in  physical  science  in  further  illustra* 
tion.  To  a  few  of  these,  and  his  suggestions  as  to  the 
probable  mode  of  action  of  infinitesimal  doses,  I  invite  attention. 
By  splitting  a  plate  of  mica  into  thinner  laminae,  they  become 
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electrical.  Free  electricity  is  confined  to  the  swrface  of  bodies 
— their  interior  contains  none.  If  a  small  solid  ball  be  divided 
into  smaller  ones,  much  of  what  was  iriterior  becomes  surface 
*  — and  the  same  weight  of  matter  can  receive  more  electricity. 
A  magnetic  bar  has  no  apparent  magnetism  in  the  interior — and 
none  at  the  middle  of  its  surface^  but  when  broken  in  the  mid- 
dle,  it  then  becomes  magnetic  instantly  and  spontaneously.  A 
small  magnet  can  also  be  made  nu)re  powerful  than  a  large  one 
of  greater  weight.  In  drawing  off  electricity,  a  bundle  of  wires 
in  close  apposition  will  draw  less  than  a  single  rod,  but  when 
separated  beyond  the  neutralizing  point,  their  power  will  have 
increased  more  than  a  thousand-fold.  t 

These  facts  show  that  close  proximity  of  particles  or  mole- 
cules, renders  latent  or  destroys  properties  which  are  exalted 
or  developed  by  separation.  Doctor  Joslin  asks,  if  it  may  not 
reasonably  be  supposed  that,  if  a  medicinal  drug  be  divided 
into  molecules  sufficiently  small  to  be  admitted  into  the  smallest 
blood-vessels,  and  in  that  state  be  introduced  into  the  blood, 
and  glide  along  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessels,  making  its 
specific  impreissions,  that  it  is  only  the  superficial  parts  of  each 
molecule  which  act,  the  interior  parts  being  powerless^  not 
powerless  from  being  more  distant^  but  from  not  possessing 
the  power  of  their  surfaces  ;  hence  comminution  gives  power  by 
giving  surface ;  and  moreover  these  molecules  having  accom- 
plished their  errand,  glide  from  the  system  as  do  the  Imponde- 
rabilia— flight,  heat,  or  electricity. 

Other  examples  might  be  given  in  evidence  of  the  point 
desired  to  be  established,  but  time  does  not  permit  its  further 
consideration.  Those  presented,  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  a 
subject,  the  difficulty  to  comprehend  which  is  more  imaginary 
than  real. 

In  presenting  examples  of  electrical  developement,  there  b 
no  intention  to  attribute  the  action  of  medicinal  substances  to  the 
same  agency— -or  that  any  other  than  the  peculiar  virtues  of 
such  medicines  are  increased  or  evolved. 

It  may  be  observed  at  this  place,  that  the  power  of  mass 
doses  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  sensible  proper- 
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ties,  but  often  the  rererse.  Colomel  is  inodorous,  insoluble  and 
tasteless.  Those  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  -possessing 
most  smell  and  taste,  are  least  capable  of  curing  disease. 

It  is  moreover  unnecessary  with  a  view  to  the  success  of 
Homoeopathy,  that  any  exposition  be  made  of  its  doctrine  or 
practice.  Its  acknowledgment  is  Ailly  assured  in  its  general 
and  rapidly  increased  diffusion  throughout  the  world.  This 
progress  causes  distrust  and  disbelief,  like  evil  genii,  to  be 
everywhere  around  and  about  the  paths  of  its  professional  oppo- 
nents, whose  visits  are  often  requested  either  from  the  influence 
of  old  associations,  or  some  feelings  of  a  personal  character :  and 
in  the  hope,  rather  than  conviction  of,  the  efficacy  of  the  pre- 
scriptions. 

Another  proof  of  its  extension  may  be  noticed  in  the  neces- 
sity, which  those  gentlemen  of  determined  disbelief  feel,  of 
drawing  more  closely  the  bonds  of  fellowship,  and  of  using 
every  available  means  to  arrest  its  progress.  Scarcely  an 
ephemeral  essay  issues  from  the  press,  from  that  of  the  self- 
satisfied  graduate  of  some  six  or  seven  years  inexperience,  to 
the  more  voluminous  work  of  the  authoritative  teacher,  but 
contains  either  a  witticism  or  an  assault,  not  only  upon  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  Homooeopathy,  but  upon  the  persons  of 
those  who  advocate  it. 

The  only  parts,  however,  of  these  productions,  which  may  res- 
cue the  names  of  their  atuthors  from  oblivion,  are  those  which  the 
future  historian  will  glean,  when  collecting  materials  for  an 
account  of  the  opposition  to  a  truth  so  easily  tested  and  so 
worthy  of  admiration, — ^a  reputation  resting  upon  a  cause  anal- 
ogous  in  kind^  though  we  believe  without  a  similar  expectation, 
with  that  of  the  individual  who  fired,  so  classic  story  tells,  a 
beautiful  edifice,  for  the  sake  of  posthumous  notoriety. 

To  the  intelligence  and  efforts  of  the  laity,  Homoeopathy  is 
greatly  indebted  for  its  wide  diffusion ;  and  as  its  effects  are 
more  frequently  witnessed,  will  the  desire  for  its  extension 
increase.  Efforts,  however,  emanating  from  the  profession  are 
those  most  likely  to  be  durable.  A  more  propitious  opportunity, 
therefore,  than  the  present,  could  not  offer,  of  announcing  to  the 
public,  that  the  establishment  of  a  Hospital  is  contemplated. 
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The  proper  place  for  being  satisfied  of  the  efficaey  of  out 
remedies  is  at  the  bedside  of  the  side.  It  is  there  that  instruc- 
tion b  most  adTantageously  imparted;  it  is  there  only  that 
precise  practical  knowledge  caq  be  acquired ;  it  is  there  that 
incredulity  is  dissipated ;  it  is  there  that  converaon  is 
effected.  To  the  establishment  of  such  an  Institution,  as  the 
most  certain  and  speedy  means  of  silencing  all  opposition,  I 
inyite  your  attention  and  support. 

If  Homoeopathy  removes  disease  in  the  quickest,  safest,  and 
most  agreeable  manner,  charity  could  not  find  a  more 
deserring  object  for  its  bounties — and  if  the  great  central  law 
of  **simUta  simUibus  curantur^^  be  true,  the  man  of  science 
and  the  philanthropist  could  not  lend  their  aid,  to  a  cause 
more  calculated  toffuse  true  knowledge,  and  to  benefit  mankind. 

Let  me  here  express  the  hope  that,  with  those  emotions  of 
joy  which  the  certain  success  of  the  cause  we  advocate  cannot 
fail  to  excite,  any  feelings  unworthy  of  magnanimous  or  generous 
natures  be  repelled.  Physicians  as  a  body,  with  the  exception 
of  a  want  of  proper  knowledge  of  the  practical  part  of  their 
profession,  have  ever  been  distinguished  for  extent  and  depth  of 
attainment.  They  have  travelled  over  all  the  regions  of  mind, 
from  the  smooth  and  pleasant  vales  of  literature,  to  the  most 
rugged  and  lofty  pinnacles  of  science.  For  this  they  have,  as 
they  ever  have  had,  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  Homoeopathy  are  to  be  respected 
for  their  age — odiers  less  advanced  in  years  have,  by  patient  toil, 
much  study,  and  with  a  laudable  ambition,  attained  high  pro« 
fessional  stations,  a  descent  from  which  necessarily  accompanies 
the  avowal  of  defective  knowledge.  There  must  also  be  esti* 
mated  the  difficulty  of  liberation  from  the  errors  of  education — 
from  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  fix>m  the  despotism  of  habit. 

Alloeopathic  medicine  may  be  viewed  as  a  prostrate  structure, 
among  whose  materials  are  many  blocks  of  the  purest  marble — 
columns,  capitals  and  pediments,  beautifully  and  skilfully 
wrought,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  collateral 
branches  of  medicine,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and 
Botany ;  which  when  readjusted  and  adapted  by  the  scientific 
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law  of  *^  Similia  simUibus  curanturj^^  will  form  a  building 
harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  and  as  enduring  as  time ;  for  it  will 
be  the  temple  of  true  science :  while  upon  its  portals  and 
threshold,  will  be  read  in  adamantine  letters,  the  name  of  the 
illustrious  Hahnemann* 

r 

Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class, — 

There  remains  to  me  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  few 
remarks,  personally,  to  yourselves. 

I  will  not  apply  to  you  stereotyped  compliments,  nor  ofiend 
your  delicacy  by  the  grossness  of  flattery.  But  will  in  sober 
truth  and  sincerity  declare  that,  as  a  class,  in  propriety  of 
deportment,  literary  and  classical  attainments,  and  unremitted 
attention  to  your  studies,  you  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison 
wi&  that  of  any  other  Institution. 

Some  of  you  are  for  the  first  time  to  commence  your  profes- 
nonal  duties ;  others  have  long  been  engaged  in  their  perform- 
ance, and  have  received  Diplomas  from  Medical  Colleges  of  the 
most  distinguished  reputation.    The  strongest  proof  you  could 
have  given  of  your  belief  in  the  superiority  of  Homceopathy,  to 
any  other  mode  of  medical  practice  is,  that  you  have  left 
hicrative   practices,  separated    yourselves    for    many  months 
fix>m    your  wives   and    children,  and    have  travelled  firom 
remote   regions  of  these  broad  and  long  United  States   to 
obtain  the   honours  of  this  Institution.      Not  [satisfied  with 
the  ordinary  title  of  Doctor  MedidnaSf  but  desirous  of  the 
additional  honor  of  Doctor  of  Homoeopathic  medicine.    Such 
conduct  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  you  will  never  desert  the 
standard  upon    which  is  emblazoned  the  great    precept    of 
^^  Similia  rimiUbus  curantur;*^  which  you  know  to  be  as 
indicative  of  truth  in  medicine,  as  was  the  Monogram  on  the 
Labarum  of  the  great  Constantine,  of  truth  in  religion. 

To  encounter  much  opposition  in  your  professional  career  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  mankind.  All  discoveries, 
fi^om  those  simply  useful  in  their  nature  to  those  belonging  to 
science,  passed  through  many  difficulties.  The  opposition 
being  obstinate  in  proportion  exacdy  to  the  importance  of  the 
truth  announced. 
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When  the  proposition  of  paving  the  streets  of  London  vrith 
pebbles  was  contemplatedy  the  king  of  England  consulted  some 
physicians  upon  the  matter,  who  adduced  as  a  reason  against 
the  improvement  that  the  loyal  subjepts  of  his  majesty  were  so 
much  occupied  as  tb  have  little  leisure  for  exercise,  and  there- 
fore, the  jolting  over  the  rdugh  roads  was  more  conducive  to 
health.  The  popular  objection  was  that  the  pebbles  would 
break  under  the  weight  of  the  wheels,  and  the  horses  having 
no  foot  hold  would  fall.  The  mob  tore  up  at  night  what  had 
been  put  down  during  the  day. 

While  some  workmen  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Florence 
found  that  notwithstanding  all  their  care  in  fitting  the  valves  and 
piston  of  a  pump,  the  water  would  not  rise  higher  than  thirty- 
two  English  feet,  Galileo  was  asked  for  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. H9,  however,  was  afraid  to  ofier  an  elucidation,  lest, 
as  it  conflicted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  age  he  might  be 
subjected  to  persecution,  in  addition  to  that  which  he  had 
already  endured  from  his  explanations  of  other  facts  in  science. 

That  oracle  of  philosophy.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  writes  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  *^  If  I  had  seen  all  the  weight  of  opposition  that  has 
arisen  against  me,  I  would  have  left  to  others  the  pursuit  of  an 
empty  shadow." 

The  doctrines  of  HomoBopathy,  belonging  to  a  higher  order  of 
science,  like  other  studies  of  an  elevated  character,  expand  and 
purify  the  mind,  and  this  genial  influence  will  exhibit  itself 
upon  the  entire  medical  profession.  The  quarrels  and  contra- 
dictions of  medical  men,  so  notorious  as  to  have  elicited  the  wit 
and  sardasm  of  the  poet  and  dramatist,  will  cease.  Differences 
of  opinion  will  not  be  reconciled  by  personal  influence,  empiri- 
cal knowledge  or  general  compromise ;  but  recourse  must  be 
had  to  a  tribunal  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal,  and  to 
whose  decisions  all  must  yield,  viz.,  the  law  of  **  Similia 
simUibus  curarUur.'* 

I  now  take  leave  of  you,  gentlemen,  with  the  assurance  that, 
for  your  future  prosperity  and  success,  you  have  not  only  the 
sincere  wishes  of  your  medical  preceptors,  but,  I  dare  add,  those 
of  all  the  friends  of  Homoeopathy. 


GRADUATES  OF  1849. 


At  a  Fablio  Commencement^ 

of  the  College  was  conferred  by 

upon  the  following  gentlemen. 
Name. 

Clark^  Joseph  E. 
Davis,  Henry  F. 
Engle,  Nathan  S. 
Ghi»li  ner,  Daniel  B» 
Hall;  E.  Bendy 

Scudder,  Samnel  0. 


held  March  15th;  1849,  the  Degree 
the  Hon.  A.  Y .  ParbonS;  President, 


Residence. 

Massachusetts. 

Ohio, 

New  Jersey, 

Philadelphia. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 


Subject  of  Thesis. 
Homoeopathy. 
Symptoms  of  the  ear. 
Menstmation. 
Pleuritis. 


(  Evils  of  excessive  in- 
(  dulgence  in  Yenery. 
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Aimor,  Smith 
Armor,  Thomas 
Bacon,  Albertns  E. 
Bacon,  Ebenezer  H. 
BaUcy,  Charles  (M.  D.) 
Baker,  Joshna  T. 
Bartlett,  J.  Leffingwell 
Barton,  Joseph 
Bigler,  George  W. 
Chittenden,  George  W.  (M.  D.) 
Coxe,  John  Redman  Jr. 
Crocker,  Isaac  Senter 
Canningham,  J. 
Cnshing,  John  J. 
Dake,  Channcey  M. 
Dodge,  Lewis 
Everson,  William  K. 
Frost,  J.  H.  P. 
Ttj,  Jacob  S. 

Gudiner,  Daniel  B.  (M.  D.) 
Gardiner,  Richard  (M.  D.) 


Residence. 
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do. 
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New  York, 
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Maine, 
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do. 
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Preceptor 
Dr.  C.  Harlan. 
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"  L.G.  Yinal. 
"  W.Williamson. 


Dr.  J.  Jeanes. 
General  Student. 


Dr.  B.  Ehrman. 


Dr.  A.  H.  Okie. 
General  Student. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Okie. 


Dr.  A.  E.  Small. 
"  H.N.  Guernsey. 
A.  E.  Small. 
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Gross,  James  E. 
Hoppia,  Washington 
Howard,  John  Gust 
Humphreys,  Frederick 
Jackson,  Oharles  M. 
JameS;  David  (M.  D.) 
Janney,  Daniel 
Lee,  John  K. 
Leonard^  Ezra 
Loomis,  J.  G.  (M.  D.) 
Luyties,  D.  R. 
MoDowall,  John 
McManus,  John 
Metcalfe,  William. 
Merriman,  Charles  L. 
Mulford,  Joseph  L. 
Munsey,  Barton 
Okie,  A.  H.  (M.  D.) 
Peiroe,  Thomas  A. 
Pratt,  David  S. 
Pusey,  E.  J.  (M.  D.) 
Bandel,  John  M, 
Ring,  Hamilton 
Rowland,  Joseph  G. 
Sheek,  Jacob  Frederick 
Shultz,  Jonas  Y. 
Steck^  John  H. 
Storrs,  George  F. 
Toothaker,  Charles  E. 
White,  Thomas  J. 
Wilder,  Daniel 
Williams,  George  C. 
Williams,  Theodore  S. 
Wright,  Augustus  S. 
Total  55. 


Residence. 
Maine, 

Rhode  Island, 
Philadelphia, 
New  York„ 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; 
Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, 
New  York, 

do. 
Philadelphia, 
England, 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, 
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Preceptor. 
Dr.  Daniel  McRuer. 
«   A.  H.  Okie* 
«  W.A.Gardiner. 


Dr.  W.  WiUiamsoii, 


Dr.  F.  Humphreys. 
«    J.  W.  HalUon, 


Dr.  A.  E.  Small. 
"  Leonard  Pratt. 


General  Student. 

Dr.  J.  Tunnicliffe. 

«  J.  B.  Petherbridge 
North  Carolina,  "  W.  Williamson. 
Rhode  Island; 
Maine, 

Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 
Maryland, 

do. 
Illinois, 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 

do. 
Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, 


Dr.  W.  Williamson. 
«   A.  E.  SmaU. 
W.  Williamson. 

J.  H.  Hellfrich. 
W.  Williamson. 
A.  E.  Small. 
A.  E.  Small 
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Massachusetts,  Dr.  G.  W.  Swwey. 
Pennsylvania,  _— - 

do.  

Ohio.  Dr.  J.  H.  Pulte. 


GRADUATES  OF  1850. 


At  a  Public  Commencement  held  March  2d;  1850,  in  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall,  the  Degree  of  the  College  was  conferred  by 
the  Hon.  A.  V.  Parsons,  President,  upon  the  following  gentlemen  : 


Name.  Residence. 

Bacon,  Ebenezer  H.l      Maine, 
Bigler,  George  W.  Maryland, 

Chittenden,  George  W.  Wisconsin, 
Coxe,  John  Redman,  Jr.  Philadelphia, 

Dodge,  Lewis 


Frost,  James  H.  P. 
Gardiner,  Richard 
Gross,  James  £. 

Hoppin,  Washington 


Michigan, 

Maine, 

Philadelphia, 

Maine, 

Rhode  Island, 


Humphreys,  Frederick  New  York, 


Janney,  Daniel 

Leonard,  Ezra 

Loomis,  Joseph  G. 
Luyties,  D.  K. 
Munsey,  Batton 
Peirce,  Thomas  A. 
Sheek,  Jacob  Fred. 
Shultz,  Jonas  Y. 
Williams,  Theodore  S. 
Wright,  Augustus  S. 

Total— 20. 


Virginia, 

New  York, 

New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

N.  Carolina, 

Maine, 

Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, 


Subject  of  Tliesis. 

Tubercular  Phthisis. 

Strumous  Diathesis. 

Inhalation  of  Medicine. 

Inflammation. 
C  Coinciding  tendency  of 
I     Medicine. 
(  Origin  and   Philosophy 
\      of  Disease. 

Use  of  Forceps. 
i  Homoeopathic  Treatment 
(     of  Dysentery. 
i  Infinitesimal  doses   and 
\  their  Rationale  of  action. 

Posology. 

Puerperal  Fever. 

Relations  of  Pathology 
and  Practice. 


Chloroform. 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Group. 

Yellow  Fever. 

Bilious  Remittent  Fever. 

Effects  of  Opium. 

Cholera. 


W.  Williamson,  M.  D.,  Dean. 


HOMSOPATHIC  MEDICAL  COLLEBE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
liocated  In  Filbert  Street  above  caeTentii,  FUlatf. 

The  Lectures  of  the  regular  course  will  commence  annuallj, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  November  and  continue  until  the  first  oi 
March  ensuing. 

Preliminary  Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  College  from 
the  first  Monday  of  October  until  the  commencement  of  the 
regular  course. 

Amount  of  fees  for  a  full  course  of  lectures,        -        -     $100  00 
Students  who  have  attended  two  full  courses  in  other  schools,    30  00 
Matriculation  fee,  paid  only  once,        -        -        -      -         5  00 

Practical  Anatomy,  ------       10  00 

Graduation  fee,  ---...-.       30  00 

The  Commencement  will  take  place  early  in  March. 

FACULTY. 

CALEB  B.  MATTHEWS,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  ThsrapeuHet. 

WILLIAM  S.  HELMFTH,  M:  B., 
Professor  of  Homcsopatkie  Inatitutosy  and  the  Practieo  of  ModieinSm 

SAMUEL  FREEDLET,  M.  D., 
Pfofossw  of  Botany y  and  Medical  Jurispruiotm. 

CHARLES  NEIDHARD,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine* 

WALTER  WILLIAMSON,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 

AL7AN  E.  SMALL,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology, 

MATTHEW  SEMPLE,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

FRANCIS  SIMS,  M.  D.. 
^  "  Professor  of  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  A.  GARDINER,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

W.  WILLIAMSON,  M.  D.,  D«ah, 
No.  80  North  EloTenth  Street,  Philad. 
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Deab  Sir: — At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Students  of  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  solicit  for  publication  a  copy  of  your  able  and  interesting  Inlro- 
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soliciting  for  publication  a  copy  of  my  Introductory  discourse. 

Although  the  Lecture  was  written  with  no  other  view  than  its  delivery 

before  the  Class,  a  request  so  polite  and  flattering  I  am  unable  to  decline. 

I  herewith  place  it  at  your  disposal. 

Bespectfully  and  truly  your  friend| 

William  S.  Helmuth. 

To  Messrs.  Wm.  T.  Helmuth, 

John  Turner^ 

J.  A.  Wakeman, 

I.  TisDALE  Talbot, 

T.  J.  HardT;  and  others. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 


Gbntlbmbn  : — 

Before  inviting  your  attention  to  subjects  immediately  connected 
with  medicine,  permit  me  to  express  the  gratification  I  experience 
in  recognising  among  those  now  present,  some  who  often  before 
have  occupied  the  places  in  which  they  are  now  seated,  and  whose 
return  is  cordially  welcomed ;  while  a  like  welcome  is  tendered  to 
such  who,  for  the  first  time,  purpose  participating  in  the  series  of 
studies  to  which  the  present  lecture  is  initiatory. 

Another  year,  gentlemen,  has  elapsed  since  introductory  lectures 
were  last  delivered  in  this  Institution,  during  which  period  of  time 
many  circumstances  of  an  important  nature  have  transpired  both 
in  the  civil  and  medical  world.  In  the  former  the  efforts  of  free- 
dom on  the  continent  of  Europe  still  prove  unsuccessful,  and  entire 
nations  groan  under  the  iron  yoke  of  despotism ;  while  in  the  latter 
a  similar  feeling  of  arbitrary  sway  has  diffused  itself  among  a  large 
number  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  success  of  civil  rulers  in 
inflicting  upon  their  subjects  the  burdens  and  impositions  of  be- 
nighted and  barbarous  ages,  appears  to  have  emboldened  medical 
men  in  the  endeavour  to  compel  all  members  of  the  profession  to 
persist  in  subjecting  the  sick  and  suffering,  to  the  coarse  and  harass- 
ing treatment  of  the  darkest  and  most  dreary  epochs  of  medical 
art. 

While  all  other  sciences  are  deemed  capable  of  improvement, 
and  discoveries  wonderful  in  their  phenomena  and  practical  appli- 
cation are  witnessed,  the  belief  seems  to  be  entertained  that  prac- 
tical medicine  has  reached  its  culminating  point ;  that  improvements 
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or  additions  are  neither  necessary  nor  to  be  permitted,  and  that 
nothing  farther  is  required  than  the  modification  of  means  now  in 
use,  or  the  revival  of  those  formerly  known. 

At  the  present  time,  to  engage  in  the  study  of  medicine  with  a 
view  to  its  pursuit  as  a  profession,  is  an  undertaking  very  different 
in  many  particulars  with  a  like  intention  half  a  century  back.  The 
student  then  anticipated  no  impediments,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  petty  annoyances  of  narrow-minded  or  envious  rivals, 
.  or  the  occasional  interference  of  some  all-potent  nostrum,  other 
than  the  inherent  difficulties  which  might  be  encountered  in  prose- 
cuting the  study  of  the  different  branches  of  science  necessary  to 
be  acquired.  In  his  efforts  to  unravel  the  hidden  and  complicated 
processes  of  health  and  disease,  and  more  especially  in  his  trials 
to  relieve  the  latter,  he  had  the  co-operation  of  his  professional 
brethren,  and  obstruction  placed  in  his  way  by  fellow-practitioners 
while  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  departure  from  that  honourable  line  of  conduct  by  which  all 
physicians  profess  to  be  governed. 

But  from  the  instant  a  student  now  commences  his  labours,  he 
becomes  a  party  in  a  fierce  strife  which  universally  prevails,  ex- 
tending itself  even  beyond  the  pale  of  the  profession.  Those  indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  differs  in  his  theoretical  and  practical  views, 
and  whose  education,  social  and  official  station,  warranted  the 
expectation  of  propriety  and  dignity  of  conduct,  in  misrepresenta- 
tion and  abuse  descend  to  a  level  with  those  in  the  coarse  and 
vulgar  spheres  of  life.  Reproachful  epithets  are  liberally  applied 
for  such  dissenting  opinions  upon  gentlemen  in  every  particular, 
and  in  some  cases  even  more  than  equal  to  those  by  whom  they 
are  bestowed,  and  who  are  alike  competent  to  form  correct  views, 
and  who  hold  in  contempt  quackery  however  disguised,  or  in  what- 
ever form  presented. 

The  inquiry  then  very  naturally  is  made,  what  is  the  exciting 
cause  of  so  much  contention,  scurrility,  and  vindictiveness  ?  Is  it 
the  introduction  into  practice  by  audacious  charlatans,  of  medicines 
of  such  deleterious  quality  that  their  use  endangers  the  health  and 
lives  of  the  community  ?  or  is  it  some  pretended  Elixir  vitsd  or 
panacea  of  such  potent  efficacy  that  the  shops  of  the  drug  vendors 
must  dose,  and  the  prescriptions  of  physicians  be  no  longer  re- 


quired  ?  No,  in  neither  of  these  direful  evils  will  the  cause  be 
detected.  The  firebrand  of  discord  is  found  in  that  word  so  often 
uttered — Homoeopathy. 

A  word  adopted  by  the  illustrious  Hahnemann.  The  doctrine 
it  wfks  his  object  to  teach,  was  so  diametrically  opposite  to  prevail- 
ing medical  systems  as  to  compel  him  to  the  use  of  some  distinguish- 
ing appellation.  In  the  utterance  of  his  ideas,  there  is  always 
manifest  that  precision  in  the  selection  of  individual  words,  and 
in  his  phraseology  that  vigour  of  expression  which  are  so  often  the 
characteristics  of  powerful  intellect.  Necessity,  therefore,  and 
not  choice,  forced  its  adoption.  A  like  necessity  existed  to  dis- 
tinguish those  of  a  contrary  belief,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
term  Allopathy.  These  Shibboleths,  though  always  invidious,  are 
often  unavoidable,  and  those  of  the  least  offensive  kind  should,  if 
possible,  be  chosen.  To  distinguish  physicians,  therefore,  by  the 
name  of  some  particular  medicine  which  strongly  commending  itself 
for  approval  is  frequently  prescribed,  a  practice  which  now  is  getting 
somewhat  into  vogue,  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  for  example,  to  desig- 
nate an  individual  as  the  castor  oil  doctor,  the  spiced  rhubarb 
doctor,  the  calomel  doctor.  The  celebrated  Zimmerman,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  partiality  for  the  Taraxacum,  was  styled  the  Knight 
of  the  Dandelion.  When  the  Homoeopathic  doctrine  becomes 
universal,  the  words  Homoeopath  and  Allopath  will  have  been  for- 
gotten. Until  the  arrival  of  which  period,  in  their  stead  it  is  sug- 
gested that  those  physicians  styled  Homoeopaths  or  Homoeopathists 
be  known  as  practitioners  of  medicine j  and  Allopaths  or  AUoeopa- 
thists  as  practitioners  of  physic. 

The  inquiry  again  recurs,  what  is  Homoeopathy,  which  has 
thrown  not  only  the  medical  world  but  society  at  large  in  a  state 
of  ferment  ?  It  is  replied  that,  the  term  has  reference  to  a  law 
which  is  expressed  in  the  three  words,  ^'  similia  similibtis  curantur :" 
Or  that  the  symptoms  which  medicinal  agencies  produce  in  healthy 
individuals  when  they  correspond  to  the  symptoms  exhibited  in 
disease  are  capable  of  curing  such  disease.  That  this  fundamental 
proposition  is  true,  has  been  and  still  continues  to  be  tested  by  ex- 
periments twice  ten  thousand  times  repeated.  It  was  not  an  hypo- 
thetical enunciation  concocted  in  the  mysterious  laboratory  of  the 
student's  mind^  and  whose  birth  was  ushered  in  by  the  lurid  gleams 
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of  the  midnight  lamp.  But  it  was  the  accidental  discoyery  of  a 
profound  and  sagacious  philosopher  while  engaged  in  a  course  of 
experiment,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  drugs 
upon  the  healthy  organism.  As  the  fall  of  the  apple  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  Newton  the  great  law  by  which  phenomena  before 
unintelligible  could  be  explained,  so  the  physiological  effects  of 
Peruvian  bark  revealed  to  the  mind  of  Hahnemann  the  general  law 
of  cure  by  which  disease  was  to  be  encountered.  In  this  discovery 
Medicine  came  into  possession  of  the  great  object  for  which  she 
had  been  striving  for  more  than  twenty  centuries,  and  the  pursuit 
of  which  gave  origin  to  numerous  hypotheses. 

A  departure  from  a  state  of  health  has  ever  prompted  medical 
men  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  nature  of  such  deviation. 
Thence  arose  the  idea  that  disease  was  owing  to  a  morbid  -ugent 
having  been  introduced  into  the  system,  either  through  the  stomach 
or  lungs,  and  that  some  one  or  other  of  the  humours  of  the  body 
flowed  in  increased  quantities  to  the  affected  parts  in  order  to  expel 
it.  That  as  health  was  dependent  upon  an  equilibrium  of  the 
humours  of  the  body,  an  unusual  quantity  or  local  excess  of  any, 
either  of  bile,  blood,  or  phlegm,  occasioned  morbid  disturbance. 
This  idea  embraces  the  once  famed  doctrine  of  humoralism. 

By  others  it  was  supposed  that  disease  depended  upon  an  acid 
or  alkaline  condition  of  the  blood.  These  hypotheses,  which  located 
disease  in  the  fluids,  were  succeeded  by  others,  which  determined 
the  seat  of  morbid  action  to  be  in  the  solids.  Both  these  notions 
received  a  mortal  blow  by  the  doctrine  of  Brown,  who  asserted, 
that  '^  Health  and  disease  are  the  same  state  depending  on  the 
same  cause,  that  is,  excitement,  varying  only  in  degree."  Or  as 
another  writer  says  (Ohaussier),  '^  The  alteration  of  the  vital  forces 
constitutes  the  genera  and  species  of  all  diseases,  of  which  all  the 
differences  consist  essentially  in  the  degree,  the  nature,  and  the 
seat  of  this  alteration.''  These  and  other  doctrines  took  a  wide 
range  from  spiritual  life  to  the  coarsest  chemical  and  mechanical 
explanations. 

When  hypotheses  were  framed,  especially,  by  practical  physi- 
cians, it  may  have  been  that  they  were  somewhat  influenced  in 
their  construction  by  the  known  actions  and  supposed  qualities  of 
medicinal  agents.    As  in  composition,  words  arc  suggestive  of 


ideas ;  or,  as  in  the  conceptions  of  great  musical  composers  the 
expression  of  certain  circumstances  or  thoughts  is  intended  to  be 
signified  by  particular  sounds. 

It  was  known,  for  example,  that  some  medicines  acted  upon  the 
bowels,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  secretions  altered  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  That  others  acted  upon  the  kidneys,  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  urinary  secretion  also  varied.  These  and 
other  effects  of  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  suggested  the  idea 
of  depraved  humours,  and  led  in  the  construction  of  the  earlier 
pathologies  to  their  investment  with  such  attributes  as  coincided 
with  the  observed  effects  of  the  medicines  as  were  at  the  time  in 
use.  Whether  this  supposition  be  well  founded  or  not,  it  need 
create  no  surprise  that  hypotheses  for  the  most  part  crude  and 
chimerical,  should  have  received  general  credence  and  the  assent 
of  individuals  whose  knowledge  in  their  day  was  comparatively 
equal  to  that  of  scientific  men  of  any  other  age,  when  at  the  pre- 
sent boastful  era  of  rational  medicine,  such  a  jumble  of  truth  and 
error,  doctrinal  as  well  as  practical,  a  fragmentary  compound  of 
different  doctrines  which  at  different  periods  extensively  prevailed, 
is  tittered  and  forms  so  great  a  part  of  the  rule  of  practice. 

With  what  gravity  of  manner  does  the  learned  leech  of  to-day 
explain  to  his  patient  that  the  sallow  complexion,  languid  feelings, 
furred  tongue,  impaired  appetite,  and  most  especially  the  bitter 
taste,  are  evidences  of  a  bilious  condition,  requiring  blue  mass  or 
some  other  mercurial  preparation,  to  be  followed  up  in  three  hours 
or  on  the  following  morning  with  castor  oil  or  senna  decoction !  Or 
expound  to  another  patient,  pallid  and  feeble,  who  listens  with 
an  attention  almost  reverential  to  the  words  of  wisdom  which 
tell  the  nature  of  her  disease  to  be  a  too  watery  condition  of  the 
blood,  and  that  a  return  to  health  depends  upon  supplying  that 
fluid  with  a  greater  number  of  blood  disks,  for  the  manufacture  of 
which,  iron  in  some  form  or  other  is  to  be  freely  taken.  The  use 
of  which  will  again  bring  back  the  rose-leaves  to  those  cheeks  from 
which  they  had  so  silently  fallen.  In  these  examples  we  have 
humoralism  and  chemico-humoralism.  The  adoption  of  either  as  a 
rale  of  practice,  readily  explains  the  injury  which  so  frequently 
ensues. 

The  long-received  doctrines  of  the  modti8  operandi  of  disease, 
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and  the  therapeutical  action  of  medicinal  agents,  are  conjectural. 
The  fallacy  of  both  being  evinced  in  the  abandonment  from  time 
to  time  of  hypothesis  after  hypothesis,  and  the  very  frequent  dis- 
appointment experienced  in  anticipated  therapeutical  effects.  Ga< 
banis,  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  a  shrewd  intellect,  with  vast  rheto- 
rical powers  and  much  literary  and  scientific  possession,  has,  in  a 
work  entitled,  "The  Certainty  of  Medicine," 'signally  failed  in 
proving  his  position. 

From  the  fact  of  allopathic  medicine  appealing  so  often  to  anti- 
quity in  support  of  its  pretensions,  to  those  unacquainted  with 
medicine,  it  might  be  imagined,  that  centuries  back  it  had  been  a 
great  truth,  upon  which  truth  upon  truth  has  since  been  accumu- 
lating, until  it  acquired  a  strength  invulnerable.  Or  that  like  a 
crystal,  century  after  century  had  added  increment  upon  increment, 
each  addition  enabling  it  to  reflect  and  refract  rays  of  greater 
beauty  and  brilliancy,  till  as  light  upon  vegetable  life  restoring  the 
pale  and  feeble  plant  to  animation  and  health,  its  rays  produced  a 
like  salutary  influence  upon  man.  But,  alas !  such  a  conclusion 
were  erroneous.  Crystals  were  picked  up ;  nuclei  were  found,  but 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  grow,  and  the  laws  of  their  increase 
carefully  observed,  and  their  phenomena  made  conducive  to  prac- 
tical results,  they  were  carried,  either  to  the  workshop  of  the  mecha- 
nical philosopher  and  there  bruised  and  crushed  till  their  distinc- 
tive characters  could  no  longer  be  recognised,  or  they  were  dissipated 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist ;  sunk  in  the  turbid  waters  of 
humoralism,  or  buried  in  the  thick  mire  of  solidism. 

The  law  of  simile  being  an  eternal  and  immutable  law  of  nature 
renders  all  future  hypothesis  unnecessary,  and  there  only  remains 
to  physicians  a  full  comprehension  of  its  requirements,  and  an  un- 
deviating  adherence  to  the  details  of  its  application.  The  law 
distinctly  comprehends  the  idea  that  medicines  cure  diseases  whose 
symptoms  resemble  not  only  in  character  but  in  kind,  the  symptoms 
which  such  medicines  produce  in  the  healthy  body.  Now  the  word 
kind  introduced  into  this  definition  is  often  either  omitted  altogether, 
or  when  present  does  not  receive  that  thoughtful  attention  which 
its  importance  deserves.  It  meets  an  objection  which  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  has  weight  with  gentlemen  of  nobleness  and 
truthfulness  of  mind,  who  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  breadth 
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and  depth  of  the  law.  Or  who,  if  they  attach  to  it  any  importance, 
discover  in  it  nothing  more  than  a  mere  rule  of  practice.  Even 
the  distinguished  Hufeland  took  such  a  superficial  view,  and  we 
often  hear  that  Homoeopathy  relieves  symptoms  only,  but  does  not 
cure  disease.  It  is  manifest,  however,  wherein  the  difficulty  lies. 
Medical  men  are  trained  and  indoctrinated  into  certain  principles, 
which,  though  erroneous,  are  plausible,  and  which  are  supported 
by  analogies  and  experiments,  ingenious  certainly  and  imperfect, 
yet  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  receive  more  than  a  partial  acqui- 
escence. 

The  nature  of  allopathic  medicine,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
is  such  as  absolutely  to  require  explanations  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  disease.  The  mind  of  the  physician  is  entangled  in  a  web  of 
hypothesis,  from  which  he  cannot  extricate  it.  Though  not  only 
the  foundation  but  the  superstructure  of  the  system  be  conjectural, 
these  conjectures  must  be  his  guides  in  practice,  for  without  them 
he  is  unable  to  prescribe  in  what  he  considers  either  a  rational  or 
scientific  manner.  His  therapeutics  rest  entirely  upon  a  theory  of  . 
disease.  A  theory  of  cure  stated  as  a  simple  proposition  he  is 
unable  to  comprehend.  He  cannot  understand,  in  the  abstract, 
how  an  individual  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy  can 
propel  a  boat,  or  see  the  prismatic  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  the 
watery  particles  of  the  atmosphere  without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  optics,  or  the  sparkle  of  the  diamond  without  knowing  the  gem 
to  be  crystallized  carbon. 

But  a  law  or  principle  may  be  understood  in  the  abstract.  Its 
applications  may  embarrass  and  perplex,  not  from  any  imperfection 
or  want  of  simplicity  in  the  principle  itself,  but  from  man's  inca- 
pacity. Its  modus  operandi  may  be  inexplicable,  but  inquiries  and 
researches  into  all  circumstances  and  objects  connected  with  its 
operations  should  diligently  be  made  with  a  view  to  derive  the 
greatest  amount  of  good. 

Hence,  for  the  most  successful  employment  of  the  law  of  simile, 
Pathology,  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term,  must  be  sedu- 
lously studied.  Without  this  knowledge,  medicine  is  reduced  to 
the  level  of  a  mechanical  art,  and  the  physician  to  a  superficial 
presoriber  for  symptoms.  By  the  introduction  of  the  word  kind 
into  the  definition  of  the  law  of  simile^  all  pathological  alterations, 
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together  with  anatomical  lesions  or  organic  changes,  are  obvioaslj 
included.  These  latter,  by  allopathic  medicine,  are  in  very  many 
cases  regarded  as  the  disease,  and  the  chief  efforts  are  made  for 
their  removal.  In  the  consideration  of  anatomical  changes  there 
is  a  complicated  question  of  cause  and  effect,  which  carries  with  it 
much  perplexity.  As  the  law  of  simile,  however,  includes  all 
things  and  circumstances  connected  with  practical  medicine,  these 
morbid  alterations  necessarily  come  within  its  scope.  By  it,  all 
signs,  symptoms,  and  changes  have  their  proper  places  designated, 
their  comparative  importance  ascertained,  and  the  means  for  their 
removal  provided. 

Hahnemann  is  so  full  and  lucid  upon  this  very  point,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  he  can  be  misunderstood.  He  says,  ^'  There 
is  no  curable  malady,  nor  any  invisible  morbid  change  in  the  inte- 
rior of  man  which  admits  of  cure,  that  is  not  made  known  by  symp- 
toms or  morbid  indications  to  the  physician  of  accurate  observation.'' 
Certainly,  whatever  be  the  disease,  either  in  kind  or  character,  in 
the  disappearance  of  all  the  symptoms  which  were  its  exponents, 
sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  restoration  of  the  affected 
parts  to  a  normal  condition. 

To  rely  upon  the  existence  of  morbid  alterations  of  structure  as 
the  sole  or  principal  cause  of  disease,  and  to  treat  such  imagined 
or  really  existing  conditions  upon  general  principles,  as  is  done  by 
systems  of  practice  not  Homoeopathic,  has  within  the  last  century 
been  a  most  prolific  cause  of  melancholy  result.  That  in  them- 
selves they  are  insufficient  causes  or  an  unsafe  basis,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  very  many  instances  in  which  disease  was  supposed 
to  consist  in  such  morbid  change,  upon  examination  no  such  altera- 
tion was  detected. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  forcibly  corrc/borated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  indefatigable  Andral,  whose  Herculean  labours  in  the 
field  of  autopsy  are  probably  without  parallel.  Instead  of  such  a 
quicksand  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  method  of  cure,  the 
law  of  simile,  relying  upon  its  detailed  observation  of,  and  investi- 
gations into  symptoms,  and  its  means  for  their  removal,  rests  upon 
a  solid  foundation,  and  speedily  and  surely  accomplishes  its  objects. 
Yet  while  morbid  changes  of  structure  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  as 
sufficient  data  in  themselves,  for  even  a  rational  method  of  treat- 
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ment,  there  must  be  attached  to  them,  bo  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained, their  full  importance,  though  in  connexion  with  other  signs, 
symptoms,  and  circumstances. 

To  make  himself  still  more  clearly  understood,  Hahnemann 
again  says,  ^'  The  cure  which  is  effected  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease,  removes  at  the  same  time  the  internal 
change  upon  which  the  disease  is  founded,  that  is  to  say,  destroys 
it  in  its  totality.  It  is  accordingly  clear  that  the  physician  has 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  destroy  the  totality  of  the  symptoms, 
in  order  to  effect  a  simultaneous  removal  of  the  internal  change, 
that  is  to  say,  annihilate  the  disease  itself."  What  can  be  more 
lucid  and  complete  ?  the  internal  change  of  course  may  be  either 
functional  or  structural.  He  says  further :  "  It  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  or  prove  by  any  experience  after  the  cure  of  the  whole  of 
the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  together  with  all  its  perceptible  changes, 
that  there  remains,  or  possibly  can  remain,  any  otber  than  a  healthy 
state,  or  that  the  morbid  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
interior  of  the  economy  has  not  been  annihilated." 

If  cavillers  at  this  doctrine  view  it  as  imperfect,  and  not  sufficient 
to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  the  physician,  then  we  are  unable 
to  discover  in  what  the  deficiency  consists.  It  surely  will  not  be 
contended  that  disease  can  exist  without  any  evidence,  even  the 
most  trifling,  of  its  presence.  The  expression  of  pain,  the  deve- 
lopment of  inflammation  or  fever,  certainly  are  not  the  only  lan- 
guage of  abnormal  action.  What  would  the  physician  be  called 
upon  to  treat,  unless  symptoms  of  some  kind,  either  objective  or 
subjective,  active  or  passive,  slightly  manifest  or  scarcely  recognised, 
exhibited  themselves.  For,  as  Hahnemann  truly  observes,  ^'  We 
can  discover  nothing  to  remiove  in  disease,  in  order  to  change  it 
into  health,  except  the  ensemble  of  the  symptoms." 

Much  as  we  may  desire  to  comprehend  those  actions  which  are 
productive  of  morbid  change,  and  industriously  as  we  should  strive 
to  obtain  such  knowledge,  fortunately  for  mankind  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  want  of  it  does  not  prevent  a  selection  of 
curative  means.  Had  such  knowledge  been  a  prerequisite  for  suc- 
cessful treatment,  how  has  disease  ever  been  cured  ?  Select  inflam- 
mation, one  of  the  most  familiar  examples  of  an  abnormal  condition, 
and  what  certainty  has  been  reached  as  to  its  true  character  ?  The 
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most  ancient  opinion  was,  that  it  consisted  of  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  parts  in  which,  in  health,  none  was  contained.  Some 
pathologists  regarded  it  as  a  local  increase,  others  a  local  decrease 
of  vital  action.  Others  a  diminished  action,  with  contraction  of 
the  vessels.  Others  as  an  arterial  spasm  only.  Broussais  supposed 
all  diseases  to  be  of  an  inflammatorj  nature.  These  are  a  very 
few  only  of  the  many  conflicting  and  contradictory  opinions  of  a 
condition  which  so  frequently  presents  itself  to  the  observation  of 
medical  men,  and  in  respect  to  which  even  at  the  present  time, 
uniformity  of  opinion  is  not  entertained  as  to  its  real  nature: 

If,  therefore,  practical  allopathic  medicine  assume  that  success- 
ful practice  can  be  based  only  upon  certainty  in  pathology,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  has  yet  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice. 
The  law  of  simile,  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
necessarily  absorbs  within  itself  a  complete  knowledge  of  every 
pathological  condition,  and  though  physicians  may  never  be  able 
to  understand  them  truly,  or  even  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it 
plainly  directs  the  method  for  their  removal.  Men  knew  how  to 
breathe,  and  that  the  atmosphere  was  necessary  to  respiration 
before  it  was  analyzed. 

Symptoms,  it  is  true,  vary  in  degree  and  character,  and  therefore 
for  their  removal  may  not  be  properly  appreciated.  They  may  be 
barely  perceptible,  or  very  obscure.  But  these  and  a  multitude  of 
other  circumstances  cannot  render  their  reality  questionable,  nor 
lessen  the  necessity  for  their  closer  investigation.  The  amount  of 
suffering  neither  indicates  the  quantum  of  disease,  nor  the  degree  of 
danger.  Neuralgias,  the  most  agonizing  of  ailments,  are  generally 
unattended  by  serious  results ;  while  disease  which  eventuates  into 
malignancy  may  progress  with  slight  local  or  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. 

The  endeavour  to  invalidate  the  Homceppathic  law  comes  awk- 
wardly from  those  who  are  so  constantly  compelled  to  abandon 
professed  principles,  and  have  recourse  either  to  empirical  practice 
or  specifics.  The  employment  of  the  latter  plainly  discloses  the 
fallacy  of  those  tenets  which  avowedly  are  their  rule  of  practice. 
Had  physicians,  instead  of  quarrelling  with  specifics,  because  their 
action  conflicted  with  medical  doctrines,  and  exposed  their  fallacy, 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  law  by  which  tb^y  were  regulated. 
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practical  medicine  might  long  since  have  had  some  reason  to  boast 
of  improvement.  A  knowledge  of  the  law  of  aimile  reconciles  all 
discrepancies,  and  explains  how  every  cure  effected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  drugs  comes  within  the  precincts  of  the  law, 
and  that  successful  allopathy  is  the  workings  of  the  law  with 
coarse  and  dangerous  tools  by  blindfolded  workmen. 

The  law  being  understood,  and  the  means  wherewith  to  apply  it 
known,  the  use  of  these  means  in  a  skilful  and  efficient  manner 
requires  an  amount  of  study,  industry,  and  acquirement,  which 
permits  no  respite  nor  perceives  no  limit.  In  the  management  of 
the  many  cases  of  grave  and  obscure  disease  which  the  physician 
is  called  upon  to  treat,  great  difficulty  is  often  experienced.  A 
proper  estimate  of  these  cases  involves  a  consideration  of  the  causes 
of  disease,  all  of  which  are  embraced  under  the  head  of  Etiology ; 
and  their  symptoms,  to  which  study  the  term  Semeiotics  or  Semeio- 
logy  is  given.  t 

In  Etiology  we  have  predisposing,  exciting,  and  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  proximate  causes,  which  latter  are  a  connecting  link  between 
Etiology  and  Semeiology.  To  appreciate  the  precise  actions  of 
the  numerous  and  various  causes  of  disease,  an  extensive  range  of 
thought  must  be  put  in  requisition.  Although  something  positive 
is  ascertained  upon  this  subject,  much  more  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered. Different  causes  often  produce  effects  apparently  similar, 
while  like  causes  produce  many  different  effects.  An  error  in  diet 
may  provoke  apoplexy,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  or  some  pne  or  other 
of  the  host  of  gastric  disorders.  The  law  of  simile  requires  that 
each  case  be  carefully  studied  with  reference  to  the  cause,  inasmuch 
as  no  two  cases  are  in  each  particular  alike,  thereby  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  superficial  method  of  other  systems,  which  groups 
a  number  of  cases  together,  and  treats  them  all  precisely  in  the 
same  manner.  Not  only  do  the  various  causes  by  themselves 
occasion  certain  effects,  but  these  latter  are  modified  by  the  con- 
dition and  other  circumstances  of  those  upon  whom  they  exert 
their  influence,  such  as  a  state  of  prostration  from  fatigue  ;  while 
Buffering  from  mental  or  physical  excitement ;  when  sleeping ;  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  thousand  contingencies  to  which  man- 
kind is  liable. 

The  study  of  symptoms  together  with  Etiology,  includes  their 
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varieties  of  degree,  seat,  relative  importance,  morbid  alterations, 
secretions,  sensations,  differences  between  primary  and  secondary 
or  idiopathic  and  symptomatic  phenomena.  There  is  likewise  to 
be  considered  circumstances  of  position,  time,  season,  diet,  mode 
of  life,  occupation,  telluric  and  atmospheric  influences,  mental 
condition,  sleep,  dreams,  signs  obtained  by  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion, respiration,  vision,  gait, — in  a  word,  all  circumstances  that 
have  the  closest  approximation  to,  and  remote  bearing  upon,  the 
science  of  medicine. 

From  the  shadowy  outline  just  given,  it  is  obvious  that  for  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  svmptoms  a  vast  extent  of  knowledge 
is  necessary,  and  a  very  intimate  acquaintance,  especially  with 
what  are  known  as  the  collateral  branches  of  medicine.  To  under- 
stand abnormal  respiration,  a  knowledge  of  its  healthy  performance 
is  requisite.  To  point  to  the  seat  of  disease,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  situation  of  the  different  organs  and  other  parts  of  the  body  is 
indispensable.  To  form  an  opinion  of  the  nature  of  many  symp- 
toms, the  connexion  of  different  parts  of  the  body  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves  is  equally  required  to  be  known.  A  correct 
idea  cannot  be  formed  of  the  character  of  unhealthy  secretions, 
unless  we  are  informed  of  what  constitutes  their  healthy  condition. 
Medicines  cannot  be  prepared  without  the  aid  of  chemistry,  and 
above  all,  we  cannot  cure  our  patients  without  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  materia  medica. 

In  the  diversity  of  symptoms,  as  observed  in  disease,  with  their 
exact  correspondence  as  developed  in  the  pathogeneses  of  medicines, 
the  truth  of  the  law  of  simile  strongly  impresses  itself  upon  the 
mind.  In  reflecting  upon  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  varied 
and  various  symptoms  of  disease,  as  well  as  their  passage  as  it 
were  through  different  shades  of  intensity,  the  mind,  by  an  im- 
perceptible transition  is  engaged  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  unravel 
the  intricate  and  attenuate  pathology,  of  which  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives. The  same  train  of  thought  renders  it  obvious  that  they 
are  to  be  encountered  only  by  medicinal  agencies  of  corresponding 
delicacy.  There  is  also  associated  with  these  reflections  the  con- 
viction of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  regulate  such  complicated 
and  delicate  movements  by  the  coarse  measures  of  purgation,  emesis, 
and  vesication. 
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The  same  cause  acting  upon  different  tissues  produces  different 
effects.  Inflammation  of  the  cellular,  osseous,  nervous,  and 
muscular  tissues  is  circumscribed  and  the  pain  throbbing.  In 
morbid  growths  and  in  tubercle  the  objective  symptoms  are  diffe- 
rent, nor  is  there  much  pain  nor  increase  of  heat.  In  other 
varieties  of  anormal  growth  the  appearances  again  are  dissimilar, 
and  the  pains  are  acute  and  lancinating.  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  admitted  to  be  quite  different 
&om  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea.  In- 
flammation, seated  in  the  same  tissue  of  the  same  organ,  assumes 
at  different  times  different  characters,  as  is  observed  in  cuta- 
neous affections.  How  are  these  differences'  to  be  understood 
and  encountered  ?  Oan  they  all  be  grouped  together  and  treated 
as  that  pathological  condition  termed  inflammation  ?  If  systems 
of  medicine  and  not  the  law  of  simile  be  true,  they  ought  to  be 
so  understood  and  treated,  and  the  successful  result  of  such 
practice  would  confirm  the  truth  of  the  systems.  But  they  are  not 
treated  upon  any  general  principle.  In  diseases  of  the  dermoid 
system,  the  chief  reliance  is  reposed  upon  what  are  termed  specifics. 
An  impartial  mind  can  entertain  no  other  idea,  than  that  the  diffe- 
rent subjective  symptoms  as  exhibited,  for  example,  in  different 
varieties  of  pain,  such  as  tearing,  burning,  darting,  lancinating,  pres- 
sive,  piercing,  boring,  are  the  result  of  essentially  different  morbid 
actions ;  each  one,  therefore,  of  necessity  requiring  its  appropriate 
remedy.  To  these  differences  a  critical  attention  must  be  given 
for  the  most  successful  application  of  means.  It  is  unpardonable 
ignorance  at  the  present  time  when  the  bright  rays  of  true  medi- 
cine are  illuminating  our  pathway  with  floods  of  light,  to  have  an 
imperfect  knowledge  only  of  symptoms,  and  to  confound  all  dis- 
tinctions. 

The  connexion  between  disease  and  geological  formations  as 
cause  and  effect,  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  scientific  men. 
The  supposition  is  more  than  probable.  The  effects  of  minute  ema- 
nations from  different  mineral  substances  have  long  been  noticed. 
Should  further  examination  trace  the  connexion,  it  will  afford  an- 
other example  of  the  action  of  infinitesimal  atoms.  While  the  phy- 
siological provings  of  the  substances  composing  the  different  strata 
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will  contribute  further  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  law  of 
^'similia  similibits  curantur" 

In  the  few  imperfect  observations  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  subject  of  symptoms,  the  endeavour  has  been  to  show  that  their 
comprehensive  and  profound  study  embodies  all  that  relates  to 
disease,  and  that  this  declaration  does  not  include  only  what  is  now 
known  or  imagined  to  be  known,  but  anticipates  all  that  will  here- 
after be  known.  A  complete  doctrine  of  symptoms  when  in  juxta- 
position with  the  therapeutical  law  of  simile  constitutes  a  perfect 
science. 

Those  gentlemen  who  practice  in  accordance  with  this  law,  have 
frequent  opportunity  to  witness,  by  comparison,  its  truth.  With- 
out any  boastful  intention,  every  such  pra<n;ilioner  may  relate  cases 
of  cure  which  he  has  effected.  A  boy  coming  hastily  down  stairs, 
fell,  and  struck  the  back  of  his  neck ;  the  stricken  part  soon  became 
stiff  and  painful.  The  diagnosis,  by  a  very  eminent  surgeon,  in 
consultation  with  a  gentleman  equally  celebrated  in  another  depart- 
ment of  medicine  was,  spinal  irritation ;  probably  an  injury  of  the 
bone.  The  boy  was  placed  upon  his  back,  scarified,  cupped,  and 
blistered.  Oroton  oil  was  liberally  applied  to  the  entire  spinal 
region.  For  more  than  two  years  this  treatment  at  intervals  was 
repeated.  At  the  commencement  of  the  third  year  the  symptoms 
not  having  been  removed,  a  repetition  of  the  same  means  was  ad- 
vised. Fortunately  for  the  boy,  the  advice  was  not  followed.  The 
correct  diagnosis  wa^  an  injury  of  the  spinal  ligaments.  The  cause 
of  the  symptoms,  their  seat,  character,  together  with  the  kind  of 
tissue  affected,  all  pointed  to  Rhus  Toxicodendron.  In  four  weeks 
a  few  doses  of  that  medicine  of  the  seventh  attenuation,  repeated 
occasionally,  effected  a  cure. 

Having  already  occupied  nearly  the  whole  time  allotted  to  an 
introductory  discourse,  I  am  unable  even  to  glance  at  the  hiatus 
which  the  law  of  simile  has  filled  in  the  introduction  of  moral  symp- 
toms as  an  essential  component  of  every  case  of  disease.  The 
entire  disregard  of  such  symptoms,  unless  they  are  so  strongly  de- 
veloped as  to  command  attention  in  a  separate  form,  in  itself  bears 
palpable  testimony  to  the  imperfection  of  prevalent  systems  of 
medicine.    While  in  the  Homoeopathic  law  they  are  regarded 
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equally  with  others,  and  indeed  often  take  prominent  rank,  is 
another  fact  in  evidence  of  its  truth. 

The  physiological  provings  of  medicines  have  made  extraordinary 
disclosures.  Symptoms  have  been  elicited  corresponding  with 
those  which  under  certain  circumstances  harassed  and  disturbed 
the  sick;  and  which  had  been  either  unnoticed,  disregarded,  or 
absurdly  attributed  to  what  can  never  occur  in  the  human  organism, 
accident.  The  drawing  on  of  a  pair  of  boots ;  the  act  of  shaving ; 
the  position  of  the  arms  while  sleeping ;  the  incidents  and  scenery 
of  a  dream ;  playing  a  tune  upon  the  piano ;  or  listening  to  the 
solemn  strains  of  the  stately  organ,  may  either  produce  or  aggra- 
vate symptoms  which  direct  to  the  successful  treatment  of  vexatious 
and  annoying  complaints,  which  had  bafSed  the  combined  skill  of 
the  most  learned  conclaves. 

It  is  full  time  that  these  minutise  of  symptoms  were  understood, 
and  their  importance  appreciated  by  medical  men.  It  is  full  time 
to  know  that  the  sneer  of  6ontempt  or  the  smile  of  incredulity  are 
not  the  expressions  of  knowledge.  That  it  is  far  easier  to  laugh 
than  to  observe,  think,  and  learn.  It  is  full  time  for  the  world  to 
know  that  by  the  discovery  of  a  great  natural  law,  and  in  its  appli- 
cation, medicine,  from  a  torturing  and  melancholy  fiction,  has  be- 
come a  refined  and  scientific  truth. 
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I   AM  a  sectarian  in  religion  ;  by  creed  a  Protestant,  and  yet  I  hope 
a  Christian. 

1  am  a  sectarian  in  politics ;  by  creed  a  Republican,  and  yet  I 
hope  an  An^erican  citizen. 

I  am  a  sectarian  in  medicine ;  by  creed  a  Homoeopath,  and  yet  I 
hope  a  physician. 

Id  religion  my  peculiar  belief  in  points  of  doctrine  and  other  theo- 
logical minutiae  does  not  debar  me  from  all  the  rights  of  Christianity. 

The  direction  of  my  suffrage  does  not  prevent  me  from  availing 
myself  of  all  the  privileges  accorded  by  the  Constitution  to  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

The  manner  in  which  1  prescribe  my  medicines  for  the  sick,  con- 
fided to  my  care,  does  not  or  cannot  eject  me  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  medical  profession,  with  all  that  thereunto  belongs. 

These  avowals  are  made  without  any  idea  of  advancing  personal 
beliefs;  they  are  intended  to  be  purely  illustrative  of  conditions 
which  surround  every  thinking  man  in  the  community,  and  because 
in  medicine  alone  can  be  found  the  thaumaturgical  illustration  of  a 
fanaticism  which  would  disown  a  brother,  because  he  is  seciarian. 

Sectarianism,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  of&pring  of  originality, 
and  in  many  cases  the  guardian  of  progress.  It  has  cast  down  the 
idols  of  Paganism;  it  has  overthrown  a  beautiful  but  heathen  myth- 

*  Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Homceopathic 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Feb.  12th,  1889. 
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ology,  and  sent  the  sun  of  Christianity  to  brighten  and  redeem  the 
worljj.  It  has  made  this  country,  in  all  its  magnificence,  what  it 
represents  to-day  before  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  it  has  already 
begun  a  revolution  in  the  medicine  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
is  palpable  to  every  one  who  can  discern  the  sig^s  of  the  .times,  and 
of  which  the  end  is  not  yet 

We  must,  however,  discriminate  between  sectarianism  and  fanati- 
cism ;  for,  in  the  latter,  tyranny  always  forms  an  important  element, 
and  tyranny  brooks  no  opposition  and  renders  argument  a  torment ; 
it  commands  all  men  to  bow  down  before  its  idols  and  would  crucify 
every  dissenting  spirit. 

But  you  are  told  to-day,  that  because  the  homoeopathists  are 
^* sectarian''  \hey  can  have  no  fellowship  with  the  so-called  regular 
practising  physicians  of  this  country. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint,  a  man  in  authority,  plainly  says  :  '*If  the  hom- 
oeopathic practitioners  abandon  their  organization  and  the  name,  pro- 
vided they  have  received  a  regular  medical  education,  there  need  be 
no  restrictions  in  consultation,  other  than  those  belonging  to  other 
portions  of  the  code."  {N.  K  Medical  Journal^  April  7th,  1883.)  Simi- 
lar conditions  of  renunciation  were  demanded  of  the  early  Christians 
before  they  were  cast  into  the  arena  to  fight  with  the  beasts  at  Ephe- 
sus.  Such  revocation  of  belief  Tertullus,  in  his  oration  before  Festus, 
would  have  exacted  from  Paul,  when  he  was  accused  of  belonging  to 
the  hated  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  is  exactly  what  England  de- 
manded of  our  colonies,  when  they  decided  to  abide  by  the  newly- 
formed  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  to  those  early  centuries  when,  in 
"  Antioch  the  Beautiful,"  the  name  "Christian"  was  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  or  to  those  troublous  times  later  in  the  world's  great 
history,  when  Luther  defied  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  by  burning 
the  papal  bull  before  the  gates  of  Wittemberg :  nor  yet  again  still 
later,  when  this  country  declared  itself  a  free  and  independent  nation 
— asserting,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Jefferson,  that  *'all  government 
derives  its  just  powers  from  the.  consent  of  the  governed." 

These  are  all  established  historical  facts  in  the  professions  of 
theology  and  law.  But  in  the  profession  of  medicine  there  remains 
yet  to  be  recorded  the  manner  and  the  forces  which  combined  to  ren- 
der the  homoeopaths  sectarian — this  being  the  great  obstacle  now 
urged  against  the  followers  of  Hahnemann.  To  do  this  satisfactorily 
the  fact  must  be  acknowledged  that  at  present  there  exists  an  old  and 
a  new  school  of  medicine.  The  former  is  august,  ancient  and  honor- 
able, having  enrolled  within  its  archives  the  names  of  some  of  the 
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noblest  and  most  earnest  men  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived;  single- 
eyed  and  humane,  walking  with  rectitude  in  the  paths  they  believed 
to  be  true  ;  clinging  with  tenacity  to  their  traditional  notions  ;  watch- 
ing with  suspicious  eyes  the  advance  of  any  new  doctrine  tending  to 
conflict  with  the  established  precepts  of  their  school,  and  resenting 
with  animosity  any  breakage  of  its  written  or  unwritten  laws.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  kew  school  of  medicine,  of  which  we  claim 
to  be  members,  and  of  which  this  Society  is  one  of  the  exponents — 
young  and  energetic,  that,  instead  of  resting  its  practice  on  the  tradi- 
tional medicine  of  experience,  has  a  scientific  law  to  guide  its  thera- 
peutics ;  that  has  been  bold  enough  to  face  a  storm  of  persecution 
and  abuse — which,  indeed,  was  to  have  been  expected  from  its  an- 
cient and  vindictive  niother;  and  now,  as  our  colonists  of  old  be- 
lieved in  a  new  Constitution  and  declared  themselves  independent, 
fought  for  the  principles  they  professed,  and  have  acquired  a  recog- 
nized position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  so  this  new  school, 
now  passing  through  its  ordeal  of  trial  and  persecution,  has  acquired 
a  status  as  a  system  of  medicine  which  cannot  be  overthrown  ;  sec- 
tarian, if  you  will,  but  honestly  and  honorably  sectarian  in  every  par- 
ticular. Do  not  understand  me  to  imply,  by  these  words,  that  the 
homoeopathic  school  is  perfect,  or  that  those  who  believe  and  prac- 
tice according  to  the  formula  similia  similtbus  curanhir  are  by  any 
means  superior,  as  a  class,  to  those  who  deny  its  verity.  There  exists 
to-day,  as  much  bigotry  and  intolerance  in  the  one  school  as  in  the 
other  (considering  the  difference  in  age  and  the  comparative  numbers 
of  each).  There  is  as  much  jealousy  and  rivalry ;  there  are  propor- 
tionately as  many  good  and  bad  men  in  the  one  school  as  in  the  other, 
simply  because  we  are  all  of  the  stock  of  Adam — human.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  schools  lies  here  :  The  new  school  professes  to 
follow,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  a  method  of  cure  based  upon  a  cer- 
tain law  which  we  claim  renders  its  practice  scientific  ;  the  old  school, 
follows  the  experience  of  its  great  men,  which  necessarily  produces  a 
practice  often  successful  but  nevertheless  variable  and  uncertain,  for 
the  deductions  from  experience  differ  in  different  minds. 

It  is  on  this  account — I  mean  the  belief  in  the  formula  of  similars 
— that  we  are  termed  "sectarian"  by  the  majority  of  physicians,  who 
appear  to  foi^et  the  process  by  which  this  sectarianism,  if  it  be  such, 
was  created,  and  which  has  now  grown  to  such  gigantic  proportions 
that  it  can  never  be  overthrown  ;  it  stands  forever  on  the  rock  of 
truth. 

Let  me  review  a  few  historical  truths,  and  you  will  pardon  me  if 
in  doing  this  I  draw  from  my  own  experience,  giving  /ads  which  no 
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man  dare  gainsay,  for,  after  all,  the  time  has  come  for  the  production 
of  the  truth  ;  truth  that  cannot  be  denied,  or,  if  denied,  can  readily  be 
proven. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  homoeopathic  system  of  medicine  was 
considered,  both  by  the  old  school  and  by  the  majority  of  the  people, 
as  the  most  rampant  system  of  quackery  and  humbug  in  existence. 
A  perusal  of  the  allopathic  literature  of  that  period  will  amply  verify 
the  assertion.  If  any  enterprising  medical  gentleman  would  overrun 
the  * '  back  numbers  "  of  the  leading  medical  journals  of  this  country 
and  of  Europe  of  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  and  collate  the  articles 
— contributed  and  editorial — which  stamped  in  the  most  offensive 
manner  everything  pertaining  to  homoeopathy,  a  book  could  be  com- 
piled that  would  astound  the  rising  generation  of  doctors  of  both 
schools ;  it  would  be  composed  of  dire  anathemas  against  the  system; 
predictions  of  its  immediate  dissolution  (forecasts  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter are  occasionally  made  even  now);  libellous  attacks  upon  Hahne- 
mann and  upon  those  who  believed  in  his  doctrine  ;  arithmetical  cal- 
culations to  show  that  it  would  require  a  billion  of  worlds  like  ours  to 
make  a  thirtieth  potency — in  bulk  ;  outrageous  mis-statements  regard- 
ing the  dosage  question  ;  flaming  reports  of  medical  societies  wherein 
Were  chronicled  the  expulsions  of  those  members  who  believed  in 
homoeopathy ;  of  actual  murder  attributed  to  members  of  the  new 
school,  and  a  host  of  side  slurs  and  sneers  which  would  render  such 
a  book  interesting  and  humorous  to  us,  but  I  am  sure  would  be  ab- 
solutely humiliating  to  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  right-minded 
men  of  the  old  school.  In  the  year  1850  I  began  to  copy  from  the 
pages  of  one  medical  journal  alone — and  that  one  the  most  prominent 
in  the  world  at  that  time — the  most  vituperative  of  these  articles ;  I 
felt  sure  they  would  be  of  use  to  me  if  I  lived  I  was  but  a  boy  then, 
and  long  has  the  book  been  closed  Most  of  the  authors  who  penned 
these  rhetorical  persiflages  are  no  more  (God  rest  their  souls),  but 
their  words  are  still  in  existence ;  I  bring  them  forward  at  this  junct- 
ure to  make  a  first  link  in  the  chain  of  facts  to  show  why  we  a^e  and 
who  made  us  sectarian,  I  can  only  introduce  a  few  expressions  from 
some  of  these  articles,  as  time  and  space  forbid  any  extensive  notice. 
For  instance,  in  the  Z(?«c?o«  Za»ce/,  July,  185 1,  is  an  article  entitled 
** Hom<eopathic  Wra/A,"  in  which  an  abominable  story  is  told  of  **a 
globulist "  who  sold  his  principles  for  money.  In  the  same  journal, 
September,  1850,  the  editorial  reads,  **We  are  told  that  the  homcea- 
pathic  quackery  is  advancing  in  Spain,  that  the  inroads  of  ^^the  horn- 
aopaihic  tribe"  are  great  In  the  January  number,  185 1,  is  an  article 
headed  *' Quackery  Rampant"  in  which  appears  the  following:  "The 
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last  monsirostfy,  homaopaihy ,  the  most  absurd  of  all,  has  acquired  an 
importance,  temporary  as  it  must  be  for  many  reasons,  one  of  the 
many,  we  regret  to  say,  which  has  originated  in  certain  dishonest  mem- 
bers of  our  own  profession.  These  men  (homoeopathists),  unable  from 
their  shallow  capacUies  and  acquirements  to  ^ght  fairly  and  to  compete 
manfully  with  their  brethren,  have  shrunk,  as  it  were,  behind  the 
hedge  and  turned  assassins  to  obtain  a  IweHhood,  Yet,  not  content 
with  practising  a  quackery,  the  absurdity  of  which  has  no  parallel  in 
history,  these  renegades  lose  no  opportunity  in  placing  their  daggers 
in  the  reputation  of  legitimate  medicine.  .  .  .  But  the  delusion 
will  fail,  as  all  such  delusions  must ;  another  form  of  quackery  will 
rise,  and  a  globulist,  if  in  a  few  years  such  can  be  found,  may  be  ex- 
hibited, as  was  the  metallic  tracter,  as  a  curiosity." 

In  the  same  journal  for  January,  1 851,  is  a  communication  on  the 
London  Homoeopathic  Hospital  by  one  Thomas  Ballard.  It  begins, 
**  Sir  :  Observing  that  you  invite  the  contribution  of  facts  respecting 
the  huge  system  of  imposture  called  homoeopathy*'  and  after  a  lot  of 
nonsense,  ends  as  follows  :  "  In  case  of  death  occurring  in  this  insti- 
tution would  it  not  be  proper  that  the  Coroner  should  inquire  whether 
all  due  means  have  been  employed  to  prolong  life ;  and  if  found  to 
be  otherwise,  would  not  someone  be  guilty  of  manslaughter,  or  at 
the  least  of  passive  murder  P "  What  an  outrageous  inuendo  is  here 
expressed. 

In  the  same  journal,  November,  1850,  can  be  found  a  long  and 
vituperative  article,  headed  Frauds  of  Homceopathy,  in  which  we  are 
called  *^^  Craoen  Knaves,"  *  ^Medical  renegades  who  prosiiiiUe  the  title 
of  M.D,,"  "The  disciples  of  Hahnemann,  the  father  of  homoeopathic 
lies,"  who  is  called  our  ^*  mendacious  master  Hahnemann,"  and 
abounding  in  such  epithets  as  these  "  the  lies  of  homceopathy,"  "  huge 
system  of  imposture,"  ^'  the  odious  system  of  quackery,"  etc,  etc. 

In  the  same  journal,  July,  1851,  homoeopathy,  after  being  called 
*'  Quackery,"  and  its  upholders  dubbed  ^*  the  semi-insane  followers  0/ 
Hahnemann,"  is  explained.  The  *' disgusting  and  loathesome  features 
of  globulism  "  are  pointed  out,  as  well  as  its  ^^  fraud  and  humbug" 

In  the  same  number  of  the  same  journal,  July,  1851,  is  an  edi- 
torial headed  "The  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians."  It  may  be 
well  here  to  remark  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  Professor  Hen- 
derson, holding  then  the  Qiair  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  espoused  homoeopathy,  and  the  medical  press  of  the 
country  was  aroused  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy  that  no  words  could  be 
too  opprobrious ;  no  language  too  vile ;  no  insinuations  too  base  ;  no 
imputations  too  severe  for  those  who  believed  in,  or  even  had  a  ten- 
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dency  toward  homoeopathy.  It  was,  indeed,  laughable  to  see  how 
anger  obscured  the  otherwise  good  judgment  of  the  editorial  chair. 
It  was  considered  impossible  that  a  man  should  continue  to  teach 
pathology,  as  he  had  most  successfully  for  twenty-five  years,  after  he 
had  changed  his  ideas  of  therapeutics.  The  celebrated  Professor 
Simpson  then  published  his  book  entitled,  *'  Homoeopathy;  its  Tenets 
and  Tendencies,  Theoretical,  Theological  and  Therapeutical "  {dectd- 
edfy  T.  7!),  which  brought  forth  Henderson's  masterly  reply,  which 
passed  through  a  couple  of  editions  in  as  many  months.  Then  the 
Edinburgh  College  fulminated  its  wrath  against  homoeopathy;  and 
the  Lancet^  in  an  editorial,  ran  a-muck  with  depreciatory  and  defama- 
tory adjectives,  and  slanged  with  all  its  might  and  main  everything 
and  everybody  homoeopathic.  Such  sentences  as  these  occur  :  "It 
is,  we  believe,  well  understood  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  northern  col- 
lege to  proceed  against  all  such  persons  as  may  show  themselves 
slow  to  understand  what  honor  and  truth  require  of  them.  .  .  . 
They  will  be  plainly  and  forcibly  ejected.  Nor  will  those  be  spared 
who,  in  weak  compliance  with  aristocratic  caprice,  and  in  order  to 
steal  a  march  upon  their  more  sturdy  and  honest  competitors^  so  far 
forget  what  is  due  to  their  education^  their  position  and  their  duty  to 
their  patients  as  to  countenance  and  meet  in  consultation  that  pseudo 
medical  tribe  who,  under  the  gabardine  of  homoeopathy,  wait  upon  the 
weakness  and  stoop  to  the  humors  of  the  pampered  men  and  women 
of  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  .  .  .  We  have  in  this  metropolis 
(London),  to  a  still  greater  extent  than  in  Edinburgh,  our  impostors, 
and  we  regret  to  say  our  false  brothers,  who  do  us  more  injury  than 
the  quacks.  Were  the  homoeopaths  invariably  left  in  the  difficulties 
into  which  their  presumption  and  their  dishonesty  frequently  lead 
them,  their  credit  with  the  public  would  long  ago  have  been  de- 
stroyed. But  when  physicians  of  hitherto  good  name  consent  to  meet 
such  men,  and  thus  vouch  for  the  propriety  of  their  proceedings,  they 
are  tkistly  aided  in  their  scandalous  and  nefarious  trade,  .  .  .  The 
monstrous  alliance  now  proceeding  between  regulars  and  quacks 
might  surely  deserve  the  exertion  of  collegiate  authority.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  Dr.  Henderson,  the  homoeopathic  professor  of  pathology 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  condign  disgrace  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  every  other  professor,  be  it  spoken/^"  "What  sort  of 
pathology  does  this  man  teach?  etc.,  etc,  etc."  It  is  needless  to  carry 
these  quotations  further,  or  to  allude  to  many  similar  occurrences  in 
this  country.  I  could  tell  of  so-called  **  homoeopathic  homicides.^-  "  of 
the  attempted  wholesale  expulsion  of  at  least  sixty  members  from  one 
society  at  one  time,  the  offending  cause  being  nothing  but  a  differ- 
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ence  in  therapeutic  belief.  I  could  tell  even  of  students  refusing  to 
hear  an  old,  eloquent  and  learned  divine  deliver  a  valedictory  address 
at  a  public  commencement,  because  he  was  known  to  be  favorable  to 
"the  schism/' 

I  well  recollect  that  my  preceptor,  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Helmuth,  holding 
the  Chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  a  man  of  high  honor  and  a  modest, 
though  constant,  student,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1 822-1 823,  had  been  convinced  by  practical  experiments 
upon  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  homoeopathic  law,  and  had  adopted 
it  in  his  practice.  Many  of  his  friends  were  professors  in  the  Medical 
Colleges  of  Philadelphia ;  and  I  remember  the  feelings  of  pain  with 
which  he  would  relate,  day  after  day,  the  outrageous  discourtesies  to 
which  he  was  subjected.  His  early  associates,  men  he  had  known 
for  years,  avoided  him,  and  he  was  tabooed  both  social  and  pro- 
fessional intercourse.  I  well  remember  that  in  those  days  there  were 
monthly  professional  social  gatherings,  called  **  Wis  tar  parties," 
originated  by  Caspar  Wistar,  the  celebrated  anatomist  (and  I  believe 
they  are  continued  to  this  day),  which  were  held  in  high  repute  by 
the  profession.  The  cards  of  invitation  (I  can  see  them  now)  were 
peculiar  in  their  engraving.  These,  which  I  used  to  see  frequently 
upon  his  table,  stopped  as  if  by  magic,  when  it  became  known  that 
he  had  become  a  homoeopathist  In  other  words,  he  was  cast  out  as 
a  renegade  and  a  miscreant 

Professional  and  social  ostracism  by  the  old  school  was  the  lot  of 
every  homoeopathist,  and  from  the  more  rabid  the  most  odious 
epithets  and  insinuations  were  unsparingly  applied  This  animosity 
was  carried  to  such  an  extent — in  Philadelphia,  at  least — that  the 
oldest  and  best  ties  of  friendship  were  severed;  and  as  lately  in 
England  a  respectable  and  honest  old  school  practitioner  was  turned 
upon  by  nine  "regulars,"  and  placed  under  the  ban  of  excommu- 
nication, because  he  had  dared  to  prescribe,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  his  own  school,  in  an  institution  to  which  were  attached 
homoeopathic  practitioners,  so  in  this  country  whole  families  were 
parted  because  a  relation  saw  fit  to  call  upon  or  was  interested  in  a 
homoeopathic  practitioner.  No  homoeopathist,  avowed  or  even  sus- 
pected, was  allowed  a  place  in  the  medical  societies  to  which  (bear 
in  mind)  he  belonged.  No  homoeopathist  was  permitted  to  darken  the 
doors  of  a  hospital ;  no  homoeopathic  communication  on  any  subject 
was  allowed  to  appear  in  a  medical  journal.  Nay,  students,  wishing 
to  study  according  to  the  old  school  tenets,  could  not  matriculate  if 
the  preceptor  was  suspected  of  being  even  tinged  with  the  heresy. 
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The  introductoxy  lectures  in  the  medical  colleges  in  Philadelphia, 
where  I  lived  at  that  time,  sneered  at  us ;  the  students  jeered  at  us ; 
not  only  thus,  but  were  actually  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  company 
with  us  by  any  old-school  doctor.  They  were  the  physicians,  we  the 
charlatans ;  they  the  regulars,  we  the  irregulars ;  they  the  doctors,  we 
the  quacks ;  they  the  wise  men,  and  we  the  fools  ;  they  the  honest 
men,  and  we  the  knaves.  I  am  putting  this  strongly,  but  I  am  tell- 
ing what  I  know,  and  am  telling  it  for  a  purpose.  Those  gentlemen 
who  are  ten  years  my  seniors  in  the  profession,  could  tell  you  more. 
A  wound  may  heal,  forgiveness  may  be  perfect,  as  it  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  but  the  cicatrix  is  there ;  it  stays  till  death,  it  cannot  be 
forgotten,  and  will  contract  in  bad  weather. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  were  the  homoeopathists  to  do  ? 
Were  they,  believing  honestly  in  what  they  professed,  to  bow  down 
before  the  majority  and  actually  become  the  knaves,  or  the  frauds 
their  enemies  represented  them  ?  Were  they,  believing  one  thing,  to  be 
dishonest  enough  to  practice  another,  or  were  they  forced,  actually 
driven,  pushed  to  the  extremity  by  the  cry  of  **no  quarter,"  extermi- 
nation and  disgrace,  to  join  themselves  together — to  do  as  did  the  early 
Christians  of  the  catacombs,  become  a  sect  And  so  (hey  did,  and  so, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  do  they  remain  to  this  day. 

Driven  then  by  this  relentless  persecution,  was  it  wonderful  that  a 
disposition  to  retaliation  and  a  complete  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
developed  among  the  earlier  homoeopathists  ?  was  it  a  wonder  that 
these  old-school  men — and  they  were  all  old-school  men — ^graduated 
from  the  best  colleges  in  America  and  in  Europe,  who  had  been 
driven  to  the  wall  because  they  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
when  they  found  all  colleges,  hospitals,  societies,  journals,  all  the 
avenues  of  n^edicsd  knowledge  and  medical  experience,  save,  per- 
haps»  individual  reading,  closed  against  them ;  when  they  discov- 
ered that  men  of  less  education  and  poorer  qualifications  sneered 
at  them;  when  they,  grown  gray  in  the  profession,  and  who  had 
held  responsible  positions  in  the  community,  were  snubbed  by  strip- 
lings, the  ink  on  whose  diplomas  was  scarcely  dry,  and  the  discour- 
tesy approved  by  the  mass  of  the  majority,  that  these  men  fought, 
and  fought  hard — for  they  were  no  cowards — for  the  principles  they 
professed  ?  Was  it  wonderful,  I  say,  that  they  gave  too  wide  a  range 
to  the  formula,  believed  too  implicitly  in  the  curability  of  all  dis- 
eases, and  were  tempted  to  allow  symptomatology  to  absorb  all  the 
other  collateral  branches  of  medicine — to  abjure  all  that  was  good  as 
well  as  bad  in  the  old  school,  and,  knowing  from  their  own  expe- 
rience the  uncertainty  and  changeability  of  its  therapeutics,  to  cast  it 
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out  as  a  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  medicine  and  have  done  with  it 
forever  ?  At  the  times  of  which  I  speak  I  have  heard  an  educated 
homoeopathic  physician — a  man  of  high  honor  and  sensitive  in  the 
extreme — who  had  been  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  social  and  profes- 
sional scorn  of  his  brethren,  state  that. he  considered  it  an  actual  dis- 
grace to  have  in  his  library  any  allopathic  literature  whatever.  And 
so,  on  both  sides  the  breach  between  the  schools  widened,  and  so 
the  homoeopathists  in  the  United  States  became  sectarian. 

How  this  was  accomplished  in  this  State  is  well  told  by  Dr.  D.  B. 
SL  John  Roosa  in  the  anniversary  discourse  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  last  November.  Speaking  of  the  high 
position  occupied  by  medicine  before  the  tirade  against  homoeopathy 
began,  he  says  :  "But  not  content  with  its  high  position  as  recognized 
by  the  political  power  of  the  commonwealth,  the  medical  profession 
undertook  to  repress  opinion  on  practice  as  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. The  heresy  was  not  a9  to  the  ascertained  facts  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  it  was  not  a  question  as  to  how  the  human  body  was 
constituted,  as  to  what  was  the  structure  of  the  heart  or  liver,  but  as 
to  what  drugs  were  to  be  given  in  cases  of  ascertained  disease,  and 
as  to  what  was  the  principle  upon  which  they  acted — heresy,  in  short, 
on  subjects,  however  it  may  have  been  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  there 
is  no  orthodoxy  now.  These  new  heretics  were  not  like  the  Thom- 
sonians,  uneducated  men,  but  trained  in  the  same  schools  as  other 
members  of  the  profession  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  the  county 
societies  and  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  In  1842,  in  the  pas^ 
turages  of  Orange  County,  the  fight  waxed  so  warm  that  the  couir^y^. 
society  forbade  a  homoeopathic  physician  from  practising  within  its 
jurisdiction.  This  fatal  step  caused  the  persecuted  sect  to  appeal  to  the 
Legislature,  which  not  only  deprived  the  county  societies  from  pre- 
venting those  to  whom  they  objected  from  practising,  but  also 
allowed  anybody  to  practice  who  chose  to  call  himself  a  physician." 

And  so  in  this  Commonwealth  we  became  the  new-school  sect,  in 
opposition  to  the  old-school  sect,  and  so  we  remam  to  this  day.  But 
as  time  passed,  as  the  predictions  (some  of  which  I  have  already 
noted)  of  our  downfall  and  decay  were  unrealized ;  as  knowledge 
infused  dignity  into  the  new  school;  when  epidemics  of  severe  charac- 
ter tested  the  truth  of  tlie  doctrine  of  Hahnemann  ;  when  the  people 
began  to  observe  the  results  of  the  practice ;  when  colleges  were 
organized  and  hospitals  erected ;  periodicals  issued  and  books  pub- 
lished ;  when  various  legislative  bodies  granted  charters  to  educa- 
tional and  charitable  enterprises,  the  advanced  men  of  the  old  school 
began  to  look  more  dispassionately  into  the  workings  of  the  "sec- 
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tarians,"  and  the  new  school  acknowledged  the  greatness  and  the 
majesty  of  medicine,  as  a  whole,  and  that  a  mere  knowledge  of 
therapeutics  did  not  constitute  the  entire  qualifications  of  the 
practitioner. 

But  it  was  a  difficult  matter  immediately  after  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy for  either  side  to  make  any  advancement  toward  unity.  It  was 
surely  the  position  of  those  who  had  been  so  vilely  treated  to  await 
patiently  some  sort  of  acknowledgement  of  the  grievous  wrongs  that 
had  been  done ;  and  now  it  has  come,  only  in  its  beginning,  to  be 
sure,  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  but  certainly,  nevertheless. 

The  arrogant  assumption,  the  bitter  invective,  the  bigoted  intol- 
erance, the  persistent  ridicule  which  soiled  the  pages  of  magazines 
that  chronicled,  under  the  same  covers,  the  work  of  great  men  in 
every  department  of  medicine,  have  died  away ;  a  few  embers  of 
the  persecuting  fire  occasionally  flash  into  an  evanescent  flame,  but 
no  harm  is  done.  The  old  school  no  longer  sets  itself  up  as  a  mysti- 
cal medical  cultus,  to  deviate  from  the  laws  of  which  is  death  or  ban- 
ishment, for  it  has  discovered  that  at  present,  at  least,  no  orthodoxy 
exists  in  medicine ;  at  this  moment  it  is  suflering  from  mental  indi- 
gestion. The  good  old  dose  of  medical  ethics,  once  supposed  so  use- 
ful in  purifying  and  preserving  from  contamination  the  body  politic, 
has  proved  a  source  of  continued  irritation  to  its  advanced  and  edu- 
cated medical  stomach,  and  symptoms  both  novel  and  strange  are  in 
a  continued  state  of  development,  which  indicate  to  the  careful  prog- 
nosticator,  who  has  silently  watched  the  evolutions  which  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  medical  body,  that  some  of  the  old  acrid  and  nau- 
seating components  of  the  ethical  pill  must  be  omitted,  or  that  old 
physic  will  die,  leaving  behind  two  sons — Old  Code^  who  was 
acquainted  with  Hippocrates,  and  who  moves  encumbered  still  with 
a  coat  of  antiquated  mail ;  and  New  Code^  who  is  acquainted  with 
Hahnemann,  and  who  sincerely  laments  the  injudicious  persecutions 
showered  by  his  elder  brother  upon  the  homoeopaths. 

The  aspect  of  the  times  bears  witness  to  these  facts.  The  former 
so-called  quackery  has  been  raised  in  the  estimation  of  a  certain  par* 
Hon  of  the  old  school  to  a  respectable  position,  and  is  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  means  by  which  disease  may  be  cured  Hahnemann 
himself,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  materially  differ  from  his 
views,  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  reformers  in  medicine. 

Last  June,  Sir  Wm.  Stokes,  in  delivering  the  Cavendish  lecture, 
**0n  the  Altered  Relations  of  Surgery  to  Medicine,"  used  the  fol- 
lowing significant  language  in  reference  to  the  varied  methods  of 
curing  disease:  "I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  foundation  and 
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advocacy  of  varied  systems  which  prevailed  at  different  eras,  as  for 
example,  the  dogmatists,  eclectics,  the  methodists,  astrologists  and 
alchemists."  Mark,  if  you  please,  in  this  company  homoeopathy  is 
not  named.  At  the  period  to  which  I  have  c.lluded  in  the  early  part 
of  this  address  the  followers  of  Hahnemann  were  classed  with  the 
astrologists  and  soothsayers  of  old.  '*And,"  continues  Sir  William, 
"  in  later  times  to  the  schools  of  CuUen,  Brown,  Broussais  and  Hahne- 
mann." Surely  this  places  the  founder  of  homoeopathy  in  a  position 
and  in  a  company  to  be  respected.  He  is  **  quack"  no  more  ;  he  is 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  medicine. 

Dr.  St  John  Roosa,  in  his  address  last  November,  says :  "Shall  we 
say  that  a  medical  man  is  unfit  for  professional  association  because 
he  brings  himself  to  believe  that  scarlatina  can  be  checked  by  infinit- 
esmal  doses  of  belladonna,  or  that  quinine  or  antipyrine  will  cut  off 
typhoid  fever,  or  that  electricity  will  cure  cataract,  or  sulphide  of  cal- 
cium will  abort  inflammation,  any  one  of  which  opinions  is  resolutely 
held  by  well  educated  and  experienced  men  and  as  firmly  denied  by 
others.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  seriously  with  those  who  would  drwe  out 
men  from  a  learned  profession^  not  because  their  attainments  are  insuffi- 
cient, or  their  moral  character  defective,  but  because  they  are  believed  to 
hold  erroneous  notions  in  the  Materia  Medica  and  in  Therapeutics^  Could 
more  liberal,  upright  or  manly  statements  than  these,  made  as  they 
are  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  this  State,  be  brought  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  altered  position  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  old  school  ? 

Dr.  Kenneth  Millican,  a  distinguished  old-school  surgeon,  whose 
stubborn  refusal  to  be  boycotted  by  his  colleagues,  gave  rise  to  the 
now  celebrated  odium  medicum  controversy,  thus  writes  :  * '  When  first 
the  doctrine,  or  rather  the  therapeutic  rule,  'let  likes  be  cured  by 
likes,'  was  enunciated  by  Hahnemann,  it  was  received  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  at  large  with  derision  and  scouted  as  an  axiomatic 
absurdity But  now  all  that  is  changed.  We,  of  the  regu- 
lar profession,  admit  that  there  are  individual  cases  where  a  drug 
which,  in  the  healthy  body,  in  large  doses  will  produce  certain  symp- 
toms, will  in  small  doses  cure  similar  symptoms  arising  from  the 

disease The  difference  becomes  no  longer  one  of  the 

first  principles,  no  longer  one  of  kind,  but  one  of  degree,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  predetermined  impossibility  of  an  honest  agree- 
ment in  consultation  as  to  the  drug  indicated  in  a  given  case." 

Regarding  this  very  same  controversy,  the  London  Times  (January 
20th,  1888),  whose  columns  had  been  always  closed  to  the  homoeo- 
paths, after  publishing  the  extensive  correspondence  of  both  parties, 
in  a  final  editorial,  which  I  wish  I  could  read  to  you  entire,  says : 
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"We  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  fling  charges  of  knavery  and 
folly,  either  alternatively  or  cumulatively,  at  men  taught  by  the  same 
teachers,  trained  at  the  same  schools,  and  declared  qualified  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  by  the  same  authorities  as  themselves.  To  call  a 
man  a  fool,  who  holds  exactly  the  same  diploma  as  the  men  wha 
abuse  him,  merely  because  he  differs  upon  some  medical  subtlety 
which  laymen  are  told  they  cannot  form  any  opinion  about,  has  the 
effect  of  filling  the  lay  mind  with  distrust  of  the  very  certificates  upon 
the  strength  of  which  the  doctors  challenge  our  confidence."  It  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  occupy  your  attention  with  more  quotations  to  prove 
how  time  has  changed  the  sentiments  of  many  indwidual  gentlemen  of 
the  old  school  and  completely  altered  public  opinion. 

To  complete  these  proofs,  however,  I  must  for  a  moment  call 
attention  to  one  most  important  fact,  and  that  is,  the  recommendatioft 
of  drugs  homoeopathic  to  disease  in  homoeopathic  doses,  to  be  found 
in  the  advanced  old-school  text-books. 

Lauder  Brunton,  Bartholow,  Phillips,  Jacobi  and  others  make  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  such  medicines  in  minute  doses  for  certain 
diseases.  To  my  mind  it  is  of  the  smaliesi  possible  import^  whether 
these  gentlemen  of  the  allopathic  sect  make  acknowledgment  of  the 
sources  from  which  they  derive  the  knowledge  of  the  drugs  they  so 
confidently  recommend.  7%ey  know  where  they  got  it  We  know 
where  they  got  it.  It  was  dug  from  the  homoeopathic  materia  med- 
ica,  **  on  the  sly"  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expression),  and  the 
homoeopathy  they  teach  is  perceptible  at  the  first  reading,  explain  it 
as  they  may.  Let  such  authors  appropriate  for  the  present  all  they 
desire ;  we  can  afford  it  Let  them  prescribe  mere. ,  cor.  and  colo- 
cynth  for  dysentery  ;  ipecac  for  vomiting ;  Pulsatilla  for  orchitis  ;  nux 
vomica  for  dyspepsia  ;  arnica  for  bruises ;  sulphide  of  calcium  for  ab- 
scess, aconite  for  pneumonia  and  bi-chloride  of  mercury  for  diphtheria. 

Still  more  :  let  them  have  these  medicines  prepared  in  attenuated 
doses  called  '* parvules,'^  or  triturated  and  moulded  into  tablets  called 
**  Iriiuraies"  or  done  up  in  what  are  known  as  **  dosimetric  granules^ 
packed  in  diminutive  vials,  arranged  side  by  side  in  morocco  cases, 
each  bottle  resembling  each  other  in  size,  color,  form  and  contents, 
to  be  carried  in  the  old-school  pocket,  dispensed  at  the  bedside  by  old 
school  doctors,  for  the  welfare  of  the  old  school  patient  It  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  saddle  bag  and  big  bottle  treatment  of  a  past 
generation.  It  is  really  not  only  homoeopathic  therapeutics,  but 
homceopathic  posology  as  well.  It  extends  the  belief  in  homoeopathy 
and  the  patients  thank  God  for  the  change. 
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While  these  remarkable  transformations  have  been  taking  place  in 
the  old  school,  it  would  be  unfair  to  its  members  and  to  ourselves  to 
omit  mention  of  the  singular  mutations  which  have  pccurred  among 
the  homoeopaths.  There  exists  at  present  at  least  two  distinct  sects  in 
the  school.  There  are  those  who,  while  they  believe  implicitly  in 
the  formula  simUia  similibus  curan/ur,  as  covering  the  widest  field  in 
therapeutics,  are  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  always  be  applied,  first,  be- 
cause the  materia  medica  is  imperfect;  -and,  second,  because  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  often  insufficient;  who  believe  that  there  are 
methods  of  curing  disease  other  than  the  homoeopathic  ;  who  consider 
it  necessary  for  the  physician  to  understand  as  perfectly  as  the  short 
span  of  his  life  will  permit  the  varied  collateral  branches  of  medical 
science ;  who  believe  the  dose  to  be  a  secondary  consideration  and 
not  an  essential ;  who,  while  they  revere  Hahnemann  as  a  scientist 
and  a  scholar  and  as  the  founder  of  a  distinct  school  of  medicine, 
do  not  coincide  with  many  of  his  ideas  ;  who  regard  the  welfare  of 
the  sick  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering  above  mere  adherence  to  a 
principle,  and  hesitate  not  if  they  are  unable  to  find  the  similimum  to 
prescribe  what  best  they  can  obtain  from  the  experience  of  any  other 
school. 

There  is  another  sect,  the  Hahnemann  Homoeopaths,  who  believe 
in  the  universality  of  the  homoeopathic  law,  and  in  its  never-failing 
application  ;  who  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  only  law  to  be  followed 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  that  all  other  methods  must  be  abjured; 
that  palliation,  other  than  on  the  principle  of  similars,  is  wrong  and 
prejudicial  to  the  patient ;  who  regard  the  question  of  dose  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  homoeopathy ;  who  believe  in  the  development  of  the 
medicinal  or  curative  virtues  of  a  drug,  by  trituration  or  succussion  up 
to  the  highest  possible  potencies ;  who  look  with  disfavor  upon  the 
alternation  of  remedies ;  and  some  of  whom,  I  think  not  all,  regard 
the  single  dose  of  a  remedy  prescribed  for  the  totality  of  the  symptoms 
sufficient  to  cure  the  ailment  for  which  it  is  prescribed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  I  have  endeavored,  as  dispas- 
sionately as  I  am  able,  to  describe  the  general  beliefs  of  the  parties 
as  a  whole,  and  that  that  of  the  Hahnemann  Homoeopaths  is  vested 
fn  the  master  Hahnemann  and  all  of  his  teachings,  while  that  of  the 
homoeopath  is  vested  in  the  formula  which  Hahnemann  discovered. 
It  is  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  latter  class  that  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  old  school  toward  the  new  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 

Both  of  these  sects  are,  no  doubt,  honest  in  their  convictions, 
and  we  are  bound,  as  fellow  members  of  this  society,  to  respect  each 
other's  convictions ;  but,  after  all,  when  we  come  to  look  minutely 
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into  the  matter,  the  difference  between  us  (I  belong  to  the  former 
sect)  is  more  in  degree  than  in  kind,  save  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
dosage.  The  fundamental  principle  at  the  bottom  is  the  law  of  simi- 
lars, the  one  party,  however,  giving  it  a  wider  scope  than  the  former. 
One  declares  that  it  embraces  the  entire  field  of  therapeutics,  while 
the  other  contends  that  at  the  present  time  it  can  only  be  applied  to  a 
portion  thereof.  So  far  as  the  principle  of  dosage  is  concerned,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  law  regarding  it  The  question  of  posol- 
ogy  must  forever  remain  a  matter  of  experience,  judgment  and  skill. 

There  are  no  two  temperaments  exactly  alike  ;  there  are  no  two 
constitutions  exactly,  alike.  One  man  can  take  a  refreshing  exercise 
which  would  disable  another.  Some  articles  of  food  are  prejudicial  to 
one  person  and  beneficial  to  another,  and  therefore  I  rest  content  with 
the  words  of  Hahnemann,  and  let  us  take  them  to  heart  He  says,  on 
page  79  of  his  Organon  :  "The  first  and  sole  duty  of  the  physician  is  to 
restore  health  to  the  sick.  This  is  the  true  art  of  healing  " ;  and  on 
page  203,  *'  The  question  that  now  suggests  itself  is  to  discover  what 
may  be  the  degree  of  minuteness  of  the  dose  best  calculated  to  render 
the  salutary  effects  intended  to  be  produced  certain  and  gentle,  that  is, 
to  say  how  far  the  dose  of  a  homoeopathic  remedy  in  any  given  case 
of  disease  ought  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  derive  from  it  the  best  pos- 
sible cure."  His  next  words  are  important  "It  may  be  readily 
conceived  that  no  theoretical  conjecture  will  furnish  an  answer  to  this 
problem,  .and  that  it  is  not  by  such  means  we  can  establish,  in  respect  to 
each  individual  medicine,  the  quantity  of  the  dose  that  suffices  to  produce 
the  homoeopathic  effect  and  accomplish  a  prompt  and  gentle  cure.  No 
reasonings ,  however  ingenious,  will aoailin  this  instance.  It  is  by  pure  ex- 
periments,  only,  and  precise  observations  that  this  object  can  be  at- 
tained,'*   .    .    . 

Let  us,  therefore,  have  recorded  for  present  instruction  and  future 
reference  the  name  of  the  drug  that  cures.  That  is  sufficient  for  me, 
and  if  the  posological  mention  is  distasteful  to  either  party,  let  the 
potency  be  left  out  altogether.  It  is  homoeopathy  and  not  posology 
that  this  society  advocates,  and  as  in  the  latter  every  man  must  act 
from  his  own  experiments,  pray  allow  him  so  to  do.  Let  us  remem- 
ber, as  old  Epictetus  says :  Every  matter  has  two  handles  by  which  it 
can  be  grasped  The  homoeopathist  seizes  one  handle  of  the  poso- 
logical balloon  with  a  grasp  of  iron  and  strives  to  set  it  free,  damning 
the  Hahnemannian  because  he  uses  the  high  potencies,  calling  him  a 
spiritualist  and  an  exclusionist,  forgetting  that  the  Hahnemannian  has 
hold  of  the  other  handle,  endeavoring  to  send  the  inflated  bubble  his 
own  way,  while  he  damns  the  rationalist,  and  calls  him  a  radical  and 
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a  mongrel.    And  while  thus  they  tug,  they  shout  in  chorus  the  lines  of 
the  good  old  hymn,  with  but  a  word  of  alteration, 

"  That  dose,  though  all  hell  shall  endeavor  to  shake, 
I  will  never,  no  never,  no  never  forsake." 

Why,  gentlemen,  omit  the  dosage  question  entirely ;  let  it  not  once 
be  named  among  you.  To  my  mind  it  is  so  small  when  compared  to 
the  g^eat  problems  in  medicine,  the  advances  in  surgery,  the  wide 
fields  of  bacteriology,  the  newly-discovered  regions  in  gynecology 
and  obstetrics,  the  improvements  in  our  materia  medica,  the  medico- 
political  questions  of  the  times  and  the  advances  in  hygiene  and  thera- 
peutics, that  it  ought  not,  in  the  state  meetings,  to  be  discussed  at  all. 
Every  man  after  a  few  years'  practice  must  decide  the  question  as 
Hahnemann  says — by  his  own  experience;  and  so  let  him,  and  while 
he  does  so,  let  him  allow  to  every  other  man  a  similar  prerogative. 

These  are  the  metamorphoses  which  the  past  thirty  years  have 
brought  about  in  the  two  schools  of  medicine,  and  from  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  history  of  the  times,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  must 
yet  remain  homceopaths.  Until  the  old  school  of  medicine  allows  us  to 
exercise  our  own  judgment  in  therapeutics,  gives  us  free  access  to  its 
medical  societies  without  demanding  retractions,  grants  us  a  proper 
position  in  the  army  and  navy  of  our  country,  it  still  forces  upon  us 
that  sectarianism  which  it  affects  to  despise,  and  of  which  it  is  such  a 
sad  example.  That  some  of  its  members,  a  great  minority,  would 
allow  us  these  our  proper  rights  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  would  violently  oppose  such  recognition,  can  easily 
be  proven  by  any  medical  gentleman  of  this  society,  any  professor  in 
any  homoeopathic  college,  any  one  of  you  who  is  upon  the  staff  of  a 
homoeopathic  hospital  or  connected  with  a  homoeopathic  journal, 
applying  for  membership  to  an  allopathic  organization  of  any  kind. 
The  plan  was  tried  in  New  York  City,  and  we  all  know  the  conditions 
of  renunciation  imposed. 

If  we  relinquish  homoeopathy,  if  we  shut  up  our  hospitals,  close 
our  colleges,  wipe  out  our  journals,  disband  our  societies,  burn  our 
books  and  destroy  our  materia  medica,  an  affiliation  may  then  be  tol- 
erated.    I  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  this  society,  can  this  be  done  ? 

It  is  from  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  that  the  homoeopathists  of 
this  state,  with  such  preponderance  of  conflicting  opinion  against 
them,  and  with  the  remains  of  the  g^eat  antagonism  still  hanging 
heavy  to  the  skirts  of  the  allopathic  sectarians,  while  there  still  exists 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country  sufficient  bigotry,  intolerance  and 
cowardice  to   allow   an   entire  medical  faculty  of  the  old  school  to 
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countenance  and  uphold  a  dastardly  attack  of  nearly  two  hundred 
students  upon  one  single  homoeopath,  and  his  forcible  ejection  into 
the  street,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  belief  in  homoeopathy ;  when 
the  feeling  runs  still  so  strong  against  our  school  that  a  member 
of  a  state  society  rises  in  his  place  and,  without  remonstrance  or  re- 
buke, declares  that  the  homoeopathists  are  '^  murderers  and  worse  than 
murderers,"  and  "  that  every  homoeopath  should  be  hung  until  he  was 
dead  three  times/'  When  these  things  still  exist  we  cannot  trust  our 
graduates  to  the  mercies  of  a  single  board  of  medical  examiners,  even 
if  there  be  a  separate  examiner  in  therapeutics  and  materia  medica 
for  each  school.  To  omit  examinations  on  these  two  important 
factors  of  medical  proficiency  (by  far  the  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  public  good)  would,  it  appears  to  me,  nullify  the  object  for 
which  the  board  is  proposed.  The  simplest  and  best  method,  as  there 
are  two  distinct  schools  recognized  by  the  legislature,  is  to  petition  for 
a  board  entirely  composed  of  homoeopathic  physicians ;  as  we  have 
our  own  hospitals,  colleges  and  societies,  let  us  have,  at  least  for  the 
present,  our  own  examining  board ;  then  all  objections  regarding  fair- 
ness, political  interests,  etc.,  will  be  removed,  and  much  unnecessary 
controversy  avoided. 

An  independent  examination  is  alway  desirable ;  the  college  that 
fears  it  is  the  college  that  is  conscious  of  its  inherent  weakness.  As 
Dr.  Roosa  well  says  :  If  such  requirements  are  necessary  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  paupers  in  hospitals,  for  the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  why  should  they  be  withheld  from  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen ?  The  New  York  Homoeopathic  College  for  years  has  adopted 
this  independent  method  of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  her  grad- 
uates by  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Censors,  composed  of  upright 
and  honorable  men  in  the  profession,  who  are  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  institution,  and  are  given  the  power  to  reject  any  candidate 
over  the  heads  of  the  faculty,  if  not  satisfied  with  his  medical  acquire- 
ments. These  examinations  by  a  state  board  should  be  strict,  but 
fair,  not  entered  upon  to  display  the  knowledge  of  the  questioner,  but 
to  draw  out  the  learning  of  the  student,  always  remembering  that 
the  very  difference  of  position  between  the  two  (the  one  assured,  the 
other  uncertain)  is  sufficient  to  rattle  the  brains  of  very  well  qualified 
young  men. 

In  the  remarks,  to  which  you  have  so  kindly  listened,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  point  out  the  position  of  homoeopathy  as  it  stands  to-day, 
to  show  that  the  homoeopaths  became  sectarian  through  the  persecution 
of  the  old  school,  which  by  this  very  persecution  established  its  own 
sectarianism  ;  that  the  violence  of  the  opposition  is  in  a  measure  sub- 
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siding  on  the  one  side,  while  momentous  changes  have  taken  place 
on  the  other,  but  that  still  renunciation  of  our  position  is  as  yet  pub- 
licly demanded  before  unity  can  be  effected,  and  that,  therefore,  until 
there  can  be  a  more  liberal  spirit  manifested  by  our  allopathic  friends 
(enemies  no  more),  we  must  continue  to  be  a  Homoeopathic  Society. 
If  this  is  sectarianism  you  will  readily  see  that  it  is  neither  dishonor- 
able nor  disgraceful  True  sectarianism  is  compatible  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  learning ;  while  it  is  firm  for  the  preservation  of  its 
rights,  it  has  the  greatest  toleration  for  the  opinions  of  others.  In 
£act,  I  might  say  that,  throughout  all  the  world,  in  theology  and 
in  medicine,  sectarianism  is  "the  authorized  expression  of  doc- 
trine, the  definite  intellectual  expression  of  belief"  I  hold  that  if 
sectarianism  had  been  a  bar  to  its  progress,  medicine  to-day  would 
be  an  incongruous  mass  of  poorly  ascertained  facts;  for,  from  the  time 
that  the  sons  of  Hippocrates  founded  the  dogmatists,  to  the  period 
when  the  allopathic  sect  forced  the  homoeopaths  to  become  sectarian, 
the  history  of  medicine  is  the  history  of  sects,  all  having  more  or  less 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  medical  science;  nay,  more,  the 
majority  of  the  illustrious  leaders  in  medicine  (not  surgery)  whose 
names  have  descended  to  our  own  times  as  acknowledged  fathers  in 
medicine  were  sectarians. 

Draco  founded  the  DogmoHsis,  Seraphion,  of  Alexandria,  originated 
the  Empirics^  while  at  Laodicea,  Thermison  divided  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  and  developed  the  Meihodtcs,  To  Aretaeus,  of  Cappadocia, 
the  Pneumatisis  owed  their  origin,  w^hile  through  the  exertions  of 
Archigenes  the  Eclectics  rose  to  prominence.  Galen  was  a  terrible 
sectarian,  and  Paracelsus,  who  burnt  his  books,  originated  the  first 
sect  of  *^  Chemists  "  .  The  Humoralisis  were  succeeded  by  the  Viicdists 
and  the  Sotidists.  Stahl,  with  his  anima,  founded  the  Spiriiualisis  ; 
Hoffman  was  a  sectarian  ;  Van  Helmont  was  a  sectarian  ;  Boerhaave 
was  a  sectarian  ;  Cullen,  Brown  and  Sydenham,  all  founded  or  modi- 
fied a  system  of  their  own,  and  consequently  were  sectarian.  We 
honor  their  immortal  names  to-day.  They  will  exist  while  medicine 
has  a  history. 

But  since  Galen's  time,  the  man  who  has  exerted  the  most  pro- 
found influence  in  the  profession,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  practice 
have  left  an  indelible  impress  on  the  medicine  of  this  century,  whose 
position  as  a  reformer,  now  gradually  being  recognized  by  the  medi- 
cal world,  will  yet  shine  refulgent  among  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
history  of  medicine  is  Samuel  Hahnemann,  the  discoverer  and  the 
enunciator  of  the  law  ^^Simtlia  simUibus  curarUur" 
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The  area  that  medicine  covers  to-day  is  so  immense  that  its  con- 
templation alone  is  a  matter  of  time  and  difficulty.  Its  tentacles  ex- 
tend in  every  direction,  and  draw  into  it,  either  immediately  or 
remotely,  so  many  abstract  sciences,  that  the  thoughtful  scholar  must 
stand  amazed  at  the  boundless  realms  before  him.  Both  as  a  science 
and  an  art  its  antiquity  unfolds  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  centuries, 
and  its  archives  are  ablaze  with  the  names  of  the  illustrious  men  of 
past  and  present  generations.  But  its  dignity  and  its  beauty  rest  not 
either  in  the  magnitude  of  its  proportions,  its  antiquity  or  the  immensity 
of  its  knowledge ;  above  all  these,  and  shining  through  the  vista  of 
the  ages,  shedding  a  benignant  light  over  all  systems,  all  controversies, 
and  all  schools  that  have  existed,  purifying  the  errors,  which  have 
been  many,  and  illuminating  the  good,  which  has  been  great,  is  that 
grand  catholicity  of  purpose  which,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to 
the  present,  has  focused  all  its  efforts  upon  one  great  object,  one  almost 
divine  purpose — the  relief  from  suffering  of  that  being  whom  God 
created  in  His  own  image. 

So  long,  my  friends,  as  strong  minds,  minds  that  reason  for  them- 
selves, exist  in  the  medical,  or  in  any  other  profession,  there  will  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  uncertain  and  variable  points  of  doc- 
trine. It  has  been  the  history  of  the  past,  it  is  the  history  of  the 
present,  and  it  will  be  the  history  of  the  future. 

Unity  between  the  schools,  as  they  exist  to-day,  can  never  be  ac- 
complished by  legislation  ;  it  can  never  be  brought  about  by  contro- 
versy, and  still  less  by  the  abnegation  of  a  name ;  but  it  can  be  devel- 
oped by  that  high  degree  of  knowledge,  that  cultivation  of  the  mental 
faculties,  which,  in  its  perfection,  is  able  to  eliminate  self  from  science 
and  can  allow  each  school  io  freely  and  frankly  acknowledge  the  good 
existing  in  the  other.  Then,  both  possessing  that  unity  of  purpose, 
which  has  always  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  medical  profession, 
each  will  grant  to  the  other  the  unrestrained  right  to  accomplish  the 
great  end  as  conscience  and  experience  may  dictate ;  and  a  harmony 
will  result,  which  will  not  only  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  profession, 
but  for  the  good  of  suffering  humanity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  October  23rd,  1857. 

Prof.  Charles  J.  Hempel, 

Dear  Sib: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Stadenta  of  the  Homoeopathio  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 

▼uiia,  held  October  22nd ;  upon  motion  of  L.  A.  Falligant»  of  Georgiai  seconded  by 

Wm.  H.  King,  of  Canada  West,  John  H.  ThomaB,  of  Pennsjlvania,  was  called  to 

preside,  and  William  H.  Malin,  of  German  town,  to  act  as  Secretary. 

The  following  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Be»olvedf  That  a  Committee  consisting  of  one  Student  from  each  State  or 
Country  represented  in  the  College,  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  wait  upon 
Professor  Hempel,  and  request  of  him  a  copy  of  his  Introductory  Address,  as 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  for  publication. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  first  Matriculants  of  each  State  or  Country  to 

oonstitute  this  Committee :  whereupon,  it  was  further 

Retolvedy  That  the  President  act  as  Chairman  of  said  Committee,  and  that  the 
Committee  be  authorised  to  take  proper  measures  to  secure  the  publication  of  the 
Address,  if  agreeable  to  Professor  HempeL 

The  Committee  as  appointed,  consists  of  the  following  named  gentiemen : 

Chairman,  JOHN  H.  THOMAS,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wm.  H.  King,  Canada  West.  E.  H.  Coombs,  Virginia. 

A.  A.  De  Verona,  Cuba.  F.  M.  Angell,  Louisiana. 

John  D.  Tabor,  Massachusetts.  J.  H.  Billingsley,  Kentucky.' 

L.  A.  Falligant,  Georgia.  Geo.  S.  Albee,  Michigan. 

\  ohn  Helm,  New  Jersey.  Geo.  A.  Redman,  New  York. 

'ames  B.  Bell,  Maine.  J.  A.  Steele,  M.D.,  Vermont. 

ohn  a.  Styles,  Connecticut.  F.  S.  Smith,  Maryland. 

A.  H.  liAiDLow,  Pennsylvania.  Thos.  G.  Edwards,  Texas. 

ResoUtdy  That  the  Secretary  ftimish  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  to 
be  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  Professor  Hempel. 

JOHN  H.  THOMAS,  PrtndenL 
W.  H.  MA  LIN,  Seerttaiy. 


REPLY. 

Philadelphia,  October  26th,  1857. 

John  H.  Thomas,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Publication,  and  others,  etc. 
Gehtleitbh  : 

It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  my  Introductory  Address,  for 
publication.  I  feel  truly  grateful  for  your  kind  appreciation  of  my  efforts  in  behalf 
of  tiie  sacred  cause  of  Homoeopathy;  I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  if  we  will  but  do 
our  duty  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  our  School,  of  which  the  Homceopathio 
College  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  most  commendable  and  brilliant  representative,  in  this 
and  all  other  countries,  will  soon  command  an  influence  which  must  result  in  the 
universal  triumph  of  our  Cause. 

With  my  wannest  wishes  for  your  success  and  happiness, 

I  remain,  most  truly,  your  fHend, 

CHABLES  J.  HBMPBL. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  : 

It  seems  desirable  that  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
when  the  duties  of  an  important  department  of  this  College 
are  about  to  be  discharged  by  a  new  teacher,  he  should  lay 
before  his  audience  a  statement  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  our  School,  as  he  imderstands  them,  and  as  he  will,  of 
course,  take  every  legitimate  opportunity  of  presenting  them 
to  his  Class.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  the  more  immediate  busi- 
ness of  my  firiend  and  colleague,  the  Professor  of  Practice 
and  of  Institutes,  to  explain  our  fundamental  law  and  its 
applicability  to  particular  cases  of  disease ;  but  the  depart- 
ment of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  over  which  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  preside,  and  the  department  of  Practice 
and  the  Institutes,  are  so  closely  united,  that  it  seems  next  to 
impossible  to  draw  a  precise  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  two  chairs,  and  their  incumbents  wiU  frequently  travel 
over  the  same  grounds,  with  more  or  less  unanimity,  or  more 
or  less  discrepancy,  in  their  views  and  reasonings.  The 
homoeopathicity  of  certain  drugs  to  certain  diseases;  the 
theory,  size  and  repetition  of  doses ;  the  nature  of  antipsoric 
remedies  and,  as  being  immediately  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  psora-theory  itself,  will 
constitute  legitimate  subjects  of  inquiry  both  in  my  own  hands 
and  in  the  hands  of  my  respected  colleague.  In  our  case  it 
is  pleasant  to  feel,  that  no  childish  scruples  of  professional 
etiquette  will  ever  interfere  with  that  full  and  free  develop- 
ment of  principles  which  is  demanded  by  the  philosophical 
unity  of  our  System,  and  which  every  true-hearted  physician, 
and  more  especially,  every  intelligent  and  high  minded  advo- 
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cate  of  our  own  great  Cause,  is  ever  anxious  to  cherish  as  the 
divine  birthright  of  professional  manhood* 

Having  offered  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  beg  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  you  the  following  subject  of  my  address : 

Doctrine  of  Homceopathy  ;  Theory  of  Small  Doses  ;  Universality 

OF  THE    HOMCEOPATHIC   LaW  ;    ItS  DiVINE  OrIGIN  ;    ItS    RELATION   TO 

THE  Human  Mind,  to  Education   and  Society;    the   Transient 
AND  THE  Permanent  in  the  Doctrines  of  Hahnemann. 

Hahnemann's  celebrated  formula  "  Similia  similibus,"  sym- 
bolises a  method  of  treatment  which  has  been  explained, 
attacked,  defended  by  such  a  host  of  medical  writers  that  the 
historical  importance  of  Homoeopathy  is  no  longer  questiona- 
ble.  It  is  only  the  wilfully  ignorant  who  dare  assert  that 
Homoeopathy  is  a  declining  himibug.  In  every  country,  in 
every  town,  and  we  might  almost  say,  in  every  viUage, 
Homoeopathy  has  reared  her  victorious  banner.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  no  longer  Hahnemann's  system,  the  system  of  a  man,  a 
method  tainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  its  keenly-observing, 
bold,  searching  and  comprehensive,  but  finite  and  fallible  in- 
ventor ;  Homoeopathy  stands  before  the  world  jn  the  shining 
robe  of  a  heavenly  truth,  a  Principle  which  the  Divine  Mind^ 
has  embodied  in  the  ultimate  facts  of  Nature,  where  the  cre- 
ated intellect  may  behold  its  fixedness  and  universality  with 
•all  the  burning  and  pious  enthusiasm  of  philosophical  believers. 

In  order  to  cure  a  disease  we  have  to  administer  a  medicine 
which,  if  given  to  a  healthy  person  in  sufficient  quantity,  will 
produce  a  drug-disease  that  shall  be  similar  to  the  natural 
malady.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Homoeopathy ;  the 
artificial  or  drug-disease  must  be  similar  to  the  natural 
disease ;  the  greater  the  similarity,  the  more  perfect  and  cer- 
tain will  be  the  cure ;  hence  the  perfect  homoeopathicity  of 
the  drug  to  the  malady  will  necessarily  ensure  the  removal 
of  the  latter  in  the  speediest  and  most  thorough  manner, 
provided  always  that  a  cure  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an 
impossibility. 
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Althouglx  Hahnemann  is  honored,  and  justly  so,  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  homoeopathic  law,  yet  the  idea  of  similarity 
as  a  condition  of  cure,  was  known  long  before  Hahnemann 
published  his  first  announcement  of  the  new  doctrine.  We 
find  it  alluded  to  in  such  propositions  as  these : 

" Dolyr  dolorem  solvit"  or  pain  removes  pain,  (from  the 
work :  DS  hobbis  fopulabibus,  attributed  to  Hippo- 
crates. 

*'  Oaudet  veatriculua  frigidua  frigidis"  or  a  cold  stomach 
requires  cold  things,  (from  Hippocrates'  Aphobisms.) 

"  Ooncars  concordt  adho&ret"  things  which  agree,  adhere 
together,  (from  Hippocrates'  work  on  Hygiene.) 

BasUius  Yalentinus  who  lived  a  century  before  Paracelsus 
in  the  St.  Peter  cloister  of  Erfurth  in  Saxony,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing unmistakeable  enunciation  of  the  principle  of  similar- 
ity :  "Like  has  to  be  removed  by  its  like,  not  by  its  contrary ; 
heat  by  heat,  cold  by  cold,  stitches  by  stiches ;  for  one  heat 
attracts  another,  one  cold  another,  as  the  magnet  attracts  the 
iron.  Hence  it  is  that  drugs  with  prickles  will  cure  stinging 
diseases,  and  that  poisonous  minerals,  if  suitably  prepared, 
will  expel  poisonous  diseases.  And  although  a  cooling  appli- 
cation is  sometimes  resorted  to  externally,  I  nevertheless  talk 
as  a  philosopher  and  as  one  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
Nature,  if  I  assert  that  like  has  to  be  fundamentally  expelled 
by  its  like ;  otherwise  I  am  no  true  physician,  nor  do  I  un- 
derstand medicine.  He  who  does  not  heed  this  truth,  or  who 
does  not  act  upon  it,  had  better  not  boast  of  medicine,  for 
science  and  experience,  and  a  thorough  observation  of  nature, 
make  the  reliable  physician."  This  paragraph  is  taken  from 
Valentinus'  work :  On  the  Micbocosm. 

In  J.  H.  Jungken's  Chbmioo-Phabmaceutical  Lexicon, 
we  find  it  stated  that  Johannes  Agricola,  who  taunted  his 
cotemporaries  with  being  unable  to  cure  cancer,  lupus,  fistula 
and  leprosy  with  the  Galenian  preparations,  successfully 
treated  these  diseases  with  Arsenic.  His  reasons  for  exhibit- 
ing Arsenic  in  these  diseases,  are  expressed  by  this  noted 
practitioner  of  past  ages  in  the  following  words :  "  On  viewing 
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these  diseases  in  the  light  of  reason,  one  must  confess  that 
some  secret  poison,  which  is  indeed  an  arsenical  poison,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  these  sores,  and  that  this  poison  has  to  be  expelled 
by  its  likeJ^ 

Even  Galen,  the  father  of  the  antipathic  formula  "contraria 
contrariis  curantur,"  admits  the  truth  of  the  law  of  similarity 
in  many  passages  of  his  numerous  writings,  such  as  the 
following :  similia  similibus  Deus  adjungit^  God  joins  like  to 
its  like.  Simile  ad  sibi  simile  naturafertur,  like  is  by  nature 
led  to  its  like.  Simile  ad  suum  simile  tendit  naturaliter^  Hke 
naturally  tends  to  its*  like.  Simile  est  congruum  et  amicum^ 
like  is  congruous  and  fiiendly,  and  many  more. 

Fallopius,  in  his  works  on  Cathartics,  records  this  re- 
markable statement  as  having  been  made  by  Galen,  the  great 
chieftain  of  humoralism,  "  Pharmacum  attrahit  determinatum 
humorem  similitudine^  sen  proprietate  stcbstantioB,  a  drug  attracts 
a  specific  humor  by  the  similarity^  or  by  the  quality  of  its 
substance.  A  cure  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  expul- 
sion of  a  morbific  humor.  The  passage  which  I  have  quoted 
from  Galen,  implies  that  this  expulsion  is  effected  by  means 
of,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  consequent  upon,  a  similarity 
existing  between  the  nature  of  the  malady  or,  as  our  propo- 
sition expresses  it,  the  determinate  humor,  and  between  the 
quality  or  nature  of  the  drug.  If  Galen's  mind  had  not  been 
preoccupied  with  the  hypothetical  doctrine  of  opposites  in 
medicine,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  led  to  the  magnifi- 
cent  discovery  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of 
Hahnemann  to  achieve.  What  Galen  meant  by  the  similarity 
of  the  drug,  is  thus  explained  by  his  commentator,  the 
distinguished  Fallopius,  in  the  above  mentioned  work  on 
Cathartics :  "  Galervus  per  similitudinem  suhstantuB  intelligit 
naturam  qua/ndam  corporea/m^  habentem  tale  temperamentum 
quod  parum  distet  a  temperamento  illius  quod  attrahitur^^ 
the  English  of  which  is :  "  Galen  understands  by  the  similarity 
of  a  substance — in  other  words,  of  a  drug, — a  certain  cor- 
poreal nature,  of  such  a  quality  that  it  shall  be  little  distant 
or  distinct  from  the  quality  of  that — ^here  of  the  humor — ^which 
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is  attracted."  In  opposition  to  such  celebrated  commentators 
as  Avicenna,  Fernelius  and  others,  who  have  given  to  this 
passage  various  interpretations,  more  particularly  Fernelius, 
who  thinks  that  Galen  understood  by  similarity,  the  specific 
form  of  the  drug,  Fallopius  asserts,  (and  this  is  the  last  Latin 
quotation  which  I  shall  give  you  this  evening):  Supponendum 
a  vobis  est,  quod  dico,  adesse  quidem  similitudinem  substanttce 
inter  attrahens,  et  id  quod  trahiiur,  nan  autem  identitatem,^^ 
which  may  be  rendered  in  our  own  vernacular :  **  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  there  is  a  similarity,  not  an  identity  of  sub- 
stance between  that  which  attracts  and  that  which  is  attracted." 
Fallopius  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  accepts  Galenas  teaching  in 
reference  to  this  idea  of  similarity. 

The  celebrated  Paracelsus  thus  criticises  Galen  in  his 
work,  on  Philosophy  :  "  Contraria  contrariis  curantur,  which 
means  that  hot  expels  cold;  this  has  never  been  true  in 
medicine ;  but  it  should  be :  Arcanum  and  disease,  these  are 
contraries,  Arcanum  is  health,  and  disease  is  contrary  to 
health."  In  his  treatise,  on  Astronomy,  he  defines  his  views 
of  similarity  in  the  following  manner :  "  the  mysterious  forces 
of  health  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
quality  of  the  enemy,  as  one  combatant  is  opposed  to 
another.  Nature  demands  that  her  mode  of  fighting,  cun- 
ning against  cunning,  and  so  forth,  should  be  imitated,  even 
in  all  things  which  are  derived  from  Nature;  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  nature  of  a  drug.  Let  a  physician 
act  according  to  Nature's  example;  as  when  two  enemies  are 
opposed  to  each  other,  both  of  whom  are  cold,  or  both  hot, 
both  of  whom  fight  with  like  weapons,  whichsoever  party 
may  triumph,  let  it  be  known,  as  regards  man,  that  the  two 
combatants  naturally  apply  for  help  to  the  same  mother, 
that  is,  to  one  and  the  same  order  of  forces." 

Hahnemann  quotes  in  his  Organon,  more  than  one 
authority  confirming  the  homoeopathic  law.  From  a  work 
attributed  to  Hippocrates,  he  quotes  this  remarkable  passage: 
"By  similar  things  disease  is  caused,  and  by  developing 
similar   conditions,  we  recover    from   the  disease."      And 
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again :  "  By  vomiting,  vomiting  is  arrested  "  And  still  more 
comprehensively :  "  That  which  causes  dysuria,  cough,  diar- 
rhoea and  vomiting  is  capable  of  curing  these  ailments." 

Boulduc,  Detharding,  Bertholon,  Thoury  and  Stoerck  have 
severally  expressed  their  adherence  to  the  homoeopathic  law. 

The  celebrated  physician  Stahl,  who  taught,  that  the  soul 
is  the  only  active  principle  in  man,  and  the  proximate  cause 
of  all  vital  phenomena,  whereas  matter,  according  to  this 
deep  and  eminently  spiritual  thinker,  is  entirely  passive,  and 
who  looked  upon  disease  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  soul 
to  restore  the  harmony  between  the  forces  of  the  great  macro- 
cosm and  those  of  the  individual  organism,  records  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  humoral  principle,  "  CorUraria  cantrariis^^^  and  his 
assent  to  the  principle  of  similarity,  "  Similia  similihus^^  in 
the  following  unmistakable  language :  "  The  received  method 
in  medicine,  of  treating  diseases  by  opposite  remedies, — that 
ia  to  say,  by  medicines  which  are  opposed  to  the  morbid 
phenomena,  (contraria  contrariis,)  is  completely  false  and 
absurd.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  diseases  are 
subdued  by  agents  which  produce  a  similar  affection  (similia 
similibus;)  burns  are  cured  by  exposing  the  parts  to  the 
heat  of  a  fire ;  frost-bitten  limbs  by  covering  them  with  snow 
or  plunging  them  into  ice- water ;  inflammations  and  contu- 
sions by  spirituous  applications.  Upon  this  principle  I  have 
cured  a  disposition  to  acidity  of  the  stomach,  by  using  very 
small  doses  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  where  a  multitude  of 
effervescent  powders  had  been  administered  to  no  purpose." 

These  various  quotations  show  that  the  principle  of  simi- 
larity had  been  suspected  long  before  Hahnemann  inscribed 
it  upon  the  banner  of  medicine  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
cure.  But  these  occasional  glimpses  of  the  truth  flashed 
upon  the  minds  without  leading  to  any  permanent  or  uni- 
versal results.  Medicine,  upon  the  whole,  remained  what  it 
had  been  for  thousands  of  years:  a  chaotic  assemblage  of 
speculative  doctrines  and  irrational  empiricism;  scholastic 
metaphysics  on  the  one,  and  gross  materialism  on  the  other 
side,  disputed  the  palm  of  superiority  in  the  Medical  Schools. 
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On  the  10th  of  April,  in  the  year  1755,  Hahnemann  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  in  a  little  town  in  Saxony.  In  1779,  he 
graduated  in  the  University  of  Erlangen,  and  he  soon  distin- 
guished himseli^  both  as  a  medical  practitioner  and  as  a 
chemist ;  but  his  keen  and  honest  reason  was  speedily  led  to 
repudiate  the  established  methods  of  treatment,  and  he  pre- 
ferred earning  a  livelihood  by  the  honest  toil  of  a  translator 
rather  than  by  the  practice  of  an  art  which  seemed  to  him  a 
tissue  of  childish  and  unworthy  fallacies.  In  the  meanwhile 
his  active  mind  dwelt  with  passionate  enthusiasm  upon  the 
idea  of  medical  reform,  until  an  apparently  trifling  remark 
in  Cullen's  Materia  Medica,  like  a  sign-post  in  the  wilder- 
ness, showed  him  the  promised  land  of  positive  therapeutic 
truth. 

In  his  article  on  Peruvian  bark,  the  curative  virtues  of 
which,  in  intermittent  fever,  Cullen  ascribes  to  its  tonic  action 
upon  the  stomach,  this  author  alludes  to  the  supposed  exist- 
ence of  its  specific  power  in  this  disease  in  the  following 
words :  "  I  see  no  foundation  for  referring  its  operation  in 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent 
fever,  to  any  mysterious  and  unexplained  specific  power; 
which,  however,  some  writers  seem  still  disposed  to  main- 
tain." Hahnemann,  suspecting  that  the  specific  power  here 
alluded  to,  was  no  other  than  a  faculty  inherent  in  the  drug, 
of  exciting  in  the  healthy  organism  a  train  of  symptoms 
resembling  fever  and  ague,  at  once  set  about  instituting  an 
experiment  which  became  the  basis  of  his  immortal  super- 
structure. For  some  days  he  took  twice  a  day  half  an  ounce 
of  Peruvian  bark,  and  behold  1  already  on  the  first  day  of  his 
proving  he  experienced  all  the  symptoms  which  usually  char- 
acterise a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever.  Encouraged  by 
this  result,  Hahnemann  continued  his  provings  with  other 
drugs,  and,  in  1796,  published  the  results  of  these  inquiries 
in  Hufeland's  Journal,  under  the  title:  Essay  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  ascertaining  the  curative  virtues  of  drugSj  together  with  a 
few  glances  at  the  drugs  now  in  use"  In  the  following  year, 
Hahnemann  related  his  first  homoeopathic  cures  in  the  same 
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distinguished  Periodical,  and  from  tlds  period  the  ne\r  doc- 
trine may  be  said  to  date  its  public  existence.  At  first 
Hahnemann  operated  with  large  doses.  In  a  case  of  colico- 
dynia,  which  we  find  reported  in  the  third  volume  of  Hufe- 
land's  Journal,  Hahnemann  effected  a  cure  with  four-grain 
doses  of  the  powdered  Veratrum  album.  The  paroxysms 
were  excited  by  eating  cabbage  or  fruit.  They  were  char- 
acterized by  an  agonising  distress  in  the  umbilical  region  as 
if  the  bowels  were  pinched  with  pincers,  followed  by  barbo- 
rygmi,  a  sense  of  constriction  above  and  below,  swelling  of  the 
abdomen  with  painftilness  to  contract,  inclination  to  vomit, 
constriction  of  the  chest  with  shortness  of  breath,  cold  sweat, 
stupefaction  and  complete  exhaustion.  Some  paroxysms 
would  last  sixteen  or  twenty- four  hours,  during  which  period 
the  patient  lay  stupefied  and  unconscious.  Between  the 
paroxysms  he  complained  of  a  dull,  fixed  pain  in  the  left 
hypochondrium.  After  treating  him  for  tapeworm,  and  using 
all  sorts  of  powerful  anti-spasmodic  remedies  without  the  least 
effect,  Hahnemann  finally  concluded  to  give  him  b  medicine 
which  had  the  power  of  exciting  a  similar  condition  in  the 
healthy  organism;  he  selected  wh\te  Hellebore  and  gave  the 
patient  four  powders  of  four  grains  each,  with  directions  to 
take  one  every  day,  and  to  report  any  unpleasant  effects 
which  he  might  experience  after  taking  the  first  powder. 
After  the  second  powder  the  patient  had  an  attack  which 
seemed  like  his  former  spasmodic  colic,  but  which  evidently 
was  an  effect  of  the  drug.  Instead  of  reporting  to  his  physi- 
cian as  he  had  been  requested  to  do,  he  took  the  remaining 
two  powders,  and  came  very  near  poisoning  himself  to  death. 
"With  the  disappearance  of  these  drug-symptoms  the  disease 
disappeared  likewise,  permanently  and  without  even  leaving  a 
trace  of  its  existence. 

In  his  interesting  Essay,  entitled:  ^^Suggestions  for  ascertain- 
ing the  curative  powers  of,  drugs"  Hahnemann  reports  a  cure 
which  was  effected  with  three-grain  doses  of  the  powdered 
Veratrum  album.  The  landlord  of  a  country-inn,  a  man  of 
firm  fibre,  robust  make,  florid  complexion  and  somewhat  pro- 
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minent  eyes,  had  almost  every  moming,  soon  after  waking, 
an  anxious  feeling  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  involved  the  chest,  producing  a 
constriction  that  sometimes  amounted  to  a  complete  loss  of 
breath ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  affection  spread  to 
ihe  larynx,  threatening  suffocation  and  completely  arresting 
the  deglutition  of  either  solids  or  fluids.  As  the  sun  declined, 
the  spasm  left  these  parts  and  became  confined  to  the  head, 
with  a  desponding  and  hopeless  state  of  mind  and  thoughts 
of  suicide,  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  he  fell  asleep,  and 
all  the  morbid  symptoms  disappeared.  This  malady  had 
lasted  upwards  of  four  years.  The  patient  took  three  grains 
of  white  Hellebore  every  morning;  under  the  operation  of 
this  drug  his  sufferings  gradually  decreased  from  day  to  day, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  four  weeks  his  recovery  was  perfect. 

A  woman,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  after  having  had  many 
epileptic  attacks  during  her  pregnancies,  was  attacked  a  few 
days  after  her  last  delivery,  with  furious  delirium  and  general 
convulsions  of  the  limbs.  Every  night,  at  midnight,  she  had 
a  fever,  with  great  restlessness,  during  which  she  tore  all  the 
clothes  off  her  body,  especially  what  she  had  about  her  neck, 
Emetics,  purgatives,  cinchona-bark,  opiates,  had  proved  una- 
vailing. Hahnemann  then  resorted  to  white  Hellebore.  He 
gave  her  in  the  forenoon  half  a  grain  of  the  pulverised  root, 
and  in  the  afternoon  another  dose  of  the  same  quantity.  A 
delirium  of  another  kind  now  made  its  appearance,  along 
with  viscid  mucus  in  the  mouth ;  but  no  fever  returned,  the 
patient  slept,  and  in  the  morning  passed  white  cloudy  urine. 
She  was  welL  quiet  and  rational.  The  suffocating  sensation 
in  the  throat  was  gone,  the  swelling  in  the  face  and  feet  was 
less,  but  on  the  following  evening  she  was  attacked  with  a 
constrictive  sensation  in  the  chest  Another  half  grain  of 
the  Yeratrum  was  given  the  following  afternoon;  this  was 
followed  by  scarcely  perceptible  delirium,  tranquil  sleep, 
copious  discharge  of  urine  in  the  morning,  and  a  few  small 
evacuations.  For  two  more  days  the  patient  took  half  a 
grain  of  Veratrum  in  the  afternoon.    All  her  symptoms  dis- 
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appeared,  the  fever  yanished  and  the  weakness  yielded  to  a 
good  diet. 

In  a  German  periodical  of  1796,  entitled  the  Deutsche 
Mbnatschr^j  Hahnemann  publishes  a  remarkable  case  of 
insanity,  which  he  cured  with  two-grain  doses  of  the  seeds  of 
Stramonium.  This  patient,  Klockenbring,  who  held  a  distin- 
guished office  under  the  Hanoverian  government,  had  gradu- 
ally lost  his  reason  by  a  sedentary  life,  and  in  consequence  of 
superhuman  labors  in  the  department  of  state-police,  for  which 
he  had  great  talent.  A  pamphlet,  wherein  he  was  held  ap  to 
public  ridicule  in  a  most  unjust  and  disgusting  manner,  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  his  mental  disorder.  After  the  court- 
physician,  Dr.  Wichman,  one  of  the  greatest  physicians  of 
that  time,  had  in  vain  attempted,  for  half  a  year,  to  subdue 
Klockenbring's  furious  madness,  Hahnemann  cured  him  effec* 
tually  and  permanently  with  two-grain  doses  of  the  seeds  of 
Stramonium.  The  medicine,  together  with  the  use  of  it,  was 
indicated  by  Klockenbring  himself,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  folly. 

Hahnemann  himself  once  took  a  whole  grain  of  the  extract 
of  -zEthusa  cynapium,  to  relieve  himself  of  an  uncontrolable 
wandering  of  ideas,  and  an  inability  to  apply  himself  to 
mental  labor.  This  state  of  the  mind  had  been  caused  bj 
over-tasking  his  energies.  The  effect  was  an  uncommon  dis- 
position for  mental  labor,  which  lasted  until  bed-time. 

In  recommending  Ipecacuanha  as  a  specific  against  a 
chronic  disposition  to  vomit,  he  says:  "Here  it  should  be 
given  in  very  small  doses,  in  order  to  excite  frequent  nausea, 
and  the  tendency  to  vomit  will  go  off  more  permanently  at 
each  dose,  than  it  would  do  with  any  palliative  remedy." 

With  the  energy  of  a  mighty  mind,  assisted  by  vast  stores 
of  knowledge,  and  by  the  burning  enthusiasm  of  an  inspired 
love  of  truth,  Hahnemann  devoted  himself  to  the  building  up 
of  his  magnificent  edifice.  New  drugs  were  continually 
proved  by  himself  and  his  adherents,  cures  were  wrought, 
and  the  new  doctrine  walked  over  the  land  with  giant  strides, 
until  the  year  1810,  when  Hahnemann  published  his  Obganon. 
In  this  celebrated  work,  Hahnemann's  System  is  presented  to 
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the  world  as  a  great  discovery  in  medicine.  Even  the  ene- 
mies of  the  great  Reformer  must  admit,  that  the  publication 
of  this  volume  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
The  newness  of  the  doctrines ;  the  boldness,  the  confidence, 
and  the  logical  force  with  which  they  are  promulgated,  and 
the  immense  array  of  facts  by  which  they  are  supported, 
compel  the  respect  of  opponents  and  the  homage  of  friends. 
Bitterly  was  the  new  truth  assailed  by  powerful  enemies; 
Hecker,  in  his  Annals  of  Medicine,  and  Heinroth,  in  his 
Anti-Organon,  subjected  it  to  the  severest  and  keenest  criti- 
cism. In  reply  to  such  attacks,  which  were  very  often  con- 
ducted with  the  most  disreputable  weapons,  Hahnemann 
contented  himself  with  analyzing  the  absurdities  of  the 
established  School  of  Medicine,  from  the  lofty  stand-point  of 
common-sense ;  and  any  one  who  has  read  his  "  Observations 
ON  Brown's  Elements  of  Medicine,"  his  "  -^sculapius  in 
THE  Balance,"  his  " Medicine  of  Experience,"  his  "Value 
OF  THE  Speculative  Systems  of  "Medicine,"  his  "  Obser- 
vations ON  THE  THREE  CURRENT  METHODS  OF  TREATMENT," 

his  '*  Signs  of  the  Times,  in  the  Ordinary  System  of 
Medicine,"  his  "  Spirit  of  the  Homceopathic  Doctrine," 
his  "  Examination  of  the  Sources  of  the  ordinary  Ma- 
teria Medica,"  his  '*  Contrast  of  the  Old  and  New  Sys- 
tems OF  Medicine,"  his  "  Allopathy,  a  Word  of  Warning 
to  all  Sick  Persons," — will  admit  that  he  applied  the  lash 
of  condemnation  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  that  the  cruel 
absurdities  and  the  delusive  vagaries  of  his  opponents  were 
held  up  to  public  scorn  and  ridicule,  high  enough  to  be  seen 
and  laughed  at  by  all  intelligent  and  generous  well-wishers 
of  suffering  humanity.  It  may  undoubtedly  be  conceded, 
that  Hahnemann's  criticism,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
his  illustrious  career,  was  sometimes  needlessly  harsh,  and 
sought  to  tarnish  the  legitimate  glory  of  his  opponents.  In 
the  hottest  of  the  fight  between  the  diabolical  delusions  of  the 
past  and  the  heavenly  truths  of  the  present,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  Hahnemann,  who  had  to  wield  his  sword  single 
handed  against  legions  of  infatuated  and  unscrupulous  ene 
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mies,  should  usher  in  every  out-pouring  of  his  seething 
intellect  with  an  apology  and  a  compliment.  For  the  untold 
blessings  which  this  great  worker  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  has 
showered  upon  the  world,  the  world  owes  him  honor  and 
thanks,  in  spite  of  the  oversight  which  he  may  now  and  then 
have  been  guilty  of.  The  grand  result  of  the  tremendous 
up-heavings,  which  the  mighty  genius  of  Hahnemann  has 
conjured  up  in  the  domain  of  Medicine,  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
is  a  more  or  less  universal  deliverance  of  the  sick  from  the 
tortures  of  an  insane  and  brutal  treatment.  From  the  theri- 
aca  of  Andromachus,  in  Nero's  time,  with  its  seventy  ingre- 
dients, all  compounded  together  into  one  brew,  in  the  cauldron 
of  empiricism,  even  the  most  inveterate  adversaries  of  Homoeo- 
pathy had  to  come  down  to  one  or  two  drugs  in  their  pre- 
scriptions. It  is  their  boast  that  they,  too,  treat  their  patients 
homoeopathically ;  that  they  use  little  or  no  medicine ;  that 
nature  is  the  best  physician.  And  many  a  drug  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  alloeopathic  Materia  Medica,  the  use  of 
which  would  have  been  spurned  previous  to  its  introduction, 
by  Hahnemann,  into  common  use.  Arnica  has  become  a 
stereotyped  specific,  in  every  drug-shop,  for  bruises  and  con- 
tusions; Aconite  is  recommended,  by  many  allceopathic 
physicians,  for  neuralgia,  articular  rheumatism,  acute  conges- 
tions, aneurysms.  Schoenlein,  the  distinguished  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  recommends  Pulsatilla  as  the  best 
remedy  for  amenorrhcea.  Secale  is  used  in  uterine  haemor- 
rhage ;  Nux  vomica  in  gastric  and  nervous  affections;  Ammo- 
nium and  Belladonna  in  scarlet-fever ;  Asa  foetida  and  Phos- 
phori  acidum  in  rickets;  Veratrum  in  praecordial  anxiety  and 
cholera.  What  matters  it  whether  the  name  is  publicly  con- 
fessed, as  long  as  the  patient  has  the  benefit  of  the  new 
blessings  ? 

Homoeopathy  has  won  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
people  are  tired  of  being  poisoned,  lacerated,  scorched,  and 
villainously  imposed  upon  by  legions  of  self-deluded  and  vain- 
glorious medical  pretenders.  If  the  people  are  in  need  of  a 
medicine,  they  desire  that  it  shall  come  to  them  as  a  saving 
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firiend,  as  a  reliable  an3  welcome  deliverer  from  pain,  not  as 
a  vile  and  insidious  tormentor.  If  Hahnemann  had  conferred 
no  greater  benefit  upon  the  world,  than  to  impress  the.medical 
fraternity  with  more  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  human  life, 
he  would  have  erected  for  himself,  by  that  fact  alone,  a  monu- 
ment of  imperishable  glory'  What  agony  he  has  spared  our 
cherished  little  ones !  How  many  backs  has  he  saved  from 
the  red-hot  iron,  how  many  delicate  limbs  iBrom  the  lancet,  and 
the  disgusting  leech !  And  the  nauseous  potions,  which  adorn 
the  mantel-piece  of  an  old-fashioned  sick  room,  have  they  not, 
under  the  operation  of  the  homoeopathic  law,  lost  the  spell  of 
defiant  authority,  which  secured  them  the  fairest  place  in  the 
niche  of  our  household  gods?  Where  will  all  these  villain- 
ous compounds  be  a  century  hence  ?  Homoeopathy  is  fiast 
extinguishing  the  debt  which  these  delusive  promises  to  pay 
have  entailed  upon  society,  and  she  will  prove  a  sinking-fund 
adequate  to  the  ultimate  absorption  of  the  whole  dreadful 
obligation.  « 

«  * 

Hahnemann  soon  gathered  around  him  a  host  of  intelligent 
and  devoted  disciples.  Their  faith  in  the  great  leader  almost 
amounted  to  a  belief  in  his  infallibility.  "  What  Hahnemann 
taught  thirty-four  years  ago,"  writes  one  of  them,  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  Stapf 's  Archives, "  he  still  teaches  at  this  day,  only 
with  more  firmness  and  confidence  in  himself.  He  has  not 
altered  a  single  word  of  his  essential  teachings.  Why  not  ? 
Because  whatever  he  does  know,  he  knows  it  for  certain,  and 
what  is  once  'told  by  him,  remains  told,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  derives  his  knowledge  from  nature,  the  only  fountain 
of  truth,  and  not  from  speculative  hypotheses,  like  the  alloeo- 
pathic  doctors. 

"  Hahnemann's  creations  are  like  the  literary  works  of  the 

anci^t  Greeks  and  BomansJ  which,  being  ever  beautifiil  and 

true,  have  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and,  on  account  of 

their  perfection,  will  continue  to  be  appreciated,  imitated  and 

siudied  by  all  the  friends  of  art.     Like  these  works,  so  will 

Hahnemann's  medicine  be  one  day  designated  as  a  classical 
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medicine ;  for  now  we  have  something  positive,  before  which 
the  medicinal  phantoms  of  all  past  ages  will  have  to  give 
way" 

And  further  on,  the  same  author  writes:  "  Among  hotncBO- 
paths  we  do  not  find  what  is  so  generally  met  with  among 
alloeopathic  physicians— envy  aiid  jealousy, — ^but  love  and 
concord;  for  the  reason  that  homoeopathic  physicians  are 
united  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Since  the  period  when  this  was  written,  some  thirty  years 
since,  the  Homoeopathic  School  has  passed  through  a  series  of 
wonderful  changes.      Hahnemann's  authority  has  been  im- 
peached by  his  best  disciples ;  his  doctrines  have  been  rigidly 
examined  and  modified ;  and  as  to  love  and  concord,  I  believe 
it  could  be  shown,  on  the  witness-stand,  that  jealousy  and 
vindictiveness  are  as  rife  in  the  bosom  of  the  homoeopathic 
fraternity  as  they  were  among  the  scholastic  dogmatists  of 
former  ages.  Yet  there  has  been  progress,  great  progress.  In 
the  midst  of  a  most  bitter  war  of  opinions,  where  the  golden 
mean,  the  mesonihes  of  Aristoteles,  was  entirely  lost  sight  o^ 
but  where,  upon  the  whole,  such'  noble  spirits  as.Griesselich, 
Eau,  Trinks,  fought  for  independence  from  authority,  and 
for  the  government  of  enlightened  common  sense.  Homoeo- 
pathy lifted  her  radiant  brow  heavenward,  a  glory  of  man's 
struggling  reason.    The  new  truth  was  not  only  called  into 
being,   but   firmly  and    irrevocably  established*  upon  the 
imperishable  rock  of  ages.    So  far  from  going  down,  as  some 
unscrupulous  enemies  of  Homoeopathy  would  fain  make  us 
believe,  her  seed  has  been  scattered  broadcast  over  the  earth, 
and  has  taken  root  in  every  intelligent  community.    To  be^ 
sure,  the  Homoeopathy  of  the  present  is  no  longer  the  rigid 
Hahnemannism  of  the  past.  ..The  puerile ' extravagances  of 
the  first  wild  enthusiasm  have  been  expunged  from  our  sta- 
tute-book.    The  solid  gold  of  our  truth  will  be  preserved  to 
our  children  in  all  its  virginal  purity:   Homoeopathy,  no 
longer  the  system  of  a  man,  but  a  Science,  vast  and  true  as 
nature,  yielding  a  satisfactory  response  to  every  legitiniate 
appeal,  and,  by  its  regenerating  influence,  draining  tiie  very 
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sources  of  disease,  and  healing  every  wonnd  which  therapeu- 
tic insanity  had  inflicted  upon  past  generations. 

Hahnemann  is  not  the  inventor,  but  the  discoverer  of 
Homoeopathy.  He  has  discovered  the  universal  law  which 
is  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  This  law  is  God*s ; 
tlife  iapplication  of  the  la\r  may  be  said  to  be  man's  peculiar 
privilege  and  province.  Not  one  of  Nature's  laws  has  ever 
had  a  faultless  application  frqm  the  start.  The  application 
of  the  homoeopathic  law  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  is  like- 
wise marked  by  numerous  changes.  At  the  outset  of  his 
homoeopathic  career,  Hahnemann  operated,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  large  doses.  He  soon  discovered  that,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  massive  doses,  the  pains  would  frequently  become 
aggravated  before  ceasinfl  This  phenomenon  gave  rise  to  the 
theory  of  medicinal  aggravations.  For  a  long  time  Hahne- 
mann's disciples  religiously  believed  that  a  homoeopathic 
cure  could,  not  be  effected  without  a  previous  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  such  an  aggrava- 
tion may  odcur,  but  it  is  not  true  that  it  is  an  inevitable 
precursor  of  a  cure.  This  doctrine  of  aggravations  is  one  of 
the  Hahnemannian  peculiarities  of  our  System.  If  accepted 
and  believed  in  as  a  law,  it  may  become  a  mischievous  delu- 
sion. A  natural  development  of  the  symptoms  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  medicinal  ^aggravation,  and  such  a  mistake  may 
prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  This  happened  to  the  late  Dr. 
Channing  of  New  York.  A  notable  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army,  was  attacked  with  a  form  of  intermittent  fever, 
which  the  celebrated  Hufeland  terms  apoplectic  intermittent. 
The  Doctor,  gave  his  patient  a  dose  of  Nux,  and  anxiously 
awaited  the  next  paroxysm.  It  was  much  worse*  A  medicinal 
aggravation,  of  course.  A  drop  of  alcohol  was  administered 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  Nux.  Another  paroxysm 
extinguished  the  patient'is  life.  I  have  no  dpubt  that  hundreds 
of  cases  have  been  mismanaged  in  consequence  of  this  bug- 
bear of  aggravations.  They  occur,  undoubtedly ;  but  far  less 
frequently,  than  is  generally  supposed,  -  and  scarcely  ever 
under  the  operation  of  infinitesimal  doses.    It  is  a  nice  thing 
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to  difitinguisli  genuine  drug-aggrayations  from  an  increa^ 
intensity  of  the  natdral  symptoms.  In  a  very  few  cases  the 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms  may  be  perfect;  in  some  cases 
the  apparent  aggravation  is  a  complication  of  the  natural 
symptoms  with  analogous  drug-symptoms;  in  other  cases, 
and  these  constitute  the^  larger  number,  the  aggravation  is 
simply  a  natural  development  of  the  disease. 

The  very  laudable  desire  to  prevent  these  excessive  mani- 
festations of  medicinal  action,  and  to  effect  a  cure  without 
them,  suggested  to  Hahnemann  his  peculiar  method  of 
diminishing  the  dose.  This  method  is  an  interesting  and 
indeed  highly  important  invention^  and  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  new  principle  of  drug-action.  -I  use  the  term  discovery, 
because  all  conscientious  and  relilfious  disciples  of  Hahne- 
mann, view  the  finding  of  this  principle  in  that  light,  and 
claim  for  it  all  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  law  of  cure 
itself.  A  medicine  prepared  in  ^ahnemann's  fashion  from 
the  concentrated  tincture  by  means  of  alcohol,  or  from  the 
powdered  substance  by  means  of  sugar  of  milk,  la  designated 
as  a  potence  or  power  of  the  original  drug.  In  his  Materia 
Medica  PiJRA  and  in  his  CHROino  Diseases,  Hahnemann  says 
of  his  discovery  of  the  process  of  potentization  or  dynami2a. 
tion,  as  it  is  likewise  termed,  '^  that  the  virtues  of  crude  drugs, 
if  in  a  liquid  form,  by  shaking  them  together  with  some  non- 
medicinal  fluid,  and,  if  in  a  dry  form,  by  triturating  them 
together  with  a  non-medicinal  powder,  increase  in  intensity  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  if  this  process  were  continued  sufficiently 
fer,  even  substances  which,  in  their  crude  state,  hafl  not  shown 
the  least  sign  of  medicinal  power,  would  display  a  marvel- 
lous &culty  of  affecting  human  health."  In  his  prefece  to  the 
provings  of  kitchen-salt,  Hahnemann  s&ys,  "that  by  his 
peculiar  mode  of  preparing  drugs,  their  inherent  powers  are 
disclosed  in  such  a  manner  that  entirely  new  remedies  with 
peculjiar  properties  are  made  of  them."  In  his  Chronic 
Diseases,  he  asserts  "that  his  potentized  remedies  are  no 
longer  subject  to  chemical  laws,  that  a  deoillionth  preparation 
of  Phosphorus,  for  instance,  does  not  undergo  oxidation  by 
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exposure  to  atmospLeric  air,  and  that  a  globule  moistened 
with  this  attenuation,  may  be  kept  for  years  without  losing 
its  medicinal  power,  or  without  being  changed  to  phosphoric 
acid/'  Again  he^says,  "that  in  this  elevated  and  as  it  were, 
transfigured  condition,  the  drug  is  no  longer  neutralized  by  re- 
agents." Again,  "potentized  drugs,  which  in  their  crude  form, 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  water,  become  soluble  in  either." 

The  doctrine  of  potencies  was  [inseparably  connected,  in 
Hahnemann's  mind,  with  the  discovery  of  his  fiindamental 
law  o£  cure ;  this  is  so  true  that  even  at  this  day,  a  belief  in 
potencies  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many  followers  of  Hahnemann,  a 
conditio  sine  qua  non  of  homoeopathic  orthodoxy. 

This  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  our 
attention  a  little  further,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Obganon, 
Hahnemann  alludes  to  the  medicinal  virtue  of  a  drug  as  a 
''power  of  a  spiritual  nature,  hidden  in  the  inmost  essence  of 
the.  drug.".  In  the  fourth  edition,  he  designates  it  as  a  power 
almost  spiritual.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Materia 
Medica  Pitra,  Hahnemann  alludes  to  this  power  in  the 
following  words :  "  Drugs  are  not  dead  substances,  as  ordi- 
narily understood;  on  the  contrary,  their  true  essence  is 
spiritually-dynamic;  it  is  pure  power  which,  through  the 
remarkable  process  of  shaking  and  triturating,  can  be  un* 
folded  even  to  infinity."  These  last  words  disclose  the  secret 
of  his  ch'eat  niind  in  reference  to  a  subject,  which  has  been,  a 
bojae  of  contention  among  homoeopathic  physicians,  and  has 
brought  down  upon  the  Homoeopathic  School,  an  amount  of 
ridicule  and  persecution,  the  tenth  part  of  which  would  have 
sufficed  to  crush  Homoeopathy  into  the  dust,  if  her  founda- 
tions were  not  laid  by  the  great  Architect  of  Nature.  Under 
the  banner  of  potencies,  the  old  battle  of  spiritualism  against 
materialism  has  been  fought  over  again  with  a  tenacity  that 
argued  conviction,  and  an  abusive  bitterness  which  showed 
a  great  lack  of  philosophical  perception  on  this  all-important 
subject. 

The  discoverer  of  a  great  law  cannot  possibly  be  all  wrong 
in  the  mode  which  he  proposes  for  its  application.    Hahtie- 
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mann's  teachings  regarding  the  use  of  this  or  that  particular 
potency,  vary ;  but  he  is  ever  true  to  his  fundamental  idea, 
that  the  curative  virtues  of  a  drug,  depend  upon  the  presence, 
in  its  inmost  essence,  of  a  spiritual-dynam\p  principle,  which 
constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  life  or  soul,  the  anima  of  the  drug. 
With  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  spiritual  principle,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  potentization  must  eithier  stand  or  fall. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  principle 
in  every  drug  which  we  give  to  our  patients.  I  would  even 
assert  that  no  drug  can  be  what  it  is,  unless  such  a  principle 
were  embodied  in  its  structural  organization.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  principle  in  the  drug  that  we  eflFect  the  many 
brilliant  cures  with  which  the  records  of  Homoeopathy  are 
emblazoned.  This  principle  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  the 
crucible  of  the  chemist ;  but  it  is  clearly  perceived  by  the 
contemplative  reason,  as  an  inmost  and  incoiitrovertible  fact. 
Look  at  it,  Gentlemen;  analyse  your  Belladonna,  your  Stram- 
onium, your  Sanguinaria ;  will  the  chemical  results  of  such 
an  analysis  tell  you  what  it  is  that,  in  one  case,  combines 
your  Carbon,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen  into  the 
Belladonna,  in  another  case  into  the  Stramonium-plant? 
Every  thing  in  nature,  and  so  every  drug,  exists  by  the 
Divine  Fiat,  but  it  perpetuates  itself  through  the  operation 
of  immediate  forces.  Chemistry  has  not  as  yet  done  much 
more  than  to  analyse  the  external  material  envelope  of  things. 
While  destroying  the  substratum,  the  artist  loses  the  sub- 
stantial principle.  His  alkaloids  are  not  those  principles. 
With  his  Atropine,  he  will  never  be  able  to  re-oreate  the 
blossoming  bush.  The  region  of  creative  principles  or  forces, 
has  not  yet  been  disclosed  by  the  exploring  eye.  It  may  be 
above  us,  all  around  us ;  it  may  constitute  the  inmost  of  the 
very  air  we  breathe ;  certain  it  is,  to  my  mind,  that  every 
form  in  created  nature  is  the  substratum  of  some  specific 
principle  or  force  which  has  materialised  itself,  under  the 
supervisory  laws  of  !^rovidence,  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct 
being,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  and  that  the  distinctive 
properties  of  this  being  are  attributable  to  the  in-dwelling 
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life-power   rather  than  to  its    phenomenal   representative. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  though  thd 
internal  principle  could  be  separated  firqm  its  external  enve- 
lope.   The  body  and  the  spirit  of  the  drug  constitute  such 
an  indivisible  unit  that,  if  a  complete  separation  could  be 
effected,  the  internal  or  essential  drug  principle  would  wing 
its  flight  back  again  to  the  sphere  of  forces  whence  it  origin* 
ally  emanated.    The  great  problem  is,  so  to  loosen  the  chains 
which  hold  this  principle  bound,  as  to  secure  it  the  freest 
and  fullest  action  in  the  diseased  body.    It  is  to  effect  this 
result,  that  we  break  up  the  particles  of  the  crude  drug  by 
triturating  and  shaking  them  in  combination  with  some  non- 
medicinal  vehicle  such  as  alcohol  and  sugar  of  milk.    Hah- 
nemann teaches  that  the  higher  this  process  is.  carried,  the 
more  subtle  and  active  does  the  medicinal  i^ent  become; 
and  that,  in  &ct,  there  is  no  limit  to  this  potentizing  divisi- 
bility.   In  1829,  Hahnemann  wrote  to  Dr.  Schreter  in  Hun- 
gary: "I  do  not  approve  of  your  dynamising  the  medicines 
higher  than  the  80th  or  60th  potency ;  there  must  be  some 
end  to  the  thing,  it  cannot  go  on  to  infinity."    In  his  last 
edition  of  the  Organok,  he  speaks  more  favorably  of  the 
higher  potencies,  even  up  to  the  800th,  ascribing  to  them 
a  more  rapid  and  penetrating,  but  likewise  a  shorter  action. 
In  his  preface  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Chronic  Diseases, 
published  in  1838,  Hahnemann  speaks  approvingly  of  the 
60th  potency  of  Belladonna.    Do  these  high  potencies  act? 
This  question  has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  hun- 
dreds of  our  most  careful  practitioners.    If  my  own  testimony 
is  worth  any  thing,  I  shall  ever  offer  it  freely  in  favor  of  the 
efficacy  of  these  high  potencies.    I  have  seen  acute  inflamma- 
fions,  cerebral  congestions,  neuralgia,  malignant  eruptions, 
syphilitic  and  various  other  curable  diseases  yield  promptly 
and  permanently  to  the  200th  and  SOOth  potency  of  the 
specific  homoeopathic  agent.    Becently  the  process  of  poten- 
tization  has  been  carried  up  to  the  fifteen,  and  even  to  the 
twenty  thousandth  potency.      I  confess,  this  seems  to  me 
going  beyond  all  necessary  bounds.    The  two  hundredth  or 
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three  hundredtli  potency  seems  all  that  is  requiTed  for  practi- 
cal purposes.  If  these  potencies  act  at  all,  they  will  be  found  * 
to  act  with  sufficient^  promptitude  and  directness.  In  making 
these  high  potencies,  we  should  not  forget  that,  while  we  are 
etherealising  tne  agent  beyond  all  known  or  ascertained 
limits,  we  have  to  operate  with  the  same  coarse  vehicles, 
and  that  a  principle  of  repulsion  may  be  developed  by  our 
manipulations  which  may  prevent  an  adequate  commingling  . 
between  the  vehicles  and  the  spiritualised  or  dynamised  drug. 
If  it  is  at  all  possible  for  such  a  difficulty  to  arise,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  repulsion  can  only  be  overcome  by  an  increased 
shaking  of  the  ingredients.  In  general,  high  potencies  should 
be  prepared  by  means  of  powerfiil  shakes.  The  hundredth  . 
potency  shcaild  have  no  less  than  one  hundred  powerfiil 
succu^ons  \  the  two  hundredth  potency  no  less  than  two 
hundred,  the  thousandth  potency  no  less  than  one  thousand ; 
otherwise,  how  can  we  expect  to  effisct  a  thorough  impregna- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  vehicle  with  the  minute  quantity  of 
the  spiritualized  agent  ?  But  let  us  be  guarded,  lest  the 
baseless,  fancy  or  the  childish  vanity  of  some  stray  experi- 
menter impose  their  monstrous  products  upon  our  School, 
as  the  ofi&pring  of  a  sublimer  science ;  let  us  remain  mindful 
of  our  obligations  to  the  dissenting  brethren  of  other  Schools, 
whom  we  can  only  convince,  if  we  convince  them  at  all,  by 
common  sense  in  our.  teachings,  and  by  the  irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  facts.  ♦  :"• 

«  « 

It  puzzles  the  uninitiated  to  imderstand  how  the  minute 
doses  of  Homoeopathy  can  at  all  affect  the  living  organism, 
and  how  a  medicine  can  cure  a  disease  which  it  would 
cause,  if  swallowed  in  sufficient  quantity.  But  does  not 
nature  abound  in  beautiful  and  striking  illustrations  of  the 
infinitely  small?  ''It  is  not  the  gigantic  bodies  of  the 
whales  and  elephants,"  says  Schleiden,  ''not  the  mighty 
trunks  of  the  oak  and  the  baobab;  it  is  polypy  of  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head,  polythalami  which  are  invisible  to  the  unas- 
sisted eye,  microscopic  plants  which  spin  out  their  mysteri- 
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OTIS  existence  in  every  marsh ;    it  is  these  that  work  with 
might  and  main  at  the  stmcture  of  our  globe." 

Numerous  islands  would  not  exist  in  the  vast  ocean,  if 
polypi  had  not  bxiilt  them;  endless  mountain  chains  owe 
their  existence  to  the  gradual  heaping  up  of  millions  and 
billions  of  little  shells;  the  white  rocks  on  the  coast  of 
England  are  made  up  of  Foraminiferi  which  are  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  whole  regions  of  country  would  have  a 
different  surface  but  for  the  pebble-shells  which  the  diatomeae 
had  left  behind.  If  we  consider  that  these  diatomese  propa- 
gate themselves  by  division,  and  that  a  single  diatomea  may 
multiply  itself  a  million  times  in  the  space  of  twenty-foui; 
hours,  we  may  well  exclaim  wijh  Harting:  '*In  measuring 
the  importance  and  value  of  things,  the  true  explorer  of 
Nature  knows  neither  great  nor  little." 

Poppe  informs  us  that  sixty  pounds  of  water  are  tinctured 
through  and  through  by  the  60th  part  of  a  grain  of  carmine. 
Taking  the  millionth  part  of  these  sixty  pounds,  and  dividing 
a  single  drop  of  this  millionth  part  into  another  million  parts^ 
the  color  of  each  part  may  still  be  distinctly  recognized 
through  the  microscope.  Iodine,  which  had  been  dissolved 
in  450,000  parts  of  water,  may  still  be  acted  upon  by  starch ; 
and  kitchen-salt,  which  had  been  dissolved  in  1,640,000  parts 
of  water,  is  sensibly  affected  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.  One 
grain  of  copper  will  impart  a  blue  tint  to  10,557  cubic  inches 
of  water,  thus  being  divided  into  22,738,600  visible  parts. 
According  to  Mufiller,  a  grain  of  musk  may  be  dissolved  into 
three  hundred  and  twenty  quadrillion  parts,  each  of*  which  is 
still  pei^ceptible  by  the  smell.  I  need  hardly  mention  the 
imponderable  and  yet  often  fatal  ^effects  of  a  passion,  or  the 
power  of  a  contagium,  which  may  be  carried  frpm  continent 
to  continent  without  losing  its  murderous  energy. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  a  pint  of  milk  is  boiled  in  a 
clean  vessel  of  cast  iron,  and  this  milk  is  used  as  an'efScient 
remedy  for  diarrho&a  among  children.  A  domestic  remedy 
for  worms  is  water  which  had  been  standing  during  the 
night  over  quicksilver.    Kopp.  telld  of  an  apothecary,  who' 
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was  afflicted  with  sleeplessness,  and  who  invariably  obtained 
a  good  night's  rest  by  smelling  at  the  jar  in  which  he  kept 
•his  opium.  Doctor  Martyn  Payne,  of  New  York,  in  his 
Physiological  CJommen^taeibs,  tells  of  a  lady  who  invaria- 
bly moved  her  bowels  by  shaking  in  her  ear  a  little  box,  con- 
taining a  blue-pill.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  the 
power  of  small  things.  Heretofore  physicians  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  operating  with  massive  doses,  because  such  doses 
were  required  by  the  erroneous,  views  which  practitioners 
entertained  concerning  the  nature  of  disease.  The  iatro- 
chemist  had  to  neutralize  disease  by  chemical  compounds ; 
the  humoralist  had  to  expel  his  humors  with  massive  cathar- 
tics, emetics,  sudorifics ;  the  vitalist  had  to  affect  the  solids 
with  his  counter-irritants ;  all  of  them  differing  in  their  theo- 
ries, and  denouncing  each  other  in  unmeasured  terms.  But 
'  all  of  them  united  in  the  one  object  of  prostrating  disease  by 
instituting  systematic,  relentless  and  cruel  poisonings  of  all 
the  channels  of  life. 

If  the  homoeopathic  physician  operates  with  his  minute 
doses  far  more  efficiently  and  directly  than  was  ever  done  by 
the  bleeders  and  the  salivators  of  the  human  race,  it  is  W- 
cause  his  medicines  act  in  totally  different  relations  to  the 
disease.  His  medicines  act  upoh  the  first  principles  of  disease, 
not  upon  the  material  changes  which  these  first  principles 
have  wrought  in  "the  .organism.  His  medicines  meet  the 
disease  at  its  starting  point,  and  combating  and  extinguish- 
ing it  in  its  very  beginnings,  the  natural  power'  of  the 
organism  speedily  wipes  out  every  vestige  of  the  imwelcome 
intruder. 

Gentlemen,  no  homoeopathic  physician,  who  practices  his 
art  intelligently,  can  possibly  view  disease  in  the  same  light 
as  it  is  viewed  by  our  opponents.  How  can  you  repudiate 
the  materialism  of  their  therapeutics,  while  you  are  hugging 
to  your'  bosoms  their  delusive  theories  of  life  and  disease  ? 
'  Gentlemen,  we  cannot  pour  our  new  wine  into  their  old 
bottles,  and  witH  our  disembodied  atoms,  as  it  were,  enlist  the 
ranks  of  chemists,  humoralists,  or  solidists.    We  may  read 
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&Dd  be  instructed  by  their  magnificent  descriptions  of  the 
material  effects  of  disease,  but,  in  tracing  them  to  their  causes, 
we  have  to  penetrate  more  interiorly  into  the  constitution  of 
things  than  our  predecessors  have  done.  Here  is  an  organism 
poisoned  with  Aconite,  and  presenting  a  series  of  weU-defined 
symptoms;  yonder  organism  exhibits  an  exactly  similar  series 
of  symptoms.  I  know  that  the  former  series  is  the  effect  of 
a  poisonous  drug;  but  what  causes  the  latter  series?  I  call 
it  a  disease ;  but  whence  does  this  disease  emanate  ?  Or  a 
child  swallows  some  berries  of  Belladonna,  and  the  disturb- 
ance which  ensues  closely  resembles  the  cerebral  typhus,  which 
I  am  desired  to  cure  in  some  other  individual.  Whence  com'es 
this  typhus,  which  simulates  yondej  poisoning  with  Bella- 
donna 7  Must  not  these  two  orders  of  like  effects  emanate 
from  similar  causes  ?  Indeed  they  do :  the  poisoning  arises 
from  the  operations  of  the  Belladonna  plant;  the  disease  from 
the  operations  of  the  Belladonna  principle.  Or  we  might 
say,  that  the  Belladonna  principle  produces  both  these  orders 
of  symptoms:  the  disease  immediately  by  a  direct  invasion 
of  the  organism,  and  the  poisoning  mediately  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Belladonna  plant,  which  is  the  material 
type  or  representative  of  the  principle.  I  have  adverted  to 
the  existence  of  these  principles  in  a  former  part  of  my 
address.  If  we  would  deny  their  existence,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  we  might  as  well 
deny  the  existence  of  the  miasm  which  pervades  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  prairies  of  the  West.  Suddenly,  as  by  an 
invisible  force,  the  unacclimated  wanderer  is  often  struck 
down,  under  the  most  magnificent  sky  th%t  the  eye  ever  be- 
held, and  while  inhaling  an  air  as  pure  and  fragrant  as  God 
ever  created.  Disease  is  an  evil  principle  or  force,  invading 
the  organism  at  an  opportune  moment,  when  the  even  current 
of  life  becomes  disturbed  by  exposure,  fatigue,  want,  unclean- 
liness,  intemperance  in  the  use  of  food  or  drink,  fear,  anger, 
disappointtnent,  or  some  other  passional  disharmony.  The 
phenomena  of  disease  are  an  indication  of  the  manner  in 
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wUoh  the  living  brgaxiism  reacts  against  the  disturbing 
invader. 

Gentlemen,  if  evil  principles  have  been  permitted  to  taint 
the  beauty  of  nature,  they  have  been,  at  all  events,  bound  by 
their'  own  laws  of  order.  If  the  Pulsatilla  principle  is  per- 
mitted to  irritate  the  lining  membrane  of  my  stomach,  I  have 
the  Pulsatilla  plant  to  qtdet  this  irritation.  In  these  few 
words  lies  the  whole  spirit  of  our  doctrine.  We  restore  the 
diseased  organism  to  health  by  means  of  the  very  principle 
which  caused  the  disturbance.  Hahnemann  accounts  for  a 
cure,  effected  by  such  means,  upon  the  principle  of  counter- 
irritation.  In  his  essay,  entitled  "  The  Medicine  of  Expk- 
BIBNCB,"  he  uses  these  words :  "  It  is  only  by  this  property 
of  producing  in  the  healthy  body  a  series  of  specific  morbid 
symptoms,  that  medicines  can  cure  diseases ;  that  is  to  say, 
remove  and  extinguish  the  morbid  irritation  by  a  suitahle 
caurUer-irritatianJ^  It  seems  a  misnomer  to  apply  the  term  of 
counter-irritation  to  the  action  of  the  two  hundredth  or  twp 
thousandth  potency  of  a  drug.  It  stands  to  reason,  that  the 
principle  of  disease  must  invade  the  living  organism  in  a 
given  direction,  and  that  the  first  impression  of  this  invasion 
must  be  perceived  in  one  or  more  definite  points  of  a  definite 
organ  or  tissue.  The  homoeopathic  agent,  if  it  be  chosen 'in 
accordance  with  the  principle  which  I  have  pointed  out,  will 
affect  the  organism  in  a  corresponding  inanner,  and  will  meet 
the  disease  at  the  very  point  where  it  began  its  disturbing 
career.  Certain  it  is,  that  every  drug  acts  upon  specific 
localities  in  the  organism,  just  as  every  external  impression, 
whether  material  or  spiritual,  first  affects  the  body  in  a  deter* 
minate  point.  By  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  fibre,  and  of 
the  nervous  current,  physiology,  in  concert  with  microscopio 
anatomy,  has  raised  this  subject  to  the  rank  of  a  law.  Hence 
alone  we  may  infer,  that  the  action  of  the  homoeopathic  agent, 
and  the  action  of  the  morbiQc  principle  of  which  this  agent 
is  the  visible  embodiment  in  nature,  coincide  most  perfectly 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  mutually  extinguish  or  neu- 
tralize each  other.  That  such  a  mutual  extinction  takes  place^ 
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has  been  substantiated  by  tbonsands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  e:?:periments.  Call  this  process  what  you  will — a  proces 
of  neutralization,  of  absorption,  of  counter-irritation :  it  seals 
the  great  fact,  that  the  true  science  of  therapeutics  has  been 
announced  to  the  world  by  Hahnemann,  in  his  celebrated 
formula,  ^^  Similia  similibus  curantur;"  and  that  this  science 
operates  with  comparatively  small  doses,  without  any  injury 
to  the  organism,  and  with  the  most  positive  certainty  of  a 
cure  in  every  case  where,  and  just  so  far  as,  a  cure  is  pos- 
sible. 

The  supposition  that  the  homceopathicity  of  a  drug  implies 
not  merely  a  relation  of  similarity,  but  a  relation  of  identity 
between  the  action  of  the  medicinal  agent  and  that  of  the 
morbific  principle,  led  to  the  use  of  isopathic  remedies  by 
homoeopathic  physicians.  A  Hungarian  nobleman  applied  to 
Lux,  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  Leipsic,  for  a  remedy  against 
fercy  and  glanders.  Lux  who  did  not  know  of  any  such 
remedy,  revealed  to  him  Nature's  secret,  as  he  considered  it, 
that  .the  contagium  of  all  contagious  diseases  is  their  own 
remedy.  Lux  advised  the  nobleman  to  take  one  drop  of  the 
blood  of  an  animal  affected  with  glanders,  and  a  drop  of  the 
nasal  mucus  of  an  animal  affected  with  farcy,  and  to  use  the 
thirtieth  potency  of  each  as  a  medicine  for  these  diseases. 
This  new  mode  of  applying  the  homoeopathic  ISiW  was  termed 
ijsopathy,  from  the  Greek  words  isos^  the  same,  and  pathos, 
affection  or  disease.  In  accordance  with  this  new  method,  all 
sorts  of  morbid  products  have  been  potentized  in  Hahne- 
mann's fashion.  The  vaccine- virus,  the  itch  of  animals  and 
men,  syphilitic  pus,  stone  in  the  bladder,  the  sweat 'of  feet, 
the  saliva  of  epileptic  patients,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  of  cholera-patients,  the  lymph  of  anthrax,  in  fact, 
every  imaginable  secretion  and  excretion  was  potentized, 
and  actually  used  as  a  remedial  agent.  Even  parts  of  the 
healthy  human  b6dy  were  potentized.  Potentized  blood 
was  used  to  cure  diseases  of  the  blood.  With  potentized 
liver,  affections  of  the  liver  were  to  be  annihilated,  and 
with  potentized  lungs,  pulmonary  diseases  were  to  be  con- 
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trolled.     Tears  were  potentized;    Morbillin  was  obtained 
by  placing  a  few  gobules  in  the  hands  of  patients  who  had 
the  measles;  -worms  were  potentized  as  a  remedy  for  worms; 
carious  teeth,  discharges  from  fistulous  ulcers,  from  cancers, 
in  short,  every  attainable  morbid  product  was  potentized  and, 
what  is  more,  was  used  in  the  first  rush  of  a  blind  enthusiasm 
by  more  than  one  reputable  pjactitioner  of  our  SchooL  It  is 
astonishing  to  what  an  extent  the  true  and  the  false  in  this 
matter  were  mixed  up  in  a  most  unaccountable  and  indeed 
frightful  manner.    And  the  cures  which  are  reported  to  hav- 
ing been  made  with  some  of  these  isopathic  remedies,  are  still 
more  unaccountable.    A  veterinary  lay-practitioner,  for  in- 
stance,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Homoeopathic  Cubes  of  Domes- 
tic Animals,"  relates  the  following  remarkable  case  of  angina 
pectoris,  which  yielded  almost  instantaneously  to  the  use  of  a 
few  globules  of  Morbillin :    This  gentleman  was  on  his  way 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  whose  child  had  the 
measles.    Crossing  a  field,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  group 
of  men  who  were  standing  around  a  horse,  six  years  old,  that 
had  been  taken  ill  quite  suddenly,  and  whose  illness  had  all 
at  once  assui^ied  a  fearful,  degree  of  intensity.    The  gentle- 
man pronounced  it  a  case  of  angina  pectoris,  with  the  follow- 
ing symptoms :  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  hurried  respiration, 
with  hot  breath,  increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth  and  tongue ;  the  sides  of  the  animal  were 
covered  with  sweat,  and  it   absolutely  refused  to  stir.    He 
was  about  to  give  a  dose  of  Aconite,  which  was  the  remedy 
indicated  by  the  symptoms,  when  he  found  that -he  had  left 
his  Aconite- vial  behind  him.    Not  knowing  what  else  to  do, 
he  gave  Morbillin,  in  the  supposition  that  this  too,  being  a 
product  of  inflammation,  must  be  adapted  to  the  cure  of  an 
inflammatory  disease.    A  few  globules  h^d  scarcely  touched 
the  animal's  tongue,  when  the  heat  disappeared,  the  breathing 
and  the  pulse  became  regular,  and  Xhe  animal  was  able  to 
resume  its  work. 

Gentlemen,  if  diseases  could  be  cured  by  this  method  of 
employing  isopt^thic  remedies,  we  should  have  to  bid  good 
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bye  to  therapeutic  science.  All  we  should  have  to  do, 
would  be  to  feed  the  patient  with  some  product  of  his  disease, 
in  order  to  cure  it.  It  would  not  even  be  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  disease.  Strict  isopathy  would  re- 
quire that,  in  every  single  case,  the  product  of  that  indivi- 
dual disease  should  be  used  for  its  cure.  There  are  morbid 
products  which  may  be  considered  as  genuine  representatives 
of  the  morbific  principle.  The  vaccine  pustule  for  instance, 
is  a  genuine  substratum  of  the  small-pox  principle ;  and 
the  contents  of  that  pustule  may  be,  and  have  been  used 
with  triumphant  success  for  the  cure  of  this  frightful  malady. 
But  isopathy,  as  it  was  originally  proposed  by  Lux,  and 
has  again  been  revived  by  Brutzer  in  Biga,  seems  an  excre- 
scence of  our  School,  and  the  oflFspring  of  a  strange  halluci- 
nation. 

Every  drug  possesses  specific  powers  of  disturbing  the 
human  organism,  and  these  gpecific  powers  it  derives  from 
the  same  sphere  of  causes  whence  emanates  the  correspon- 
ding disease.  This  is  the  isopathy  to  which  the  homoeo- 
pathic physician  should  swear  allegiance ;  it  is  the  genuine 
Homoeopathy  as  taught  by  reason  and  substantiated  by  ex- 
perience.. Why  this  system  of  practice  should  have  been 
ridiculed  and  persecuted  as  it  has  been,  must  be  an  incon- 
ceivable mystery  to  all  honest  friends  of  sufferiDg  humanity. 
We  do  not  constitute  a  privileged  class ;  our  means  of  cure 
are  accessible  to  all ;  our  teachings  are  open  to  all.  Why  then 
are  we  ostracised  by  the  orthodox  Schools  ?  Ah,  it  is  because 
we  fight 'the  battle  of  truth  and  progress  against  error  and 
conservatism.  Our  law  is  not  a  thing  of  human  invention ; 
it  is  a  great  Principle  of  Order,  woven  in  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Nature;  the  great  law  of  the  universal  fitness,  the 
universal  affinity  of  things.  Man  was  created  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  his  Maker ;  every  drug  is  created  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  a  disease ;  every  mind  is  constantly 
gravitating  towards  those  things  in  industry  #or  nature  which 
harmonise  with  its  primary  modes  of  being  and  develop- 
ment ;    every  affection  of  the  soul  tends  to  some  kindred 
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spirit  in  society.  The  law  of  afl&nity  and  correspondence, 
upon  wluch  otLT  system  of  treatment  is  based,  underlies  the 
whole  machinery  of  social  government,  underlies  every 
rational  system  of  education.  Where  this  law  prevails,  there 
is  liberty  and  order,  where  it  is  denied,  there  is  violence  and 
revolution.  Like  cures  like;  like  seeks  like;  like  under- 
stands like ;  like  loves  like ;  like  is  the  condition  of  peace, 
of  health,  of  universal  harmony. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Philabilphia,  Got.  27,  1868. 
Fbof.  p.  8.  HiTCHEVs: 

Dear  Sir,— The  members  of  the  citun  appointed  the  undersigned  a  Com- 
mittee to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  your  Introductory  to  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Course  of  Lectures,  and  to  respectfully  solicit  a  copy  for  publication. 
They  also  desire  you  to  accept  their  assurance  of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  your 
unceasing  efforts  for  their  improvement. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully, 

Henbt  F.  Hunt,  B.  I., 

Ho&AGB  C.  Babtlxtt,  Yt., 

Nathak  Wiggin,  Me., 

y.  B.  TiKBALL,  Bel.,  [ChmmitUe, 

Joseph  B.  Tantum,  N.  J., 

Chables  H.  Lee,  Pa., 

W.  Sataoe,  Va. 

W.  L.  Farrington,  President 

J.  Ely,  Secretary. 


Philadelphia,  Not.  14,  1868. 
Oeetlemek  : 

Tour  favor  of  the  27th  ult.,  requesting  a  copy  of  the  Lecture  introductory 
to  the  present  course,  was  duly  received  and  In  reply  would  say  apologetically, 
that  it  was  not  prepared  with  a  view  to  its  publication.  But  as  it  does  contain 
many  facts  which  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  law  implied  in  the  maxim  that 
**  extremes  meet,"  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  and  hope  that  not 
a  few,  may  be  enabldd  to  see  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  whole  medical  profes- 
sion towards  Homoeopathy.  Please  accept,  in  behalf  of  the  Class  which  you 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  regard. 

I  remain  yours  truly, 

P.  8.   HiTGHSVS. 

Messrs.  Henbt  F.  Hitet,  and  others,  Committee. 
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Grenthmen  Students  of  Medicine : 

The  Faculty,  as  some  of  you  doubtless  are  aware,  adopted,  some 
years  ago,  as  a  standing  regulation,  that  the  task  of  delivering  the 
Introductory  Lecture  of  the  session,  should  be  assumed  in  turn,  by 
each  of  the  Professors.  It  lessens,  in  some  degree,  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  incident  to  the  occasion,  to  know  that  I  have  been 
assigned  to  this  post,  not  from  any  recognition  of  fitness  for  its  re- 
quirements, but  because,  in  the  order  of  time,  I  have  been  called  to 
fill  it,  as  I  would  to  perform  any  other  allotted  and  customary  duty. 
Knowing  this,  and  the  kindness  with  which  those  of  you  whom  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  meet  here,  have  been  pleased  ever  to  re- 
ward me,  it  is  needless,  I  am  sure,  to  deprecate  all  attempts  at  criti- 
cism. I  have  only  been  able,  in  the  hurry  of  engagements  which,  of  late, 
have  been  unexpectedly  pressing ;  and  at  times  when  I  was  unfitted, 
mentally  and  physically,  for  the  effort,  to  group  together  a  few  thoughts, 
which  I  shall  offer  to  you  this  evening,  almost  in  the  same  crude  and 
ill  digested  state,  in  which  they  first  occurred  to  me.  A  wise  cus- 
tom has  allowed  us,  in  this  opening  hour  of  the  session,  to  forsake 
the  routine  of  technical  studies  and  to  discuss  freely  and  unre- 
servedly those  general  topics,  or  any  one  of  them,  which  concern  us 
as  men.  I  shall  therefore  take  advantage  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
license  thus  accorded  me,  and  will  ask  your  attention  for  a  short 
time,  to  a  homely  adage,  which  seems,  naturally  suggested  by  the 
aspect  of  the  times ;  and  which  contains  in  itself  the  germ  of  much 
practical  wisdom  :  ^^  extremes  meet." 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  physician,  as  a  close  observer  of  na- 
ture and  of  man,  more  especially  than  to  that  of  others,  to  notice 
the  apparent  absence  of  entire  harmony  in  the  organism  both  of  man 
and  of  the  material  world.     It  is  a  favorite  tenet,  as  we  know,  with 
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theologians,  that  we  live  under  an  imperfect  dispensation,  and,  with- 
out discussing  the  value  of  this  truth  as  part  of  a  system  of  religion, 
we  must,  all  of  us,  admit  its  correctness  as  an  isolated  fact.  Na- 
ture, herself,  seems  gifted  with  the  consciousness  of  her  defect ;  and 
in  every  movement  she  has  heen  striving,  as  it  were,  to  regain  an 
equilibrium  which  she  has  lost,  or  an  equilibrium  which,  as  yet,  has 
always  eluded  her.  In  the  various  steps  towards  the  attainment  of 
her  object,  she  has  executed  experiments  of  the  most  conflicting  char- 
acter ;  and  involving  the  most  opposite  results.  At  one  time,  her  sole 
and  pervading  principle  seemed  to  be  the  development  of  physical 
strength.  She  began  this  process  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
vast  growths  of  flora,  now  shown  to  us  in  the  carboniferous  remains, 
conclusively  indicate  this  fact.  Vegetation,  apparently  the  only  form 
of  life  in  the  secondary  geologic  era,  sprang  everywhere  in  the  most 
rank  and  gigantic  luxuriance.  The  qualities  of  richness  and  grace 
seem  to  have  been  in  this  era  altogether  subordinate  to  the  one  quality 
of  strength;  and  the  fruits  and  grains  which  now  make  up  the  value 
of  the  harvest,  and  the  flowers  which  contribute  to  its  beauty,  were 
altogether  unknown. 

Passing  abruptly  from  her  efforts  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Na- 
ture made  her  next  essay  in  the  formation  of  animal  life.  Here 
again  her  prevailing  idea  seems  to  have  been  the  creation  of  physi- 
cal force,  but  in  new  forms  and  under  new  conditions.  The  most 
formidable  monsters  moved  in  the  waters  and  on  the  land-— every 
variety  of  animal  life — bird,  beast,  fish  and  reptile — was  endows 
with  the  most  powerful  and  at  the  same  time,  destructive  qualities. 
Expending  her  whole  energy  upon  the  animal  nature,  she  seems  to 
have  neglected  in  a  measure  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  to  have 
allowed  the  older  and  largest  types  to  perish. 

With  as  much  abruptness,  she  began  a  new  era.  The  old  forms 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  gave  place  to  new  and  smaller  types. 
New  elements  succeeded  that  of  vast  physical  strength.  In  the 
vegetable  productions  of  this  era,  fruitfulness  and  beauty  were  the 
great  characteristics ;  and  in  the  animal  world  the  leading  types 
were  distinguished  less  by  strength  and  ferocity,  than  by  agility  and 
grace.  To  this  era,  man  appertains.  In  him  as  her  crowning  work, 
Nature  seems  to  have  striven  to  unite  her  two  favorite  qualities, 
strength  and  beauty.  The  strength  which  before  she  had  developed 
in  ponderous  physical  growth,  she  now  sought  to  wield  through  the 
action  of  his  mental  forces  ;  and,  to  find  in  his  mental  superiority, 
a  compensation  for  the  physical  weakness,  which  seems  allied  with 
beauty. 

If,  however,  we  take  man  as  the  last  and  finest  type  of  her  devel- 
opment, we  shall  still  be  met  by  evidences  of  the  same  manifold  and 
startling  inconsistencies.  Regard  him,  first  in  the  most  prominent 
character  in  which  he  appears  to  us :  that  of  governor  and  govern- 


ed ;  and,  assuming  that  the  true  harmony  of  government  is  founded 
in  its  capacity  to  dispense  the  largest  amount  of  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number,  how  soon  do  we  find  that,  under  every  system,  he 
has  fallen  short  almost  of  an  approximation  to  that  harmony  ?  He 
tries,  in  one  quarter,  the  lawless  but  absolute  freedom  of  the  savage 
state.  He  educates  his  physical  nature  at  the  expense  of  all  his 
nobler  endowments  of  mind  and  soul.  If  he  can  be  said  to  attain  to 
happiness  in  this  estate,  it  is  at  best  the  indifference  of  the  brute ; 
an  indifference  indeed,  even  less  to  be  envied,  because  mixed  in  the 
lowest  and  most  degraded,  with  some  glimmering  consciousness  of 
moral  degradation,  or  passing  from  man  in  the  licentious  freedom  of 
the  savase  state,  regard  him  as  he  appears  in  the  same  age  and  cli- 
mate under  the  tyranny  of  an  absolute  despotism.  He  has  ex- 
changed the  weakness  which  results  from  the  want  of  all  government, 
for  the  strength  which  springs  from  the  unqualified  dominion  of  a 
single  will.  J8ut,  the  very  power  which  he  has  thus  attained,  is  in 
itself  the  badge  of  his  submission.  The  strength  of  the  mass  as 
shown  in  the  power  of  the  ruler,  is  made  up  from  the  slavery  of  the 
individual,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  governed.  Like  the  beast  of 
burden,  infinitely  superior  in  physical  power  to  his  driver,  yet,  'ren- 
dered by  a  long  course  of  discipline,  almost  incapable  of  action,  ex- 
cept in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  owner,  so,  man,  under  the  sla- 
very of  an  absolute  rule,  loses  all  power  of  personal  a(^tion,  and 
becomes  strong  only  as  swayed  by  another's  will ;  becomes  in  a  word, 
most  a  man,  only  when  most  a  slave.  The  happiness  of  man  in  this 
condition  is  the  happiness  not  of  the  brute  who  roams  at  large  in 
unrestricted  freedom,  and  is  thereby  fitted  to  grapple  with  nature 
for  the  means  of  sustenance,  but  is  rather  that  of  the  brute  reclaim- 
ed from  his  original  wildness,  only  to  hold  his  life  and  movements  at 
the  bidding  of  his  tamer.  And  perhaps,  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
attempting  a  paradox,  when  I  affirm  that  after  passing  from  man  in 
these  opposite  extremes  of  absolute  freedom  and  absolute  rule,  to 
man  as  he  appears  in  the  stage  of  highest  enlightenment,  we  shall  still 
find  that  he  has  equally  failed  in  attaining  the  long  coveted  prize  of 
felicity.  Boast  as  confidently  and  justly  as  we  may  of  the  swift 
progress  of  our  civilization,  not  one  of  us  can  shut  his  eyes,  to  the 
fact  that  that  civilization  has  brought  with  it  evils  from  which 
less  favored  communities  are  free.  In  the  long  catalogue  of  weak- 
ness and  deformity  and  disease  induced  by  artificial  and  unnatural 
modes  of  life;  in  the  thousand  petty  restraints  and  annoyances 
arising  from  conventional  habits  and  customs ;  in  the  wants  con- 
stantly increasing  with  the  increase  of  our  conveniences  and  luxu- 
ries ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  fierce  and  terrible  competitions  of  differ- 
ent pursuits,  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  calling,  whereby  the 
rich  are  made  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer  ;  we  find  that  man  in  this 
his  noblest  estate,  has  failed  in  his  grand  endeavor ;  and  forced. 
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when  asked  the  test  question,  "By  how  much  has  civilization  in- 
creased your  happiness?"  to  take  his  stand  upon  the  same  platform, 
and  to  own  in  this  respect  his  brotherhood  with  the  savage  and  the 
serf ;  as  he  illustrates  equally  with  them,  in  his  experiments  of  gov 
ernment,  the  truth  of  the  adage  with  which  I  started,  that  "  bx 

TREMES  MEET." 

This  truth,  seen  at  once  in  a  glance  at  the  practical  working  (K 
human  governments,  is  further  exemplified  by  other  facts  in  the  his 
tory  of  man.  It  seems  to  be  a  favorite  phenomenon  in  that  history, 
that  conditions,  the  most  opposite  and  contradictory,  should  arise  at 
different  times  and  even  at  the  same  period,  among  the  same  people. 
What  form  of  savage  life  could  be  more  degraded  than  that  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes?  And  yet,  out  of  what 
better  materials  has  a  nobler  civilization  sprung  ?  Or  what  deadlier 
hatred, — a  hatred  computed  by  centuries,  and  deepening  for  a  time 
with  its  years, — ever  stimulated  human  passion,  than  that  which 
separated,  as  by  an  Ocean,  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  ?  And  yet, 
not  closer  is  the  fusion  of  metals  in  the  flame,  than  has  been  the 
union  in  the  same  national  character,  of  these  once  conflicting  ele- 
ments. The  slow  course  of  time,  which  alone  has  been  able  to 
work  this  seeming  miracle  in  the  case  of  the  English  nation,  has 
wrought  elsewhere  changes  almost  as  great.  The  people  who  once 
imprisoned  Galileo  for  asserting  the  truth  of  his  discovery  in  astro- 
nomy, now  point  to  that  philosopher  and  to  that  very  discovery,  in 
proof  of  the  intellectual  nobility  of  the  race  from  which  such  a  phi- 
losopher and  such  a  discovery  could  spring.  The  nation  that  ban- 
ished Dante  and  ridiculed  him,  as  an  imposter,  now  founds  its  pre- 
tensions to  the  leadership  in  poetry  upon  the  productions  of  his 
single  pen.  The  nation  which  permitted  Columbus  to  die  neglected 
and  in  poverty,  now  claims,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  the  fame  of 
his  discovery  eclipses  that  of  all  later  human  achievements.  Com- 
pare the  ten  pounds  which  were  paid  to  John  Milton  as  the  price  of 
''Paradise  Lost,"  with  the  value  which  posterity  has  put  upon  that 
immortal  poem.  Contrast  the  times  in  which  a  mob,  representing 
the  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  tore  up  the  bones  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well from  their  grave,  and  wreaked  upon  the  ashes  of  the  dead  a 
vengeance  which  they  never  dared  to  visit  upon  the  living,  with  the 
time,  when  Macaulay,  applauded  by  two  kindred  nations,  eulogizes 
the  victim  of  these  enormities,  as  one  of  the  noblest  benefactors  of 
England.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  military  successes, 
the  most  unbridled  power,  the  most  coveted  genius,  have  not  been 
sufiicient  to  rescue  from  deserved  contempt  the  memory  of  the 
childish  ambition  of  an  Alexander,  or  a  cruelty  of  a  Henry  the 
Eighth,  or  the  licentious  ribaldry  of  a  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  The 
lessons  which  History  furnishes  upon  this  point  is  a  lesson  of  the 
profoundest  philosophy.     It  is  a  lesfon  of  retribution.     It  teaches 
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us  that  in  the  world  of  men  as  in  the  world  of  nature,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  towards  an  equilibrium  of  forces ;  and  that  how- 
ever, vice  and  folly  by  some  successful  combination  of  events  may 
attain  extreme  ascendency,  mankind,  by  the  force  of  an  irresistable 
instinct,  will  not  forever  submit  to  that  dominion,  but  will,  tardily 
but  surely,  acknowledge  its  allegiance  to  the  right.  Take  a  single 
illustration  of  our  subject  from  another  source.  Perhaps  in  no 
sphere  of  human  activity  is  man  more  prone  to  forsake  the  just  bal- 
ance of  truth,  than  in  that  of  religion.  From  the  oracle  to  which 
he  has  committed  his  highest  hopes,  he  has  borrowed  also,  his  deepest 
prejudices.  The  very  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  has  nerved  him  to 
brave  in  his  own  person  the  terrors  of  a  lingering  death  for  the 
sake  of  a  single  tenet  of  his  creed,  has,  in  the  moment  of  his  power, 
made  him  at  times  the  bitterest  persecutor  of  those  to  whom  an  op- 
posite dogma  is  equally  dear  and  equally  sacred.  The  folly  of  a 
bigotry  so  often  illustrated  in  the  disputes  on  a  single  doctrine, 
which  on  the  side  of  its  votaries  will  listen  to  no  argument,  but  pro- 
claims its  own  infallibility,  and  on  the  side  of  its  oppressors,  is  at- 
tempted to  be  subverted  by  the  terrors  of  persecution,  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  any  extreme  of  religious  enthusiasm  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  corresponding  extreme  of  irreligion.  And,  humiliating  as  the 
idea  may  be  to  the  earnest  sectarian,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  an 
undue  and  extreme  prominence  to  the  religious  element  in  any  age, 
is  almost  equally  pernicious  with  the  absence  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment altogether.  The  austere  religion  of  the  Puritan  was  made  to 
intertwine  itself  with  all  the  actions  of  his  life ;  his  prayers  were 
obtruded  into  the  counting  house,  and  gave  an  odor  of  sanctity  to 
the  courts  and  parliaments  strangely  at  variance  with  some  of  their 
decrees,  his  religion  deformed  the  whole  fabric  of  his  social  inter- 
course. It  was  sinful  to  laugh ;  it  was  profanity  to  utter  a  joke  or 
to  attempt  a  witicism.  His  principles,  right  in  themselves,  were  in- 
tensely wrong  in  their  extreme  application.  Because  the  main  busi- 
ness of  life  is  a  serious  thing,  he  deemed  all  gladness  fearfully  sin- 
ful ;  because  retribution  in  some  shape  or  other,  awaits  the  perpe- 
trator of  vice,  he  would  anticipate  the  torments  of  perdition  in  the 
punishment  he  meted  out  himself  to  the  offender.  The  sad  results 
of  his  fanaticism  were  seen,  even  in  his  own  age.  Men  of  aban- 
doned principles  who  coveted  the  political  power  which  was  engross- 
ed by  the  Puritan,  and  to  whom  every  system  of  religion  was  equally 
indifferent,  attached  themselves  with  eagerness  to  the  cause  of 
the  dominant  sect.  No  allusions.  Outwardly  the  most  zealous 
sticklers  for  its  customs  and  dogmas,  but  shamed,  by  their  secret 
abominations,  the  entire  profession  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Read- 
ing now  the  history  of  that  period,  it  is  almost  a  relief  to  turn  to 
the  narrative  of  the  reaction  which  followed.  The  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second  was  the  signal  for  casting  off  the  galling  fetters 
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of  ecclesiastical  rule.  The  religion  whose  profession  had  just  served 
as  the  only  passport  to  political  eminence  was  now  openly  and  every- 
where derided,  and  the  very  men  who  had  been  foremost  to  proclaim 
themselves  its  converts,  were  now  in  the  ranks  of  its  earliest  and 
deadliest  enemies.  I  know  of  no  more  impressive  lesson  in  all  his- 
tory than  that  afforded  by  the  events  of  this  period.  In  the  space 
of  a  single  lifetime  was  seen  the  culmination  of  two  distinct  epochs, 
which  were  flatly  contradictory  in  their  respective  appearances,  and 

?et,  by  an  irresistable  law,  leading  to  one  and  the  same  result.  For 
know  not  to  which  condition  the  palm  of  infamy  should  be  award- 
ed ;  the  religion  so  monstrously  perverted  from  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  that  its  only  practical  working  is  to  foster  a  race  of 
hypocrites  and  impostors ;  or  the  irreligion  so  childish  in  its  folly, 
as  to  be  safely  practiced  only  by  buffoons.  So  true  is  it  that  in  re- 
ligion as  in  government,  "extremes  meet." 

I  do  not,  gentlemen,  wish  to  weary  you  with  this  train  of  thought, 
but  there  is  one  interesting  and  practical  view  in  which  this  adage 
will  be  found  eminently  true  of  man  as  an  individual.  I  will  not 
say,  as  some  philosophers  tell  us,  that  all  vices  are  only  virtues 
pushed  to  an  extreme ;  but  I  will  say,  that  every  vice  has  in  it  some 
aflSnity,  in  its  beginnings  at  least,  to  a  corresponding  virtue.  And 
unless  the  faculties  which  make  up  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of 
a  man  be  very  evenly  balanced,  either  by  a  happy  adjustment  of 
those  powers,  or  by  the  controling  force  of  religious  principles,  the 
constant  tendency  will  be  towards  the  undue  development  of  one  of 
those  faculties  to  the  lasting  detriment  of  all  the  others.  Powers, 
in  themselves  excellent  and  noble,  become  by  this  very  development 
or  perversion  rather,  the  sources  of  the  man's  debasement.  Thus^ 
the  prudent  man,  following  too  much  the  bent  of  his  prevailing  fa- 
culty, becomes  avaricious ;  the  cautious  man  grows  deceitful ;  the 
bravo  man,  rash  and  arrogant.  The  terrible  truth  is,  that,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  virtues,  will  be,  unless  counter- 
balanced and  controlled,  the  strength  of  the  opposing  vices. 

The  strong  will  of  the  child  battling  against  its  parents'  com- 
mands, will,  if  unchecked,  unless  some  miracle  interpose,  lead  to  the 
future  man's  undoing;  but  properly  tempered  by  parental  disci- 
pline, it  will  be  the  very  lever  by  which  he  shall  brave  calumny, 
and  withstand  oppression,  and  everywhere  and  always  stand  up  for 
the  Right.  Society  has  much  to  answer  for  in  this  respect.  It 
stamps  with  its  brand  of  opprobrium  and  provides  too  often  its  dun- 
geon for  the  man,  in  whom,  had  a  wise  and  benignant  care  been  ex- 
tended him,  it  would  have  found,  perhaps,  its  greatest  benefactor. 
No  student  of  human  nature  needs  to  be  told  that  Martin  Luther 
was  a  man  of  indomitable  will  and  headstrong  passions ;  we  are  as- 
sured indeed  by  his  historian  that  his  infirmities  of  temper  increased 
upon  him  and  embittered  his  declining  years.     And  yet,  we  know 
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equally  well,  that  tinder  a  rigorous  self-discipline,  they  served  only 
as  the  motive  power  to  other  and  nobler  faculties,  and  enabled  him, 
in  the  face  of  an  opposition  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen,  to 
stem  the  tide  of  priestly  intolerance  and  to  open  a  new  era  in  his- 
tory. Luther  the  Reformer  was  but  a  step  removed  from  Luther 
the  Outcast.  Had  the  inscrutable  designs  of  Providence  permitted 
a  single  circumstance  in  his  early  training  to  be  omitted,  had  his 
home  in  childhood  lain  but  a  few  miles  distant ;  had  he  lived  a  few 

J  ears  earlier  or  a  few  years  later,  the  very  qualities  which  made 
im  the  world's  friend,  might  have  made  him  the  world's  outlaw. 
Remembering  the  story  of  his  life,  let  us  learn  a  lesson  of  encour- 
agement and  charity.  Remember  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
nature  as  unmixed  evil.  When  the  wretch,  polluted  by  a  thousand 
crimes,  hunted  down  by  society  and  regarded  by  all  men  as  a  moral 
fugitive,  comes  before  you  for  your  sentence,  remember  the  terrible 
force  of  habit  and  circumstance.  Search  out  the  hidden  springs  of 
his  actions :  speak  a  kind  word  of  hope  and  encouragement  and,  per- 
haps, (and  remember  greater  marvels  have  happened,^  you  will  find 
that  the  very  instruments  of  his  undoing,  have  become  m  your  hands, 
the  means  of  his  rescue.  As,  in  our  own  land  the  traveller  follow- 
ing the  courses  of  two  mighty  rivers  begins  with  the  one  on  the 
borders  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  the  other  on  those  of  the  far  off 
Pacific,  and  finds  the  two  streams  meeting  at  last  in  a  little  brook 
in  the  extreme  north  west ;  so  the  tide  of  life  moves  from  the  same 
source  in  far  different  channels ;  and  in  the  history  of  every  man 
there  lies  somewhere  a  point  at  which  '*  extremes  meet." 

Quitting  the  sphere  of  morals  we  find  the  law  implied  in  this 
maxim  true  not  only  in  every  other  department  of  human  activity, 
but  that  it  is  also  eminently  true  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
Nature.  "Nature,  it  is  said,  in  completing  her  cycles  never  exactly 
repeats  herself,  nor  returns  to  the  same  point,  but  tends  towards  a 
higher  state  of  existence  at  each  succeeding  cycle.  Thus  the  mineral, 
ending  its  last  cycle  as  such,  gyrates  through  the  next  cycle  as  a 
vegetable :  next  through  that  of  an  animal :  next  through  that  of 
man  :'*  next  through  that  of  an  immortal  spirit.     Here  again  "  EX- 


TREMES MEET.'' 


There  are,  gentlemen,  modifications  of  this  law  which  prevail  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  what  we  are,  as  casual  observers,  likely 
to  suspect.  One  of  these  modifications  is  represented  in  the  many 
cases  in  which  extremes  appear  to  exist  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  planets  move  in  paths  which  are  not  exactly  circles, 
but  circles  elongated.  The  path  of  the  comet,  which  as  we  know,  is 
a  very  eccentric,  or  elongated,  ellipsis,  differs  only  in  degree  from 
that  of  the  planet,  in  its  departure  from  the  exact  form  of  the  circle. 
Now  it  is  this  very  eccentricity,  or  apparent  irregularity,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move  with  such  transcendent  regularity. 
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The  comet  shoots  off  from  the  sun  unknown  millions  of  miles,  onlj 
to  approach,  with  equal  speed,  by  that  very  extreme  proceeding, 
immensely  nearer  to  it,  than  the  soberer  planet  who  never  goes  off 
In  such  high  dudgeon.  The  perfection  of  our  delicious  fruits  de- 
pending  upon  their  rich,  melting  ripeness,  by  that  very  quality,  is 
only  a  hair's-breadth  removed  from  rottenness.  I  think  there  is  no 
better  illustration  of  that  law  thus  modified,  than  the  action  of 
drugs  m  the  cure  of  diseases.  Of  all  the  noxious  agencies  to  which 
we  submit  our  bodies,  the  extremes,  as  all  must  admit,  are  the  active 
poisons.  These  health  destroying — yea  life  destroying— drugs  are 
administered  to  the  body,  already  more  or  less  overwhelmed  by  dele- 
terious influences.  Here  the  question  arises.  Is  there  a  speedier 
death  in  consequence,  when  these  drugs  are  properly  administered  ? 
No :  but  the  death  dealing  dose  brings  back  the  departed  health, 
and  re-establishes  the  tottering  citadel  of  life.  Again,  many  of 
these  poisons  which  are  deadly  in  a  given  dose  become  almost  harm- 
less when  given  in  much  larger  or  extreme  doses.  Another  modifi- 
cation of  the  law  is  seen  in  tne  law  of  reaction ;  a  kind  of  lex  talionis 
operation  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  mind.  It  is  exemplified  in  all  of 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  rebound  from  extreme  force.  The 
elastic  ball  hurled  against  a  firm  surface,  is  immediately  rehurled  in 
the  opposite  direction  by  virtue  of  the  first  impelHng  foTce.  The 
extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  which  dries  up  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  every  thing  upon  it,  by  the  same  operation  provides*  for  more 
liberally  watering  the  same,  by  filling  the  atmosphere  with  vapor. 
By  the  same  law,  evils  seem  to  work  their  own  citre.  The  tyrant 
striving  to  extend  his  power  by  enslaving  his  subjects,  loses  what  he 
might  have  properly  exercised,  while  bis  subjects,  reacting  against 
his  extreme  exercise  of  that  power,  gain  a  state  of  freedom  to  which 
they  would  not  else  have  aspired.  Thus  it  was  that  our  country 
gained  its  independencCr  Secessia  made  war  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  riveting  more  firmly  the  fetters  of  the  slave ;  and,  lo !  every  man- 
acle is  either  shivered  or  hopelessly  broken.  "  Give  a  man  rope 
enough  and  he  will  hang  himself/'  is  often  said  of  one  who  is  pursu- 
ing a  perverse  course.  And  it  Ls  only  another  way  of  stating  the 
same  law.  It  is  also  exemplified  in  the  operations  of  nature.  A 
particularly  fine  day  is  often  called  a  weather  breeder.  It  is  often 
said,  and  truthfully,  that  it  rains  too  hard  to  last  long.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  said,  that  a  calm  is  soon  followed  by  a  storm.  And  in 
a  severe  storm,  the  sailor  never  witnesses  a  sudden  lull,  that  he  does 
not  use  all  dispatch  to  prepare  for  as  sudden  a  return  of  the  storm, 
and  with  increased  severity.  These  are  all  examples  of  reaction 
against  extremes  of  action.  Let  a  fire  be  kindled  in  the  heart  of  a 
city,  within  certain  limits,  the  fury  of  the  flames  is  in  proportion  to 
the  supply  of  fuel,  when  these  limits  are  reached,  the  appliances  of 
the   fire   department   are   sometimes   powerless  to  make  headway 
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Bgainst  tlie  progress  of  the  flames.     But  these  limits  being  passed — 
as  has  occurred  several  times  in  this  and  other  cities — the  severity 
of  the  fire  stays  its  own  ravages.     Unlike  many  of  the  examples 
named,  we  can  understand  the  philosophy  of  this  phenomenon.     The 
immense  amount  of  heat  by  the  conflagration  causes  a  stupendous 
column  of  rarified  air  to  rush  madly  to  the  upper   atmcsphere.     To 
fill  the  space  thus  left  void,  from  every  direction  the  surrounding 
air  rushes  with  whirlwind  speed  towards  the  centre  of  the  fire; 
against  which  strong  current,  the  flames  can  make  no  headway. 
And  thus  the  material  evil  has  cured  itself  by  its  extreme  rashness. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  detained  you  already  too  long 
with  these  general  and  desultory  observations,  but  I  feel  that  my 
work  would  be  only  half  accomplished,  if  I  failed  to  give  to  the  sub- 
ject its  application.     Homoeopathy  perhaps,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
action  of  agents  in  accordance  with  this  law.  I  think  that  the  Old 
School  practioners  had  driven  their  methods  of  cure  1x>  su<;h  an  ex- 
treme that  mankind,  in  absolute  self  defence,  reacted  against  such 
murderous  means  of  saving  life,  and  demanded  something,  that 
would  cure  more  reasonably,  more  quickly,  more  safely  and  more 
pleasantly.     And  Homoeopathy  was  Causation's  answer  to  the  im- 
perative demand.     I  have  spoken  of  Allopathy  as  using  murderous 
methods  of  cure.    I  speak  advisedly,  as  I  wish  to  make  it  appear ; 
because  if  this  can  be  shown,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  it  will  be 
evident  that  medical  practice,  or  rather  mal-practice  had  by  degrees 
proceeded  to  a  grave  and  really  fearful  extreme.     And  if  there  be, 
as  I  think  I  have  shown  there  is,  such  a  law  of  reaction,  it  should 
be   exemplified  in  this  case;  and  Homoeopathy,  as  exhibited  at 
present,  would  be  the  legitimate  result  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
That  their's  is  sometimes  a  murderous  method  of  cure,  may  be  evi- 
dent from  the  following  considerations  among  a  vast  number  of  simi- 
lar ones ;  wherever  the  Allopaths  have  established  the  expectant 
method,  or  do-nothing  method  of  cure,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  Homoeopathy  is  a  do-nothing  system,  although  while  they — for- 
tunately for  the  sake  of  sufiering  humanity — have  utterly  failed  to 
do  that,  they  have  been  very  successful  in  proving  what  they  did 
not  intend,  viz.,  that  the  expectant  or  do-nothing  system  which  they 
established  is  more  successful  in  curing  its  patients,  than  the  Old 
School  methods  are  in  curing  theirs.     These  experiments  in  the  ex- 
pectant method  have  proved  two  facts :  1st,  that  Homoeopathy  cures 
a  greater  or  less  number  which  the  do-nothing  method  would  allow 
to  die ;  And  2d,  that  Allopathy  kills  a  less  or  greater  number  which 
the  do-nothing  method  would  allow  to  live.     Dr.  Dietl,  after  having 
made  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  by  the  expectant  method  a  matter 
of  rigid  experiment  for  several  years  in  one  of  the  largest  hospitals 
in  Vienna,  declared  to  the  profession  and  to  the  world,  "  whoever, 
henceforth,  treats  pneumonia  according  to  the  established  methods 
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of  Allopathy,  is  verily  guilty  of  the  death  of  nine  persons  out  of 
every  hundred  cases  of  pneumonia,  who  would  have  got  well  if  they 
had  taken  no  medicine."  That  method,  all  must  admit,  which  kills 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  patients,  is  surely  a  murderous  one. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  gave  utterance  to,  in 
a  public  lecture,  and  afterwards  published,  the  following  verdict  of 
the  murderous  character  of  Allopathic  practice ;  (and,  by  the  way, 
he  has  been,  perhaps  most  righteously  belabored  by  his  bretheren  all 
over  the  country,  for  daring  to  tell  so  bluntly,  what  many  others 
have  said  more  gingerly.)  The  learned  Dr.  says,  "  If  all  the  medi- 
cine in  the  Materia  Medica  (The  Allopathic  Materia  Medica  of 
course) — save  only  Opium  and  wine, — ^had  long  ago  been  thrown 
into  the  sea,  it  had  been  better  for  mankind,  but  all  the  worse  for 
the  fishes."  I  have — said  a  gentleman — ^much  the  same  opinion  of 
the  Old  School  practice  of  medicine,  as  the  old  country  doctor's 
veterinary  physician  intimated  in  his  receipt.  The  veterinary  phy- 
sician usually  made  out  his  bills  to  the  old  Dr.  for  curing  such  or 
such  a  horse.  On  a  certain  occasion,  one  of  the  items  should  have 
been  ^^  for  a  colt"  which  died.  But  this  was  omitted  in  the  bill. 
The  old  Dr.  observed  the  omission  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
M.  V.  D.  to  it.  He  replied  that  it  was  not  his  custom  to  charge 
for  doctoring  horses  that  died  on  his  hands.  ^^  Oh,  that  will  never 
do,"  said  the  old  Dr.  in  some  trepidation.  ^'  That  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  establish !"  We  should  not  get  a  living  if  we 
were  to  act  in  that  way !  You  must  make  out  the  whole  bill."  In 
obedience  to  orders,  he  made  out  the  bill.     ^'  For  curing  Bill,  Pomp 

and  Fanny, dollars  and  cents.     For  curing  a  colt  till  he  died — 

ditto,  ditto."  The  presumptive  evidence  is,  I  think,  gentlemen,  at 
least,  quite  strong,  that  Homoeopathy  sprung  into  existence  by  vir- 
tue of  the  reactive  force  in  mankind  against  the  abuses  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  healing  art. 

The  law  that  ^'extremes  mbbt,"  is  true  likewise  of  the  sciences. 
It  is,  and  should  be,  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us,  that  it  is  true 
of  the  science  of  medicine.  The  Allopathic  physicians,  with  all  the 
prestige  of  age  and  respectability,  are  beginning,  to  exemplify  the 
law  of  '*•  extremes  meeting,"  shyly  and  cautiously,  as  befits  the  dig- 
nity of  their  venerable  error,  to  adopt  Homoeopadiy.  It  would  be 
expecting  too  much  of  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  the  prejudices 
of  many  centuries,  should  be  abandoned  in  a  month,  because  a  sin- 
gle man  or  body  of  men  had  demonstrated,  no  matter  how  clearly, 
their  absurdity  of  practice.  Pride  in  science,  as  in  society  when  its 
wearer  is  forced  to  fall,  must  have  its  stepping  stixies  to  render  the 
descent,  however  deep  it  may  be,  at  least  easy  and  dignified;  and 
medical  science  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  practitioners  of 
AUopathy  have  already  found  some  of  the  steps  for  their  descent, 
1st)  in  the  size  of  the  dose :     The  size  of  the  dose  has  gradually 
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been  made  smaller  and  smaller  ever  since  the  discovery  of  Homce* 
opath  J.  Before  Hahnemann  lighted  the  lamp  of  medical  science  the 
doses  were  enormous,  but  now,  they  are  either  so  much  smaller  or  medi- 
cine 80  seldom  given,  especially  in  some  diseases,  that  even  Allopathic 
votaries,  not  unfrequently  exclaim,  when  anything  is  said  about  the 
size  of  an  Allopathic  dose  of  medicine.  Oh !  my  physician  gives 
very  little  medicine.  This  is  true,  comparatively  speaking,  and  we 
are  glad  it  is  so,  for  it  is  evidently  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  2d, 
The  practice  of  cupping,  leeching,  bleeding  and  blistering  is  less 
frequently  resorted  to  now,  than  even  ten  years  ago.  This  is  another 
step  towards  Homoeopathy  which  cures  disease  without  resorting  to 
such  heroic  methods  of  treatment.  And  8d,  The  gradual,  yet  not 
less  sure,  adoption  by  the  Allopathic  fraternity  of  Sclecticiam.  Dr 
Robley  Dunglison,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  seems  to  have  had  an 
inkling  of  the  almost  certain  merging  of  the  Allopathic  practice  into 
that  of  the  Eclectic.  He  says  ^^  every  judiciouB  phj/ndan  must  be 
an  eclectic.*^  Eclectic  pysicians,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  as  it  is 
well-known,  in  practice,  claim,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  they  are 
homoeopaths.  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  and,  that  all  judicious  Old 
School  physicians  should  be  eclectics.  It  requires  no  prophetic  eye 
to  foresee  the  verification  of  that  law,  which  declares  ^^  extremes 
meet,*^  in  the  full  and  happy  realization  of  all  systems  of  medical 
practice  finally,  adopting  Homoeopathy  as  the  ultima  thuU  of  medi- 
cal science. 

In  view  however  of  the  vast  stride  which  they  have  taken  in  this 
direction,  and  of  the  inherent  reluctance  of  man  to  abandon  an  error, 
rendered  easy  and  familiar  by  the  long  course  of  association  and  habit, 
we  can — if  the  people  will — afford  to  wait  a  few  years  for  Truth  fully 
to  vindicate  itself.  Our  duties  and  labors  are  with  the  masses,  and 
we  must  look  for  our  rewards  where  our  benefits  are  most  felt. 
The  opinion  of  the  people  has  always,  in  the  long  run,  determined  the 
value  of  a  work  of  art,  or  a  production  in  literature ;  why  should  it 
not  with  even  greater  confidence  be  relied  on  to  determine  the  worth 
of  an  invention,  a  discovery,  or  a  science !  If  the  popular  judgment 
be  accepted  as  the  umpire,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  verdict 
that  "  extremes  will  m^etJ" 

And  now,  gentlemen,  with  these  few  hasty  thoughts,  I  dismiss  you 
to  the  duties  of  the  Session,  as  ere  long  you  wiU  be  dismissed  from 
these  walls  to  the  larger  duties  of  professional  life.  Bear  with  you 
ever  through  that  work,  a  feeling  of  hopefulness.  I  should  indeed  be 
a  poor  adviser  if  I  failed  to  teU  you,  that  you  will  often  have  need 
of  such  a  feeling :  and  that  there  will  be  much,  very  much  in  the 
midst  of  your  daily  engagements  to  test  its  strength  and  depress  its 
buoyancy.  You  will  meet  with  many  emergencies  in  which  your  best 
sagacity  will  be  at  fault,  and  with  others,  only  less  hard  to  be  borne, 
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in  which  a  triumph  of  skill  on  which  you  may  justly  pride  yourself, 
will  receive  neither  appreciation  nor  gratitude.  Do  not  let  these 
dishearten  you.  Remember  that  our  age  has  in  it  more  of  promise 
than  of  doubt.  Remember  that  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  only 
precedes  the  morning ;  that  the  sweetest  and  richest  fruit  springs 
from  the  bitterest  kernel.  If  you  will  live  wisely,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  will  meet  with  many  such  pleasant  renderings  of  the 
maxim  that  "extremes  meet."  And  here  it  strikes  me  almost  oom- 
punctiously  that  I  have  taken  only  a  one-sided  view  of  the  want  of 
harmony  that  is  seen  in  the  life  of  nature  and  of  man.  For  it  is 
only  to  the  eye  of  a  narrow  philosophy  that  this  seeming  discord  ex- 
ists ;  could  we  see  with  broader  vision  we  should  discover  that  what 
we  call  the  doctrine  of  extremes,  in  nature,  is  really  the  sublime  of 
harmony.  It  was  a  true  instinct  which  prompted  the  Poet  when 
he  wrote : 

**  For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increMfng  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  nans^" 

In  the  great  circle  of  existence  in  which  we  live  and  move,  nature 
with  her  boundaries  blends  with  the  universe  which  knows  no  limits ! 
and  time,  with  its  little  seasons,  melts  into  eternity  which  has  no 
years.  We  have  but  to  make  our  own  lives  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  duty,  and  we  shall  yet  discover,  that  we  have  been 
adding  to  a  harmony  whose  vastness  and  completeness  we  do  not  now 
comprehend. 

I  will  now  say,  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  in  conclusion 
what  I  should  have  said  in  the  beginning,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  you 
and  hope  that  your  stay  with  us  may  be  for  your  present  and  future 
good. 
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An  Introductory  Lecture, 
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Therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  cure,  is  the  chief  aim  of  medi- 
cal science.  To  its  development  and  perfection  all  the  labors 
and  studies  of  the  profession  conspire.  The  questions  are 
exceedingly  complex  and  intricate.  To  cure  disease,  you 
must  understand  the  human  system  in  general  and  the  indi- 
vidual patient  before  you  in  particular ;  you  must  understand 
diseases  in  general  and  the  special  form  of  the  peculiar  dis- 
ease for  which  you  are  to  prescribe ;  you  must  understand 
remedies  in  general,  and  you  must  be  able  to  specialize  and  to 
individualize  before  you  select  the  one  right  remedy,  for  the 
one  case  un^jer  your  consideration.  To  do  all  this  scientifi- 
cally, surely  and  promptly  is  the  business  and  the  glory  of 
the  physician. 

How  are  diseases  cured  ?  In  the  first  place,  how  or  by 
what  process  have  we  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  appli- 
cation of  remedies  to  the  cure  of  disease? 

B  .  1 
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Our  knowledge  has  been  acquired  in  two  ways  : 

Firstly — ^By  experimenting  upon  the  sick,  generally  accord- 
ing to  some  preconceived  theory  of  the  disease,  aiming  to  op* 
pose  or  counteract  it,  and  with  the  expectation  that  similar- 
results  would  always  be  obtained  in  similar  cases  with  the 
same  remedies.  The  Allopathic  healing  art  is  the  accumulated 
experience  of  ages  according  to  this  method. 

Secondly — By  experimenting  on  the  healthy  system  and  by 
observing  the  effedts  of  accidental  poisonings  in  men  and  ani- 
mals,  so  as  to  learn  the  disease* producing  power  of  drug^,  in 
order  to  ^pply  them  to  similar  naturally-occurring  morbid 
states.    This  is  the  Homoeopathic  method. 

The  idea,  or  principle,  or  law  of  cure  which  chiefly  dom- 
inates m  ;tiie  Allopathic  school  has  been  thus  formulated: 

"  Contraria  contrariis  curantvr,^ 

The  corresponding  antithetical  law  of  the  Homoeopathic 
school  is  thus  expressed  : 

*'  Similia  aimilibus  curantur/* 

It  strikes  vs  forcibly  that  statements  so  entirely  opposite 
can  not  be  both  true,  and  yet  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medi- 
cine, aflirmed,  400  years  before  Christ,  that  diseases  could  be 
cured  upon  either  poiinciple. 

His  words  are  remarkable, 

"A  patient  is  itestored  to  health  by  taking  the  remedies 
which  produce  a  similar  (disease." 

"That  which  produces  strangury  artificially  will  cure  it 
when  it  occurs  spontaneously." 

''  Cough  is  produced  joid  cured  by  the  same  things." 

'^  Fever  is  extinguished  by  that  which  produces  it  and  vice 
versa." 

**  Thus  health  may  be  restoned  by  two  oontcary  aaedBiods, 
and  one  may  prescribe  according  to  the  law  of  covtraries  or 
according  to  the  law  of  similars,  determined  My  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  malady." 

These  Homoeopathic  ideas  of  Hippocrates  were  not  the  in- 
vention of  his  imagination.  They  must  have  been  founded 
on  faAs,  on  observations  and  experiments  enough  to  have 
made  them  the  common  property  of  the  profession  of  his 
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times.  He  does  not  oflfer  to  explain  or  defend  them.  He 
takes  it  for  granted  that  they  were  familiar  to  his  readers. 
How  interesting  it  would  be  to  us  to  penetrate  the  darkness 
of  that  ancient  time,  and  to  see  how  and  when  some  prime- 
val Hahnemann  extorted  from  nature  her  most  wonderful 
secret  of  cure. 

Why  is  it  that  this  great  scientific  law  of  cure,  so  early  dis- 
covered, so  clearly  taught,  laid  for  more  than  2,000  years 

unobserved,  unauthenticated,  unutilized  and  unknown? — al- 
though endorsed  by  so  great  an  authority  as  the  father  of 

medicine?  • 

The  sagacious  Hippocrates  himself  has  answered  the  ques- 
tion— "The  law  ^eontraria  contrariis  curantury  is  the  most 
conformable  to  nature" — by  which  he  means,  conformable  to 
the  experience  of  the  senses,  or  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. 

How  natural  and  easy  it  is  to  think  that  disease  is  cured  by 
its  opposites;  that  too  great  heat  is  relieved  by  cold,  too  great 
cold  by  heat,  excess  by  depletion,  weakness  by  stimulation, 
wakefulness  by  sleep,  fatigue  by  repose,  etc. 

And  how  unnatural  and  even  absurd  it  seems  at  iirst  sight, 
that  what  produces  a  disease  will  cure  it.  Common  sense 
would  say,  that  it  must  aggravate  it  Common  sense,  or  the 
report  of  the  senses  uncorrected  by  the  rational  faculty,  would 
say  the  HomcBopathic  law  implied,  that  poisoning  by  arsenic 
would  be  cured  by  a  little  more  arsenic,  and  that  sin  would  be 
eradicated  by  committing  a  little  more  sin. 

Behold,  in  a  nut  shell,  the  secret  of  the  powerful  hold  which 
Allopathy  has  exerted  over  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  Homoeopathy  has  experienced  and  still  exper- 
iences in  ascending  the  throne  of  science  to  which  she  is  the 
rightful  heir! 

In  face  of  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  in  face  of  the  super- 
ficial reasonings  of  minds  unemancipated  from  the  thral- 
dom of  ancient  error,  I  affirm  that  the  law  of  contraries  is 
fallacious,  and  that  the  law  of  similars  is  profoundly  true. 

Analyze  the  matter  thoroughly  and  see  what  is  the  basis  of 
the  belief  of  the  law  of  contraries.     It  is  this:  that  in  the 
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physical  world  a  force  or  current,  or  momentum  of  any 
kind  can  only  be  neutralized  or  overcome  by  an  opposite  force 
of  equal  or  greater  intensity.  And  this  law,  true  qf  thephyB* 
teal  world  and  qf  material  things,  has  been  illogically  trans- 
lated or  elevated  into  the  sphere  of  vitality,  into  the  domain 
of  animal  and  spiritual  life,  which  is  governed  by  larws  entirely 
different. 

This  prime  fallacy,  that  a  law  which  prevails  in  the  physri- 
cal  or  inorganic  realm  of  nature,  must  also  prevail  with  more 
or  less  modification  in  the  different  and  more  complex  phe- 
nomena of  organic  life,  is  the  starting-point  of  all  the  numer- 
ous Allopathic  theories  of  disease  and  its  cure.  The  fountain 
is  impure  and  the  streams  are  vitiated.  The  premise  is  false 
and  the  conclusions  are  unreliable. 

Opposites  are  cured  by  opposites!  Opposites  to  what? 
To  the  caitses  of  the  disease?  What  is  the  opposite  to  a  cold 
draft  of  air,  to  a  drizzling  rain,  to  the  loss  of  a  night's  rest,  to 
an  indigestible  dinner?  What  is  the  opposite  of  a  malarial 
poison,  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  of  a  scrofulous  taint?  We  can 
conceive  of  these  causes  as  existing  or  not  existing,  we  can 
even  conceive  of  them  in  the  relation  of  more  or  less,  but  what 
imagination  can  depidt  their  opposites? 

If  we  are  to  produce  a  state  opposite  to  the  disease,  we 
would  ask,  what  is  the  opposite  of  a  fever,  of  a  dysentery,  of 
a  tubercle?  They  have  no  opposites,  but  only  degrees  of 
manifestation.  Heat  is  not  the  opposite  of  cold,  nor  light  of 
darkness.  Cold  and  heat,  light  and  darkness  are  relative 
terms,  implying  more  or  less  even  to  comparative  nega- 
tion, but  never  opposition.  The  coldest  substance  of  nature 
has  still  heat  of  its  own,  and  a  substance,  hot  from  one  stand- 
point, is  cold  from  another.  We  really  apply  heat  to  a  frozen 
limb  when  we  rub  it  with  snow. 

If  drugs  applied  on  the  Allopathic  principle  do  not  cure 
by  producing  opposite  conditions  to  those  of  the  disease,  how 
is  their  a(5lion  to  be  explained?  They  do  not,  can  not  diredlly 
pr9duce  healthy  or  physiological  symptoms,  but  they  always 
produce  morbid  states  which  are  curative  in  proportion  to 
their  resemblance  to  the  existing  disease.    No  medicine  pro- 
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duces  health.  Every  medicine  produces  a  morbid  state.  It 
never  can  be  a  question  of  opposition,  but  only  one  of  more 
or  Jess  likeness  or  resemblance.  The  Allopathic  medication 
produces  a  widely  different  but  not  an  opposite  disease — the 
Homoeopathic  a  disease  resembling  the  natural  one  as  closely 
as  possible.  The  Homoeopathic  principle  lies  somewhere  at 
the  bottom  of  all  therapeutics. 

The  Allopathic  philosophy  can  not  stand  the  test  of  either 
reason  or  science.  It  is  founded  entirely  on  the  fallacious 
evidence  of  the  senses  and  the  illogical  introdu<5tion  of  that 
evidence  into  higher  and  wholly  different  spheres.  Its  strong- 
est argument  with  the  populace  is  that  it  seems  to  be  true. 
The  sun  seems  to  rise  in  the  east  and  to  set  in  the  west;  the 
eATth  seems  to  be  a  flat  surface  bounded  by  the  horizon;  the 
sky  seems  to  be  a  blue  dome  or  vavlt  bending  down  and  meet- 
ing the  earth;  but  all  these  appearances,  so  overwhelming  to 
the  senses  of  a  child  or  a  savage,  are  explained  and  corre6t;ed 
by  the  superior  observing  and  rational  faculties  of  civilized 
man.  So  will  it  be  with  the  delusions  upon  which  Allopathy 
is  founded.  They  will  fade  away  before  the  light  of  intelli- 
gent construction  of  the  laws  of  nature,  until  men  shall  won- 
der liow  they  were  ever  entertained. 

On  the  other  hand  this  Homoeopathic  law  ^'•simiUa  simili' 
bus,"*^  seems  at  first  sight  strange  and  unintelligible.  But  so 
does  that  grammatical  axiom,  when  we  first  hear  it,  *'  two 
negatives  make  a  positive."  So  does  the  mathematical  para- 
dox, that  ''minus  multiplied  by  minus  makes  plus."  So  does 
the  scientific  formula,  that  ''like  eledlricities  repel  each  other," 
or  the  fa<5l  in  natural  philosophy,  that  two  waves  of  light 
may  produce  darkness  and  two  waves  of  sound  may  pro- 
duce silence.  In  the  moral  world  how  strange  it  is  at  first 
that  the  law  of  kindness  is  far  more  powerful  than  our  fa- 
vorite law  of  force;  and  that  when  God  revealed  himself  to 
Moses,  He  was  not  in  the  whirlwind  or  the  fire,  but  in  the 
"still  small  voice."  All  these  things  are  as  strange  as  Homoe- 
opathy. 

The  Homoeopathic  law  will  grow  less  and  less  paradoxical 
as  it  becomes  familiar  to  mankind.     It  is  a  genuine  law  of  na- 
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lire,  vast  in  its  range,  and  so  fruitful  in  result  that  its  applica- 
tion in  the  right  dire^ion  has  already  constructed  a  new  ma- 
teria medica  and  changed  the  whole  face  of  medical  practice. 
It  is  not  our  task  in  this  place  to  prove  its  existence  and  its 
truth,  hut  to  review  what  has  been  done  to  explain  its  opera- 
tion. 

.  How  do  Homoeopathic  medicines  a6t?  Let  us  premise  that 
Homo&opathic  medicines  will  continue  to  cure  whether  we  un- 
derstand the  rcxHonaU  or  not.  The  discovery  of  a  truth  very 
often  precedes  the  explanation  of  it.  The  needle  pointed  to 
the  pole,  and  the  mariner  used  it  as  a  sure  guide  upon  the 
high  seas,  hundreds  of  years  before  our  discoveries  in  terres- 
trial magnetism  gave  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  strange 
phenomenon.  So  it  may  be  with  Homoeopathy.  We  may  not 
yet  be  able  to  satisfy  the  scientific  mind  as  to  how  we  cure, 
but  our  guiding  law  to  the  cure  remains  fixed  and  clear. 

We  can  not  repress  the  instinctive  cravings  of  the  soul  for 
information  about  the  causes  of  things,  the  plan  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  operation  of  laws,  and  the  mysteries  of  life.  How? 
when?  where?  why?  are  the  litrle  queries  continually  pro- 
pounded by  our  children,  and  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out some  kind  of  an  answer.  And  we,  who  are  but  children 
of  a  larger  growth,  put  the  same  interrogatories  day  after  day 
to  man,  to  nature  and  to  God.  Sometimes  the  powers  we 
question  are  as  silent  as  the  stars,  giving  no  answer;  some- 
times our  hearts  are  rejoiced  by  a  partial  glimpse  or  an  im- 
perfeCt  explanation. 

Hahnemann's  own  theory  of  the  cure  was  this: 

"  A  weaker  dynamic  afTeCtion  is  permanently  extinguished 
in  the  living  organism  by  a  Btrongeroney  if  the  latter  (whilst 
differing  in  kind)  is  similar  to  the  former  in  its  manifesta- 
tions." 

This  theory  is  untenable  and  has  long  been  abandoned. 
There  is  no  proof  that  the  medicinal  disease  is  stronger  than 
the  natural  disease,  especially  when  the  latter  is  given  in  the 
Homoeopathic  dose,  and  the  arguments  adduced  by  Hahne- 
mann were  all  unsatisfactory. 

Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  Allopathic  writers,  explained  the  ac- 
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tion  of  Homoeopathic  medicines  on  the  principle  of  sttbstitu- 
tion^  the  artificial  disease  being  supposed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  natural  disease.  They  do  not  however  state  why  or  how 
one  gives  way  to  the  other,  and  the  theory  is  simply  the  old 
one  of  Hahnemann.  With  Hahnemann  the  drug-disease 
overpowers  the  morbid  state;  with  the  French  gentlemen  it 
is  substituted  for  it. 

Hufeland  and  others  taught  that  Homoeopathic  medicines 
excite  the  reactive  powers  of  nature  against  the  existing  dis- 
ease. The  medicine  is  supposed  in  reality  to  increase  the  dis- 
ease, but  in  that  very  a6t  it  rouses  the  reactive  forces  of  na- 
ture more  and  more  against  it. 

Many  others  contend  that  all  the  sj^mptoms  of  disease  are 
signs  of  nature's  effort  to  throw  off  the  interior  morbid  influ- 
ence; that  nature  is  frequently  incompetent  to  the  task,  and 
that  Homoeopathic  drugs  a6ting  in  the  same  line  w^  nature's 
efTorts,  facilitate  and  hasten  her  cure. 

Attomyr  even  contends  that  diseases  are  analogous  to 
plants,  springing  from  seed  or  by  equivocal  generation,  and 
have  their  period  of  growth,  flowering,  fru6tifl cation,  decay 
and  death;  and  that  our  remedies  are  food  for  this  process, 
stimulating  the  rapid  growth  and  hastening  the  death  of  the 
morbid  influence.  He  originated  the  paradox  that  *'the  cure 
of  disease  depends  upon  the  promotion  or  continuation  of 
diseases." 

I  refer  you  to  Dudgeon's  Lectures  on  Homoeopathy  for  an 
account  of  these  and  several  other  curious  and  transcendental 
German  theories  of  the  Homoeopathic  cure.  And  if  you  ever 
study  the  works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  understand 
his  philosophy  of  the  union  of  the  spiritual  and  natural 
worlds,  you  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  far  more  wonderful  the- 
ory of  Homoeopathy  than  any  which  has  ever  yet  been  pre- 
sented. 

I  confess  that  I  have  been  always  dissatisfied  with  these 
vague  and  almost  unintelligible  speculations,  and  have  longed 
for  some  purely  material  or  even  mechanical  solution  of  the 
question.  I  distrust  metaphysics;  I  revere  science.  I  think 
our  hope  for  the  future  elucidation  of  our  cures  depends  upon 
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our  increasing  knowledge  of  two  great  orders  of  physiologi- 
cal fadts,  viz:  the  electro-chemical  phenomena  of  nutrition, 
and  the  undulatory  movements  of  the  nerve-force. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  never  get  any  satisfactory 
theory  of  disease  or  its  cure,  so  long  as  we  look  for  it  in  the 
great  complex  organs  and  tissues;  so  long  as  we  think  of 
medicines  as  acting  on  the  liver,  or  the  skin,  or  the  heart,  or 
the  hrain.  We  must  go  deeper  than  that.  We  must  pass 
from  the  periphery  to  the  center,  from  the  compound  to  the 
unit,  from  the  gross  and  crude  to  the  microscopic,  from  the 
various  secretions  to  the  electro-chemical  action  which  under- 
lies all  secretion,  from  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  to  the 
ethereal  sphere  of  the  nerve-force  which  from  its  interior 
throne  dominates  over  everything  beneath  and  around  it. 

All  the  grand  movements  of  vitality  are  transadled  in  the 
ultimate  cell  or  organic  molecule,  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  chemical  analysis.  The  chemical  nature 
of  the  cell  and  its  nucleus,  and  their  chemical  rea6tions  with 
the  adjacent  blood  brought  to  them  through  the  minutest  cap- 
illaries, determine  all  the  vital  manifestations  at  that  point, 
determine  also  the  secretions,  the  excretions,  the  motions,  the 
sensibilities,  the  health  or  the  disease  of  the  individual. 

Disease  is  perverted  nutrition.  It  begins  always  in  the  ul- 
timate cell  or  organic  molecule.  An  infinitesimal  change  in 
its  chemical  constitution,  an  atom  more  or  less  of  oxygen  or 
carbon,  may  be  a  departure  from  the  normal  type,  involving 
by  successive  degrees  a  vast  train  of  organic  disturbances. 
The  root  and  fountain-head  of  all  the  morbid  symptofns  in 
the  body  is  to  be  found  in  the  infinitesimal  eledtro-chemical 
rea(5tions  of  the  ultimate  cell  or  organic  molecule  with  the 
blood.  I  say  eleCiro- chemical,  for  all  chemical  changes  are 
accompanied  by,  and  frequently  dependent  on,  simultaneous 
changes  of  heat  and  eledtricity.  The  electrical  condition  and 
the  chemical  condition  are  inextricably  associated  and  inter- 
dependent. 

Now  whatever  this  eledtro-chemical  state  of  perverted  nu- 
trition may  be,  which  constitutes  disease,  we  are  certain  that 
in  drugs  chosen  on  the  Homoeopathic  principle,  we  have  the 
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means  of  producing  n'mttoreledro-chemical  states  in  precise- 
ly the  same  parts.  What  must  be  the  eifedt  of  a  drug  applied 
under  such  circumstances?  The  only  guide  we  have  at  pres- 
ent is  the  physical  law  that  similar  eledtricities  repel  each 
other.  How  are  they  to  repel  each  other  in  this  case?  The 
organic  molecule  nnd  the  medicinal  molecule  do  not  fly  apart 
and  recede  from  each  other,  but  the  ele<5tro- chemical  adtion 
g^oing  on  in  the  molecule  is  suspended  or  changed  to  its  op- 
posite— or  as  the  philosophers  say,  the  poles  are  reversed— 
and  so  a  disease  is  cured  by  infinitesimals  on  the  HomcB- 
pathic  principle. 

This  theory  has  been  slowly  elaborating  from  the  time  of 
Hahnemann  to  that  of  Grauvogl,  and  I  am  sure  that  succeed- 
ing discoveries  in  the  higher  departments  of  physiology  and 
physics  will  throw  a  more  perfe^  lig^t  tipon  what  is  still 
irague  and  obscure  in  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  speculation. 

Closely  allied  to  this  eledtro-chemical  theory  and  partly  de- 
pendent upon  it,  is  the  undulatory  theory  of  cure — first  pro- 
pounded by  myseW  in  1852  in  a  little  book  entitled  **The  Sci- 
entific Basis  of  Homoeopathy,"  and  published  in  thi»  city.  I 
will  give  you  an  outline  of  its  contents: 

The  gray  globules  in  the  brainy  spiaal  cord  and  sympathetic 
system  are  the  'penerators  of  nerve-force.  It  is  generated  by. 
the  ele<^ro- chemical  nutritive  readtions  going  on  between  the 
arterial  blood  and  the  nerve-cell.  The  nerve  fluid  or  aura  is' 
conducted  down  the  afferent  tubes  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
and  returns  by  the  efferent  tubes  to  the  nerve  centers. 

I  compare  the  nerve  force  to  the  great  solar  forces  of  na- 
ture, heat,  light  and  ele^ricity.  I  extend  to  that  force  the 
undulatory  theories  so  successfully  applied  to  the  physical 
forces.  The  nerve  fluid  moves  through  its  medium  with  ex- 
ceeding velocity  and  in  waves  of  infinitesimal  minuteness. 
It  governs  all  the  sensations,  motions^  secretions,  etc.^  and  its 
own  character  as  to  rate,  form,  peculiarities  »nd  effects  is  de  • 
termined  by  the  eledro- chemical  nutritive  changes  produced 
in  the  generating  nerve-cells  by  the  bloods 

Disease  is  an  abnormal  undulation,  a  motion  of  the  nerve 
fluid  deviating  from  the  normal  type.    This  abnormal  wave- 
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movement  or  undulation  of  the  wave-fluid  is  the  prinie  cause 
of  all  the  morbid  phenomena  which  make  up  our  symptom- 
atology. Our  drugs  prod  uce  similar  peripheral  phenomena 
and  it  may  be  inferred  from  that  fact  that  they  disturb  the 
nerve  centers  in  a  similar  manner,  and  produce  similar  nerve 
undulations. 

Now,  similar  but  not  identical  undulations  of  light  produce 
darkness;  similar  undulations  of  air  produce  silence  instead 
of  sound;  similar  undulations  m  water  antagonize  each  other 
and  produce  rest — and  as  heat,  ele<5tricity  and  actinism,  (or 
the  chemical  force  of  the  sun)  are  interchangeable  powers, 
and  various  forms  of  but  one  great  solar  force,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  same  laws  of  wave  interference  apply  to 
them  all. 

The  adion  of  Homoeopathic  medicines  is  now  clear.  Give  a 
medicine  which  produces  symptoms  in  all  the  organs  and  tis- 
sues similar  to  those  of  the  disease  existing,  and  its  minute  atoms 
are  carried  in  the  blood  to  the  microscopic  gray  nerve-cells, 
where  by  their  eledlro-chemical  adiion  they  produce  a  simi- 
lar nerve  undulation,  which  antagonizes,  neutralizes  or  arrests 
the  abnormal  one  already  in  force. 

Thus  a  profuse  secretion  of  bile,  a  pain  in  the  heart,  a  cough, 
a  headache,  a  skin  disease,  anything,  everything,  can  be 
proniptly  cured  by  remedies  which  may  never  go  to  the  ap- 
parent seat  of  the  disease,  but  which  strike  at  the  very  root 
and  center  and  starting  point  of  the  morbid  movement  The 
nearer  to  the  nerve  center  the  smaller  the  dose  which  will 
be  requisite  to  produce  a  given  result.  A  nickel,  invisible  at 
a  little  distance,  held  close  to  the  eye  will  hide  the  sun. 

When  this  theory  was  first  pi'omulgated,  although  amply 
sustained  by  fa<^  and  argument,  it  was  pronounced  by  the 
Homoeopathic  press  to  be  too  far  up  in  the  cloud-land  of  hy- 
pothesis to  receive  any  serious  attention.  The  Allopathic 
press,  a6iing  upon  its  adopted  strategy  of  silence,  gave  it  no 
notice  whatever.  One  Allopathic  professor  indeed  stole  a 
dozen  pages  of  it  and  published  it  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences  as  an  original  contribution  to  the  phys- 
iology of  the  nervous  system.     Many  developments  since 
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that  time  in  physiology,  physics,  and  microscopy  tend  to  ex- 
plain and  confirm  my  theory.  It  will  come  up  again  for 
hearing.  I  lay  my  little  gift  on  the  altar  of  science  and  leave 
the  verdiA  to  future  times. 

Such  is  a  brief  resume  of  what  has  been  offered  to  explain 
the  Homoeopathic  cure.  We  concede  that  it  is  insufficient  and 
unsatisfa^ory.  It  is  a  beginning  but  nothing  more.  We 
wait  additional  light.  It  will  come.  In  relation  to  this  and 
to  many  other  mysterious  things,  Nature,  our  good  and  wise 
mother,  secretive  and  reticent,  seems  to  look  coldly  upon  us 
at  present  and  to  say  to  us,  as  Christ  said  to  his  disciples, ''  I 
have  many  things  to  tell  you  but  you  can  not  hear  them  now." 

The  formula  *'  nmUia  simililnis  curaniur^*  is  the  only  one, 
which,  by  its  vast  range  of  application  and  by  the  multipli- 
city of  its  cures  has  attained  the  height  and  dignity  of  law. 
Yet  while  a  great  deal  of  Allopathic  pradtice  is  curative  by 
the  leaven  of  Homoeopathy  which  it  contains,  it  is  undoubted- 
ly true  that  there  are  methods  or  processes  by  which  nature 
is  aided  and  cures  efTe^ed,  which  are  not  fairly  explicable  by 
our  philosophy. 

Thus,  it  is  always  proper,  whenever  we  can,  to  remove  the 
causes  of  disease  when  they  are  still  acting  upon  the  body. 
To  extract  a  carious  tooth  for  neuralgia,  to  give  an  emetic  to 
rid  the  stomach  of  an  indigestible  burden,  and  to  destroy  and 
expel  worms  are  examples  of  cures  of  this  class. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  mechanical  and 
chemical  measures  in  the  course  of  our  treatment,  and  these 
are  to  be  determined  and  used  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tural philosophy  and  chemistry. 

It  is  sometimes  requisite  to  give  remedies,  such  as  iron  and 
lime,  which  are  natural  constituents  of  the  human  body  and 
which  may  be  deficient  on  account  of  disease. 

It  may  sometimes  become  imperatively  necessary  to  restore 
the  physiological  equilibrium  of  the  system,  and  in  such  cases, 
a  diuretic,  a  tonic,  or  a  purgative  may  be  of  decided  value. 

It  sometimes  is  a  mercy  and  a  duty  to  relieve  pain  by  ano- 
ynes,  when  it  is  excessive  and  uncontrollable. 
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There  are  many  remedies  unclassifiable  either  as  "  similid** 
or  ^^  contraria^^  which  are  known  by  empirical  experience 
as  serviceable  in  certain  cases. 

Lastly,  when  we  look  at  ele<5lricity  and  galvanism,  at  Hy- 
dropathy, at  Kinesipathy,  or  the  movement  cure,  at  animal 
and  terrestrial  magnetism,  or  at  the  great  mineral  springs  of 
nature,  we  see  how  much  there  is  for  us  to  study  and  to  use 
outside  of  pure  Homoeopathy. 

Homoeopathy  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  the  crowning 
glory  of  medical  science,  but  Homoeopathy  is  not  all.  Let  us 
be  physicians  indeed.  Let  us  be  healers  of  the  sick.  LiCt  us 
learn  of  the  greatest  and  the  least.  Let  our  eyes  and  ears  be 
open  to  all  sides.  Let  us  be  teachable  in  spirit  For,  after  all, 
however  wise  we  become,  we  shall  be,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
said  of  Jiimself,  like  little  children  playing  with  shells  upon 
the  shore,  while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lie^  undiscovered  be* 
fore  us. 
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Medicim  as  an  Art  and  as  a  Science. 

Mr-  Pbesident, 

And  Gentlemen  of  the  Society, 

We  have  assembled  to  celebrate  another  anniversary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society;  an 
organized  institution  of  the  State,  bearing  tlie  seal  of  the 
highest  authority  in  tliis  ancient  and  honorable  Common- 
wealth ;  an  institution  which  has  for  its  object,  the  ad- 
vancement and  perfection  of  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  consequently  the  well  being  and  happiness 
of  the  community.  Our  object  is  not  to  interpose  barriers 
to  the  investigation  of  truth,  or  to  disturb  the  settled 
principles  of  our  time  honored  profession,  but  to  aid  in 
carrjring  forward  to  completion,  the  great  temple  of  med- 
ical science ;  to  rear  upon  its  present  foundations,  a  super- 
structure not  only  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  but  of  prac- 
tical utility ;  to  place  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  which 
shall  strengthen  its  foundations  and  its  walls. 

We  have  a  profession  well  designed,  but  only  rough 
hewn,  like  a  well  formed  statue  of  fair  proportions,  to 
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which  we  propose  to  add  the  finer  finish  and  the  exquisite 
workmanship  of  the  artist. 

All  institutions,  whether  designed  for  the  promotion 
of  science,  or  for  the  advancement  of  a  benevolent  object, 
should  have  their  foundations  well  laid  in  order  to  obtain 
permanent  and  beneficial  results. 

An  ancient  artist,  when  asked  why  he  spent  so  much 
time  upon  a.single  picture,  said  "I  paint  for  posterity." 
So  should  we  lay  with  care  the  foundations  of  our  enter- 
prise, that  the  principles  of  truth  may  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  transmitted  to  coming  generations  unalloyed 
with  error  and  unsullied  by  the  hand  of  time. 

I  propose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society  and  the 
audience  present  to  the  subject  of  Medicine — ^its  early- 
history  as  an  art, — and  its  ultimate  development  as  a 
science.  There  is  an  impression  somewhat  extensively 
prevalent,  that  medicine  is  a  profession  sui  generis,  that 
tJiere  is  something  in  the  nature  of  it  that  is  essentially 
wrong,  and  different  from  any  other  profession  or  pursuit ; 
that  there  is  little  diiference  between  medicine  now,  and 
in  the  earlier  and  darker  periods  of  the  world;  and 
that  there  is  but  little  choice  between  the  most  scientific 
practice,  and  the  most  illiterate  pretensions  to  the  art. 

This  opinion,  erroneous  as  it  is,  may  be  owing  some- 
what to  the  nature  of  the  profession,  but  more  especially 
to  the  absence  of  popular  information  upon  the  subject. 
Medicine  is  composed  of  an  art  and  a  science,  both  es- 
sential to  its  highest  development  and  most  successful 
culture ;  and  yet  it  must  be  remembered,  it  is  an  art 
and  a  science,  to  be  practically  applied,  not  to  mere 
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matter  controlled  by  mechanical  and  chemical  forces 
only,  but  to  the  higher  and  more  subtle  laws  of  life, 
and  is  subject  to  their  phenomena  and  their  results. 

As  we  rise  above  the  circle  of  the  exact  sciences,  and 
act  upon  vital  organisms,  whether  the  physical,  the 
mental,  or  the  moral,  there  is,  and  always  will  be  a 
wider  range  of  action,  more  indefinite,  and  to  the  human 
mind  more  variable  in  phenomena,  than  is  found  in  mere 
matter:  hence  the  important  distinction* between  the 
exact  sciences,  and  those  in  the  range  above  them, 
termed  uncertain. 

In  our  own  country  medicine  is  not  controlled  or  reg- 
ulated by  law.  This  plan  has  in  some  respects  its  advan- 
tages, in  others  its  defects.  Here  any  one  can  enter  upon 
the  practice, — if  he  can  find  employers,-— exposed  to  no 
liabilities,  so  long  s^s  he  practices  with  the  ordinary  skill  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  and  does  not  make  false 
pretensions  to  skill  or  acquirements ;  and  his  good  or  ill 
success  is  in  general  at  the  risk  of  the  patient.  This 
state  of  things,  it  is  true,  allows  full  scope  for  the  encour- 
agement of  genius,  learning,  the  progress  of  scientific 
principles,  and  the  development  of  the  most  valuable 
improvements,  but  at  the  same  time  it  permits  the  lowest 
and  most  obsolete  forms  of  the  rudest  empiricism.  We 
consequently  have  in  our  New  England,  in  this  city, 
almost  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  the  two  extremes 
of  medicine ,  one  the  most  cultivated,  scientific,  and  suc- 
cessful, holding  intercourse  through  the  literature  of  the 
profession,  with  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth, 
receiving  by  every  ocean  steamer,  or  more  speedy  tele- 
gram, each  successive  application  of  principle,  or  triumph 
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of  art,  embod3dng    by  association  all  valuable  truth, 
and  diffusing  it  with  unbounded  generosity. 

At  the  other  extreme,  you  will  find  those,  assuming  all 
the  dignity  of  an  ancient  disciple  of  Esculapius,  having 
scarcely  read  a  book,  or  learned  a  principle,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  physician.  This  contrast  in  medicine, 
viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  is  truly  appalling.  It  would 
not  be  just  to  compare  it  with  the  extremes  of  social  life 
here,  where  all  are  comparatively  cultivated  from  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  society;  but  we  should  more  Ap- 
propriately make  the  comparison  between  our  own  New 
England,  with  its  domestic  comfort  and  happiness,  its 
science  and  its  art,  its  literature  and  taste,  its  high  toned 
morals  and  christian  culture,  its  Sabbaths  of  holy  rest 
and  sanctuaries  of  God;  with  the  rude  and  benighted 
Patagonians,  as  they  roam  through  their  bleak  forests  in 
search  of  a  scanty  subsistence,  without  ties  of  interest  or 
social  affection,  destitute  alike  of  virtue  and  moral  prin- 
ciple, without  even  the  rudiments  of  art,  with  fierce 
passions  ruling  supreme,  and  guiding  the  destiny  of 
their  race,  without  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  a 
symbol  to  direct  their  minds  to  a  higher  life. 

The  comparison  we  have  instituted  may  seem  appall- 
ing to  our  higher  nature,  and  yet  it  is  true.  IIow  often 
is  the  delicate  machinery  of  the  system,  doubly  suscept- 
ible from  disease,  brought  to  a  severer  test  by  the  treat- 
ment it  receives,  than  would  our  own  social  condition,  if 
placed  in  the  circumstances  already  described. 

It  is  said  that  when  Philip  of  Macedon  besieged  Cor- 
inth, the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation.     Diogenes  overcome  with  astou-- 
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ishment  at  the  catastrophe,  commenced  vehemently  beat- 
ing a  tub.  When  it  was  inquired  why  he  did  so,  he 
replied  "  that  he  must  do  something !''  Do  we  not  often, 
in  our  observation  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  by  some 
prevalent  modes  of  practice,  recall  to  mind  the  example 
of  Diogenes,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effort 
for  good  is  about  as  availing  in  the  one  case  as  the  other  ? 
How  often  is  it  the  case,  that  severe  and  dangerous  dis- 
eases are  as  ineffectually  treated,  and  the  true  art  of 
healing  as  far  from  being  applied,  and  in  the  event  avail- 
ing as  little,  as  did  the  beating  of  the  tub  of  the  Cor- 
inthian philosopher  in  opposing  the  invading  forces  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror. 

Th'ee  Periods  in  Medicine. 

There  are  three  grand  epochs  in  the  development  of 
the  art  and  science  of  medicine,  corresponding  to  the 
successive  development  of  our  race,  in  intellectual  and 
moral  culture. 

In  the  earliest  period  society  was  rude  and  simple,  and 
disease  simple  and  uncomplicated.  Art  was  the  only 
means  employed  for  its  relief.  '  Observation  and  experi- 
ence were  the  only  resources  from  which  medical  learning 
was  derived.  Practice  was  necessarily  empirical,  and  by 
tradition  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
But  progress  was  in  this  way  slow,  and  as  the  human  mind 
became  developed,  and  the  reasoning  powers  were  brought 
into  more  active  exercise,  the  process  of  reasoning  com- 
imenced.  The  slow  plodding  of  experience  gave  place  to 
the  more  rapid  development  of  thought,  and  the  second 
periody  or  that  of  rationalism  in  medicine  commenced,  and 
with  it  an  abundance  of  theories.     This  was  the  transition 
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period  between  art  and  science,  or  rather  between  art 
gnided  by  experience  only,  and  art  guided  by  the  unerring 
principles  of  science.  Theories  founded  only  upon  processes 
of  reasoning,— especially  in  medicine, — are  often  the 
mere  vagaries  of  a  fanciful  imagination :  "  they  are"  says 
a  medical  writer,  "  the  butterflies  of  the  day  when  not 
sustained  by  facts."  They  are  like  the  brilliant  meteor, 
dazzling  to  the  sight,  but  soon  vanishing  forever  from  the 
view,  like  the  ignis  fatiius  which  allures  the  bewildered 
traveller,  its  it  dances  upon  the  meadow  in  a  summer 
evening.  They  have  been  the  bane  of  modem  medicine, 
and  though  medicine  rational  has  succeeded,  and  in  a 
measure  superceded  medicine  empiricaly  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  much  more  successful,  and  will  not,  for  half 
the  period  of  time,  retain  its  place  in  the  realm  of 
science,  or  in  the  confidence  or  affection  of  the  people. 
Rational  medicine  therefore,  as  a  scientific  basis,  cannot 
be  well  founded,  not  because  it  is  against  reason,  but 

because  it  does  not  come  legitimately  within  its  province. 

• 

It  may  be  enquired  then  if  art  and  experience  are  too 
slow,  and  reason,  with  theory,  too  uncertain  for  the  basis 
of  a  medical  structure,  upon  what  are  we  to  rely  ?  We 
answer,  upon  the  principles  of  sdemCy  founded  in  the  laws 
of  nature.  These  are  not  the  inventions  of  genius,  or 
the  elaborations  of  fertile  imaginations,  changing  with 
the  fleeting  current  of  public  opinion,  but  they  are  those 
great  principles  which  are  hung  throughout  nature,  by 
the  hand  of  a  divine  and  supreme  Ruler,  existing  from 
the  time  when  the  "morning  stars  sang  together,"  and 
will  endure  unchanged  and  unchangeable  to  the  end  of 
time.  Theories  are  invented,  principles  are  discovered. 
Though  they  sometimes  flourish  together  they  yet  are 
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entirely  distinct.  Upon  the  discovery  of  principles  it  is 
natural  to  invent  theories  to  explain  them,  which  may 
be  for  a  time  useful,  as  the  husk  at  first  surrounds 
the  fruit  and  is  then^  cast  away ;  or  as  the  chaff  accom- 
panies the  grain,  and  having  answered  its  end,  is  driven 
away  by  the  wind.  Empirical  medicine  is  rude,  rational 
medicine  is  uncertain,  scientific  medicine  alone  is  the 
highest  development  of  our  profession. 

Medicine  Progressive.  * 

Medicine  is  a  progressive  science.  In  tracing  its  his- 
tory from  the  earliest  age  to  the  present  time,  or  from 
its  rude  commencement  to  its  highest  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion, there  is  on  the  whole  a  progress  in  all  its  various 
branches.  Like  civilization  however,  there  is  not  a 
measured  and  uniform  advancement  from  one  age  to 
another,  but  like  all  progress  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  world,  it  has  had  its  periods  of  excitement  and 
repose,  of  brilliant  success  and  discouraging  conflict. 
There  has  ever  been  a  parallel  between  medicine  and  the  . 
other  sciences  and  arts  of  civilized  life.  They  have 
flourished  together,  and  together  have  had  their  decline. 
In  the  medical  art  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Israel- 
ites,— the  most  cultivated  nations  of  sacred  history, — de- 
veloped gradually  by  the  simple  observation  of  disease 
and  its  hygienic  relations,  was  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
future  progress  of  our  science.  Soon  after  the  discovery 
of  letters,  and  the  advancement  and  civilization  of  the 
Grecian  states,  medical  science  made  some  of  its  splen- 
did early  achievements,  and  the  names  of  Aristotle  and 
of  Diodes,  of  Plato  and  Hippocrates,  stand  out  upon  the 
page  of  history,  as  its  leading  minds  in  the  days  of 
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Grecian   glory,  and  their  writings  have  had  a  marked 
influence  both  in  medicine  and  philosophy. 

Hippocrates  was  unquestionably  the  most  cultivated 
practical  physician  of  his  day,  and  perhaps  in  the  ancient 
history  of  the  world.  His  power  of  observation  Was 
good,  and  his  writings  the  most  elevated  in  Grecian  med- 
icine :  still  they  would  not  well  compare  with  the  same 
departments  of  our  day. — his  knowledge  of  Anatomy 
jtnd  Physiology,  though  in  general  correct,  in  minute 
details  was  very  erroneous, — his  teachings  upon  the 
principles  of  medicine  are  now  obsolete  in  the  circle  of 
science,  and  remain  only  as  popular  eiTors, — ^his  hy- 
gienic rules  however  were  good,  and  his  ethical  in- 
culcations would  do  honor  to  the  medical  associa- 
tions of  the  present  time, — he  was  a  man  of  high  mor- 
al principle  and  virtue,  and  'modest  in  his  demeanor. 
While  this  was  the  character  of  the  leading  minds  in 
medicine  in  ancient  time,  some  were  found  then,  as  well 
as  now,  filled  with  vanity  and  conceit.  As  an  example^ 
the  laponic  epistle  of  one  is  as  follows  : — 

"Menecrates  to  Philip,  greeting: — Thou  reignest  in 
Macedonia,  and  I  in  medicine ;  thou  givest  death  to  those 
who  are  in  health,  I  restore  health  to  the  sick;  thy 
guard  is  composed  of  Macedonians,  the  gods  themselves 
constitute  mine." 

In  tracing  the  history  of  medicine  from  Greece  to 
the  Roman  empire  we  have  similar  development  of  prin- 
ciples. The  names  of  Asclepiades  and  Themison,  of 
Areteus  and  Celsus,  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen,  are  prom- 
inent in  our  science,  up  to  the  Christian  era.  The  writ- 
ings of  Galen  exerted  a  commanding  influence  upon  the 
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medical  world  for  many  centuries, — ^he  was  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  Romans,  as  was  Hippocrates 
among  the  Greeks :  and  many  of  his  observations  and 
principles  were  of  a  high  order.  From  the  fall  of  Greece, 
and  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  medicine  had  its 
long  night  of  a  thousand  years. 

During  this  period,  however,  it  suffered  as  little  per- 
haps as  did  the  sciences,  arts,  and  general  literature,  and 
an  occasional  star  of  the  highest  magnitude  illuminated 
the  dull  horizon.  ^Etius,  Aliexander,  Paul  of  ^Egina, 
Rhases,  and  Avicenna  mark  the  long  night  of  science, 
till  the  dawn  of  light  in  the  15th  century.  The  revival 
of  literature  was  the  ushering  in  of  a  new  era  in  medi- 
cal science. 

This  consisted  in  more  accurate  observations  which 
led  to  important  discoveries  in .  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology,— and  here  the  names  of  Sylvius  and  Fallopius,  of 
Vesalius  and  Eustachius,  stand  out  prominently  before 
the  world. 

In  the  few  succeeding  centuries,  encouraged  by  the 
light  of  general  science,  still  further  discoveries  were 
made  in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Surgery,  and  in  the 
nature  of  drugs,  and  the  names  of  Harvey  and  Haller, 
of  CuUen  and  Brown,  of  Hunter  and  Brichat,  form  a 
brilliant  galaxv  in  the  earlv  historv  of  modern  medi- 
cine. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  discoveries  in  science 
at  this  period  were  mostly  confined  to  the  fundamental 
sciences  which  form  the  basis  of  the  medical  structure, 
— thus  laying  broad  and  finn  the  foundations  for  the 
men  of  our  own  time  to  complete  the  superstructure. 
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Another  remarkable  fact,  is  that  during  this  long 
period  in  the  history  of  medicine,  the  discoveries  of  im- 
portant practical  facts  or  scientific  principles  have  been 
preserved,  while  the  numerous  theories  and  hypotheses, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  promulgated,  have 
scarcely  outlived  their  authors,  thus  verifying  the  maxim 
that  theories  are  ephemeral,  while  principles  are  eternal. 

In  thus   bringhig  to  view  the  condition  of  medical 
science  at  the  begining  of  ,the  present  century,  we  find 
that  in  the  subsidiary  sciences  which  form  the  basis  of 
medicine,  as  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Pathology  and 
Chemistry,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  externals  of  our 
profession,  evdtything  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition.     In 
these   departments,  medicine  has  passed  its  initiatory 
period  as  an  art,  and  has   been  based  upon  scientific 
principles,  and  the  practitioner  who  is  well  instructed  in 
these  departments,  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  from 
the   unlettered  and  unskilled  empiric.     But  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  science 
of  Therapeutics,  or  the  application  of  medicine  to  the 
cure  of  disease,  we  find  things  in  a  more  unsatisfactory 
state.     It  is  in  this  department,  that  there  has  been  felt, 
both  in  the  profession  and  the  public  mind,  a  necessity 
for  more  certain  and  fixed  principles.     This  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all.     Said  an  eminent  professor  in  one  of  our 
own  medical  colleges,  "  The  collateral  sciences  forming 
the  basis  of  medicine  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  but 
when  we  come  to  the  practical  application  of  medicine 
to  the  cure  of  disease,  all  is  confusion  and  uncertainty, 
and  the  educated  physician  is  in  this  particular  nearly 
on   a  level  with  the  quack.     What  we  need  is,   some 
guiding  principle  to  direct  us,  something  which  will  hold 
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the  same  relation  to  medicine  that  gravitation  does  to 
philosophy."  Prof.  Bennett,  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1855,  in  a  lecture  to  his  students,  says,  "Every 
thing  promises  that  before  long,  a  law  of  true  harmony 
will  be  formed  out  of  the  discordant  materials  which  sur- 
round us ;  and  if  we,  your  predecessors  have  failed,  to 
you  I  trust  will  belong  the  honor  of  building  up  a  sys- 
tem of  medicine,  which  from  its  consistency,  simplicity, 
and  truth,  may  at  the  same  time  attract  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  command  the  respect  of  the  scientific 
world." 

Dr.  Forbes  of  London,  in  a  discussion  on  mediciile, 
•  says,  "  We  doubt  if  we  should  greatly  exceed  the  bounds 
of  truth,  if  we  said  that  the  progress  of  Therapeutics, 
during  all  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the'  days 
of  Hippocrates,  has  been  less  than  that  achieved  in  the 
elementary  sciences  of  medicine  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  This  department  of  medicine  must,  indeed,  be 
regarded  as  yet  in  its  merest  infancy.  It  would  doubt- 
less be  going  far  beyond  the  truth,  to  assert  that  there  is 
no  certainty  in  medical  Therapeutics,  and  that  the  whole 
practice  of  medicine,  in  as  far  as  it  consists  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  drugs,  is  a  system  of  traditionary  routine 
and  conventionalism,  hap-hazard,  and  guess  work,  but  it 
is  not  going  beyond  the  truth,  to  assert  that  much  of 
it  IS  so. 

During  the  last  half  century,  the  discoveries  in  the 
elementary  branches  have  exceeded  perhaps  any  previ- 
ous period  in  the  history  of  our  profession ; .  while  a  large 
majority  acknowledge  and  regret  that  the  actual  treat- 
ment of  disease  is  little,  if  any,  improved. 
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This  discouraging  view  of  the  subject,  however,  is  not 
entertained  by  the  profession  universally,  but  in  their 
investigations  they  see  a  bow  of  promise  above  the  dim 
horizon  of  our  science. 

Having  had  confidence  in  the  curative  power  of  nature, 
and  its  mastery  to  a  certain  extent  over  disease,  they 
have  ascertained  that  there  exists  in  nature  a  principle 
upon  which  medicinal  substances,  when  brought  in  con- 
nection with  the  system,  give  this  power  an  influence 
over  disease,  beyond  anything  before  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  medicine. 

This  Law  of  Cure  introduces  into  practical  medicine  a 
new  dispensation,  and  forms  an  important  epoch,  and 
has  now  become  the  most  absorbing  question  which  has 
agitated  the  profession  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  question  is.  Is  it  true  ?  And  if  true,  what  will  be 
its  influence  upon  medical  science,  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  world  at  large  ? 

What  we  have  thus  far  said  has  been  in  relation  to  the 
educated  medical  profession  in  general,  and  the  distinc- 
tion which  is  obvious  to  all,  between  the  regular,  or  sci- 
entific physician,  and  the  illiterate  pretender  to  the  art. 
We  here  leave  the  uneducated  practitioner  and  medicine 
empirical,  or  as  a  mere  art,  and  shall  confine  our  future 
observations  to  the  higher  principles  of  our  profession. 

Having  premised  that  all  educated  physicians  are  alike 
cognizant  of  the  fundamental  sciences  upon  which  our 
profession  is  based,  we  find  that  when  we  come  to 
principles  of  treatment,  a  division  is  now  made  among 
them. 
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A  portion,  having  investigated  the  question  of  a  law  of 
cure,  and  adopted  it  as  a  guiding  principle  in  Therapeu- 
tics, are  termed  "  Homoeopathic,"  from  the  technical  term 
now  familiar,  upon  which  medicine  is  given  in  accordance 
with  this  law.  This  principle  is  simply  the  doctrine  of 
analogy,  a  law  of  nature,  which  holds  good,  both  in  the 
physical  and  moral  world,  and  which  is  found  especially 
applicable  to  the  cure  of  disease.  If  the  difficulty  is 
mechanical,  we  naturally  and  instinctively  apply  mechan- 
ical measures  for  its  relief;  if  it  is  cliemical,  we  as  nat- 
urally advert  to  chemical  means ;  if  there  are  tangible 
causes  perceptible  to  the  senses,  these  causes  are  to  be 
removed  in  a  palpable  manner :  but  when  we  rise  above 
these  causes,  and  find  the  dynamic  forces  of  nature  in- 
vading the  system,  and  producing  disease  by  disturbing 
the  vital  powers,  then  tangible  measures  are  inappli- 
cable and  inefficient,  and  we  apply  such  means  as  will 
restore  the  harmony  of  the  functions  to  their  normal 
condition. 

Character  of  Hahnemann.   ' 

This  law  of  cure,  although  it  had  been  previously  acted 
upon,  had  not  been  placed  prominently  before  the  world 
till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Samuel 
Hahnemann,  a  man  of  great  research  and  learning,  a 
great  student  of  nature,  of  critical  and  accurate  observa- 
tion, of  indomitable  perseverance  and  energy,  during  a 
long  life  devoted  his  energies  to  its  elucidation,  and  the 
attendant  research  necessary  to  bring  it  favorably  before 
the  world.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  give  the  particu- 
lars of  his  life,  or  his  achievements,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
for  his  name  is  now  historical  and  his  fame  eternal.     His 
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opponents  even  have  given  him  an  exalted  character. 
Dr.  Forbes  says,  "  Hahnemann  was  a  man  of  genius  and 
a  scholar,  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry  and  undaunted 
energy.  In  the  history  of  medicine  his  name  will  appear 
in  the  list,  unsurpassed  by  few  in  the  originality  and 
ingenuity  of  his  views ;  superior  to  most  in  having  sub- 
stantiated and  carried  out  his  doctrines  into  actual  and 
most  extensive  practice."  Prof  Geddings  also  says,  "If 
his  views  are  correct,  and  his  practice  be  allowed  to 
deserve  our  confidence,  few  we  feel  assured  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  he  secured  to  mankind  a  blessing, 
which  should  hand  his  name  down  to  the  remotest 
posterity." 

Always  the  intimate  fiiend  and  associate  of  the  great 
Hufeland,  he  early  gathered  around  him  some  of  the 
leading  minds  in  Europe,  in  settling  the  principle  which 
he  had  discovered  by  actual  experiment  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  But  his  principle, 
like  most  new  discoveries  in  science,  or  inventions  of  art, 
soon  met  with,  opposition  from  those  who  were  interested 
that  things  should  remain  as  they  were,  and  hence  an 
opposition  arose  against  him,  not  however  from  those 
who  had  subjected  his  principle  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
but  from  those  who  would  not  reconcile  it  with  their  pre- 
conceived theories.  During  this  contest,  he  ever  main- 
tained a  firm,  dignified,  and  consistent  confidence  in  his 
principle,  and  exhorted  his  associates  to  investigate  the 
subject  for  themselves,  as  he  had  done,  and  to  be  thank- 
ful to  Providence  for  its  benefactions. 

« 

His  professional  and  scientific  achievements,  the  amount 
of  his  labors,  and  the  extent  of  his  writings  are  now  com- 
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manding  a  more  extensive  influence  than  those  of  any 
man  since  the  days  of  Galen  himself,  and  will  exert  a 
greater  influence  for  good  on  the  healing  art  to  coming 
generations.  His  reputation  sopn  became  extensive  over 
Europe,  and  he  died  a  few  years  since,  full  of  years  and 
full  of  honors. 

The  reception  of  the  truth  he  inculcated  made  such 
progress  in  the  minds  of  the  profession,  and  the  more 
cultivated  classes  of  the  people,  that  his  strongest  oppo- 
nents became  his  friends,  and  his  memory  is  cherished 
by  the  grateful  recollections  of  the  friends  of  science  and 
humanity. 

Hahnemann  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  high  moral 
principle,  and  bent  upon  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  yet  he  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  and  decision  of 
character,  so  much  so  that  many,  from  not  understanding 
his  motives,  have  honestly  believed  him,  not  only  selfish 
in  the  extreme,  but  even  dishonest  in  his  views  and 
practice;  but  those  who  have  known  him  best,  most 
highly  appreciate  his  character,  and  when  the  dust  of 
controversy  shall  have  settled,  the  aspersions  on  his 
name  will' disappear,  like  the  mists  of  the  morning  before 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

Evidence  of  the   Truth. 

It  may  be  inquired, — What  is  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  law  of  cure,  and  how  is  it  sustained  ?  This 
is  an  important  inquiry. 

There  are  different  methods  of  settling  questions,  and 
of  arriving  at  correct  conclusions,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject.     If  it  is  a  mathematical  problem,  we  solve 
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it, — ^if  a  chemical  experiment,  we  test  it, — ^if  a  logical 
question,  we  reason  upon  it.  But  this  question  can  only  be 
settled  by  trying  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  pure  experiment, 
as  the  virtues  of  all  remedial  agents  are  first  tried  upon 
the  system.  We  do  not  require  belief  in  this  principle, 
without  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  experiment.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  principle  that  like  pro- 
duces like,  it  is  the  general  observation,  and  yet  there 
are  more  exceptions  to  this  rule,  than  that  like  cures  like. 

In  treating,  diseases  of  the  mind  at  the  present  time, 
this  principle  is  universally  .acted  upon  in  the  moral 
management.  The  old  idea  of  contradicting  the  hallu- 
cination, is  well  known  to  have  no  effect  but  to  aggra- 
vate: while  falling  in  with  it,  soon  eradicates  it  from  the 
mind  of  the  person.  It  is  said  that  Pinel  of  France 
obtained  the  idea  of  the  modern  treatment  of  the  insane 
from  Hahnemann.  It  is  as  applicable  to  the  medical  as 
to  the  moral  treatment. 

This  law  of  cure  is  universally  acknowledged. 

This  proposition  may  seem  paradoxical,  and  yet  it  is 
one  of  those  scientific  questions,  where  opinion  is  not 
divided.  There  are  questions  of  practical  science,  espec- 
ially in  the  higher  branches  of  the  several  professions, 
in  Which  there  mmt  be  difference  of  opinion,  owing  to  the 
distinction  being  so  nice  that  different  minds  cannot 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusions.  There  are  many  questions 
in  Law,  in  Theology,  and  in  Medicine,  of  this  kind; — 
but  this  is  not  one  of  them.  It  is  one  of  the  experi- 
mental questions  in  which  all  agree  as  fast  as  they  in- 
vestigate the  subject. 
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So  that  our  profession  is  not  divided  in  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  homoeopathic  principle,  as  they  are,  for 
example,  whether  Typhus  and  Typhoid  fever  are  identi- 
cal ;  but  those  who  have  examined  the  principle  adopt 
it,  and  those  who  do  not  adopt  it,  have  not  examined  the- 
subject  sufficiently  to  entitle  them  to  form  an  opinion. 
In  fact  those  who  are  in  the  ordinary  practice,  are  not 
witnesses  in  the  case ;  and  all  candid  men  will  acknowl- 
edge this  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  one  of  those  discoveries, 
like  that  of  the  circulation  by  Harvey,  or  of  vaccination  by 
Jenner,  which  is  tested  and  gradually  received  into  the 
profession,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  public. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  its  progress  has  been  so  slow  in 
comparison  with  those  discoveries  ?  We  answer, — it  re- 
quired nearly  a  generation  to  introduce  them,  and  they 
met  with  more  violent  opposition  than  our  principle  has 
received ;  and  yet  they  affected  only  a  limited  branch  in 
the  profession ;  while  our  principle,  fully  applied,  changes 
the  aspect  of  medical  practice  very  generally,  and  must 
change  the  mind  of  the  profession,  and  the  public. 

The  former  resembles  a  political  revolution  in  senti- 
ment, which  is  sometimes  accomplished  in  a  day;  the 
other  is  analogous  to  those  moral  revolutions,  which  are 
often  the  work  of  generations,  sometimes  of  ages.  It 
may  be  inquired,  if  there  are  not  many  medical  men  who 
have  examined  the  homoeopathic  principle,  and  found  it 
to  be  incorrect  ?  We  answer  emphatically  in  the  nega- 
tive, at  least,  ninety  nine  in  the  hundred,  who  have  prac- 
tically examined  the  question,  have,  with  their  prejudices 
against  it,  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
principle,  and  to  give  th^ir  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
practice. 
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Much  dependence  has  been  placed  upon  the  experi- 
ments of  Andral  as  testimony  against  the  principle.  It 
is  true  that  Andral,  about  twenty-five  years  since,  did 
institute  practical  experiments  to  test  the  question,  and 
came  to  a  decision  against  it.     But  it  was  said  at  the 

time  by  those  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  these  ex- 

« 

periments  were  not  fairly  made ;  they  certainly  had  but 
little  influence.  But  we  will  admit  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  experiment  was  a  fair  one,and  that  there  is 
one  witness  against  us.  But  who  is  Andral  ?  A  man 
of  considerable  reputation  in  Paris,  as  a  pathological 
anatomist.  I  will  not  detract  from  his  merit  as  such.  His 
business  was  with  the  dead  subject,  and  a  late  writer  of 
his  own  school  says,  "  he  never  should  have  had  charge 
of  a  subject  till  after  death."  Was  he  a  practical  physi- 
cian, of  that  acute  discrimination  which  entitled  him  to 
confidence  in  determining  an  important  question  for 
the  profession?  By  no  means.  In  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion, I  will  only  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Elisha  Bartlett's  work  on  Fever.  It  is  there  stated  that 
"  of  fifteen  cases  reported  by  Andral  as  typhoid  fever, 
three  of  them  only  were  at  the  time  considered  even 
doubtful,  but  upon  post  mortem  examination,  the  remain- 
ingjtwelve  were  unequivocally  determined  to  be,  not  only 
not  typhoid  fever,  but  well  marked  cases  of  other  dis- 
eases, ;erysipelas,  gangrene,  pneumonia,  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  &c."  Should  any  member  of  the  Mass.  Med. 
Society  be  mistaken  in  so  great  a  proportion  of  cases,  he 
would  not  enjoy  much  reputation  as  a  discriminating  phy- 
ician,  and  yet  Andral  is  referred  to  as  authority  in  set- 
tling a  critical  question.  We  have  two  classes  of  minds 
in  our  profession,  one  with  large  powers  of  perception,  and 
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deficient  reasoning  faculties,  who  observe  accurately, 
but  fail  in  deducing  logical  conclusions  from  their  obser- 
vations, whose  premises  are  right,  but  whose  conclusions 
often  fail.  And  the  other,  possessing  large  reasoning 
powers,  with  deficient  perceptive  faculties,  who  reason 
like  phDosophers,  but  whose  premises  are  bad.  It  is 
evident  that  Andral  must  have  belonged  to  this  latter 
class.  It  requires  both  the  faculties  duly  developed  to 
constitute  the  accomplished  physician. 

But  supposing  Andral  to  be  a  good  and  competent 
witness  in  the  case,  and  of  high  authority,  he  is  but  one 
in  the  negative.  Whereas  we  have  scores  equally  com- 
petent who  give  their  positive,  and  unequivocal  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary.  Prof.  Amador  of  the  University 
of  Montpelier,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most 
accomplished  physician  of  his  day  in  Europe,  examined 
the  question,  and  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  name. 
Prof.  Rau  of  Geissen,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  dis- 
criminating widters  on  the  science  of  medicine,  of  the 
present  generation,  has  given  the  most  emphatic  testi- 
mony in  its  favor. 

Some  twenty  leading  University  professors,  and  about 
as  many  court  physicians,  have  embraced  the  principle 
in  Europe.  The  accession  of  Prof.  Henderson  of  the 
University  of  Edinburg,  and  of  Tessier  of  the  Hospital 
St.  Marguerite,  Paris,  well  known  as  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished authors,  is  of  great  weight. 

In  our  own  country  it  is  extending  in  the  profession 
and  in  the  confidence  of  the-  people. 

*Twelve  years  ago  Homoeopathy  was  said  by  its  oppo- 

*Thi8  was  written  twelve  yesurs  since.    The  number  of  practitioners  has  more 
^uui  4oQbl64  siQce  that  time.  * 
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fiers  to  be  at  its  height,  and  would  soon  decline;  the  same  is 
still  said.  Then  there  were  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
its  suburbs,  forty  practitioners  who  had  adopted  its  prin- 
ciples. There  are  now  about  two  hundred.  In  my 
native  state  then,  were  three  or  four,  now  about  fifty. 
In  the  two  northeastern  counties  of  this  state,  we  had 
then  but  five,  we  have  now  about  two  hundred ;  and  the 
ratio  of  increase  is  similar  in  other  places. 

Writtm  agaimt  a^  a  Theory. 

Why  have  not  the  predictions  of  its  enemies  been  ver- 
ified, and  their  writings  against  it  been  more  efiectuaJ  ? 
Because  it  has  been  opposed  as  a  theory.     After  exam- 
ining nearly  everything  written  upon  the  subject,  I  find 
that  all  either  attack  it  as  a  theory,  or  have  aimed  their 
weapons  at  some  theoretical  explanations  of  our  law  of 
cure,  or  some  incidental  points  which  are  not  essential. 
A  man  of  straw  has  usually  been  created  and  demolished 
with  eclat,  and  the  result  is  the  world  moves  on  as  usual. 
Hahnemann '  gave   to   the   world   a  principle,  as    did 
Newton,  and  other  discoverers  of  science.      It  might 
have  been  well  if  he  had  endeavored  to  give  no  explana- 
tion of  it,  but  he  did  as  all  scientific  originators  have  done, 
and  endea>rored  to  give  a  rationale  of  this  principle,  keep- 
ing it  however  distinct  from  the  principle  itself.    The  prin- 
ciple, he  insisted,  was  true,  his  particular  explanation  of  it, 
he  said,  might  or  might  not  be  so.    In  chemistry  the  same 
difficulty  is  observed.     Mr.  Dalton  made  the  discovery 
that  when  chemical  substances  unite  and  fonn  compounds, 
they  unite  in  definite  proportions,  always  so.   Thus  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  uniting  to  form  water  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  8  to  1 ;  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmospheric  air 
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in  proportion  of  21  to  79.  This  applies  to  all  compounds, 
and  is  an  established  principle  or  law  in  nature.  Now 
there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  this  law  of  nature  as  has 
existed  in  regard  to  our  law  of  cure. 

Mr.  Dalton  had  a  theory  to  explain  this  law,  this  was 
what  is  called  by  chemists  the  Atomic  theory.  Berzelius 
had  another.  Now  whether  the  theory  of  Dalton  or  Ber- 
zelius is  correct  is  immaterial,  the- only  question  material 
is,  does  the  principle  exist?  Just  so  with  us,  the  prin- 
ciple exists,  no  matter  whether  the  theory  to  explain  it 
be  correct  or  not.  There  are  ultimate  facts  which  form 
the  basis  of  science,  and  we  should  adhere  to  them;  but 
it  is  their  theoretical  explanations  which  have  confused 
the  world. 

This  law  of  cure,  existing  in  nature,  is  then  to  aid  us 
in  the  application  of  medicine  to  the  cure  of  disease,  and 
is  the  guiding  principle  of  the  scientific  physician. 

The  most  important  practical  question  is,  what  benefit 
is  to  be  derived  from  it?     Much  every  way. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  know  all  that  can  be 
known  in  his  profession,  to  receive  the  truth  and  reject 
error.  Again,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  professional  man 
to  look  to  the  interest  of  his  employer  primarily,  other- 
wise he  forfeits  his  important  trust. 

This  principle  tends  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
profession,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  selfish  empiricism. 

Success  in  Practice. 

The  adoption  of  the  law  of  cure  will  prove  more  suc- 
cessful in  practice.    From  an  extended  observation  of  my 
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own  for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion^  that  the  adoption  of  this  law  of  cure,  by 
placing  practical  medicine  upon  a  scientific  basis,  will 
improve  it  one  hundred  per  cent  over  the  best  practice  in 
which  this  curative  principle  is  disregarded.  The  ques- 
tion of  comparative  success  in  practice  is  a  difficult  one. 
It  is  not  like  a  mechanical  business,  or  an  accurate  art,  ab- 
solute, so  that  the  expert  always  succeeds,  and  the  rude 
pretender  always  fails,  but  it  is  relative  success.  Nature 
in  disease  aids  all,  and  he  is  the  best  physician  who 
with  her  aid  accomplishes  the  most. 

Three  classes  of  Disease. 

Diseases  should  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
first  are  those  which  from  their  nature  are  necessarily 
fatal,  such  as  organic  diseases  generally.  These  can 
receive  no  curative  treatment,  but  all  prove  fatal,  as 
surely  in  the  hands  of  the  most  scientific,  as  the  most 
illiterate  quack.  Success  in  this  class  does  not  consist 
in  curing,  but  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  in  doing 
the  most  that  science  can  do  in  mitigating  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient.  That  physician^  who  predicts  the  fatal 
event  in  ten  cases  of  confirmed  consumption,  and  does 
what  he  can  to  palliate,  is  far  superior  to  the  one  who 
prognosticates  a  favorable  result  in  five  of  them,  but  in 
the  end. fails  to  realize  it. 

The  second  division  comprises  a  large  class  which 
( unless  barbarously  treated )  always  recover. 

In  these  diseases  success  consists  not  in  their  cure,but  in 
the  accurate  prognosis  that  they  can  be  cured,  and  in  aiding 
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in  their  speedy,  safe,  and  permanent  removal.  In  some 
cases  of  this  class,  an  ignorant  practitioner  may  honestly 
predict  a  fatal  event,  and  yet  recovery  take  place.  This 
however  is  evidence,  not  of  ability,  but  otherwise,  and 
indicates  a  want  of  power  of  discrimination,  rather  than 
of  skill  in  treatment.  In  such  cases,  the  recovery  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  skill  in  the  treatment,  when  it 
should  be  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Nature,  in  this 
class  of  cases  does  much ;  but  in  some  of  them  of  long 
standing,  it  is  astonishing  how  speedily  recovery  is 
effected,  when  a  remedy  is  prescribed  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  morbid  phenomena  presented. 

In  these  two  classes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  result  of 
statistical  tables,  as  in  hospital  reports,  will  vary  but 
little  between  the  best,  and  the  most  indifferent  practice, 
the  recovery  and  the  fatality  being  very  nearly  the  same. 

The  third  class  embraces  the  large  number  of  dis- 
eases which  demand  the  immediate  and  watchful  care 
of  the  practitioner.  In  these  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
each  individual  case,  is  required,  and  the  prompt  and  dis- 
criminating aid,  which  will  tell  upon  the  result.  It  is 
in  this  class  that  the  result  of  successful  practice  is  most 
obvious,  as  is  seen  in  the  figures  of  statistical  tables. 
In  it  are  embraced  the  local  and  general  acute  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  which  have  been  a  bane  in  medical  prac- 
tice in  all  ages,  and  are  so  effectually  subdued  by  the 
application  of  their  specific  remedies,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  cure ;  also  Zymotic  diseases,  those  of  a  conta- 
gious, infectious,  and  epidemic  character,  self-limited  in 
their  nature,  yet  requiring  the  most  watchful  care,  and 
receiving  the  most  essential  aid  from  our  treatment,  in 
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their  diffused  influence  upon  the  system,  and  the  uncer- 
tain and  variable  phenomena  which  they  present  to  our 
view,  and  the  danger  which  often  attends  them. 

These  diseases  the  physician  does  not  attempt  to  cure 
in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term,  but  only  relatively, — 
that  is  by  so  guiding  the  malady  that  when  the  morbific 
influence  is  exhausted,  the  patient  will  get  well. 

The  physician  is  in  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  engineer  upon  a  rail  car,  or  steamboat  passing  be- 
tween two  points ;  his  business  is  to  keep  upon  the  track, 
or  in  the  channel.  When  a  rock  or  a  reef  appears, 
nature  holds  out  signals,  or  symptoms  which  indicate  by 
their  character  the  difficulty  to  be  apprehended,  and  at 
the  same  time  point,  in  accordance  with  our  law  of  cure, 
to  "the  remedy.  This  remedy,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  system,  is  applied  to  the  special  pathological 
condition,  and  the  difficulty  is  removed. 

Knmvledge  of  Drugs. 

An  important  benefit  to  be  derived  from  our  researches 
is  the  perfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the  curative  prop- 
erties of  drugs.  Aside  from  our  investigations  made  in 
this  direction,  it  is  admitted  that  this  knowledge  is 
exceedingly  limited. 

There  is  but  a  general  knowledge  of  their  effects  upon 
the  system,  obtained  mostly  from  accidental  poisoning; 
or  derived  from  their  use  in  disease. 

From  these  sources  alone  our  knowledge  must  be 
obtained  in  a  slow  and  imperfect  manner. 

It  is  true  that  the  trial  of  drugs  upon  persons  in  health, 
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has  long  been  acknowledged  by  all  as  the  most  effectual 
method.  Prof.  Jeogg  and  others  have  tried  the  method 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  Hahnemann  was  the  first  to  car- 
ry it  out  into  extensive  and  successful  practice,  so  that 
now  some  five  hundred  of  our  most  valuable  remedies 
have  been  thus  tried,  and  their  characteristic  properties 
accurately  recorded,  forming  a  materia  medica,  rich  in 
material,  and  accurate  in  detail,  infinitely  surpassing 
any  before  known  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

These  recorded  drug  symptoms,  when  properly  ar- 
ranged, will  be  a  golden  key  to  unravel  the  gordian 
knot  of  disease,  unsurpassed  and  unprecedented.  They  will 
be  found  to  correspond  in  their  numerous  phases,  to  the 
varied  phenomena  of  disease,  And  no  one  unacquainted 
with  our  principle  can  imagine  the  similarity  often  man- 
ifested, especially  in  urgent  cases,  between  the  phenom- 
ena of  disease,  and  the  recorded  drug  symptoms  of  the 
materia  medica.  This  minute  and  critical  knowledge  of 
drugs,  considered  by  some  as  "more  nice  than  wise," 
has  brought  our  curative  power  in  practice  up  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  morbid  phenomena.  This  before  has 
not  been  done,  for  while  the  knowledge  of  disease  has 
become  quite  accurate,  from  our  every  day's  observation 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  we  have  froni  this  source 
alone  a  very  limited  opportunity  to  learn  the  effects  of 
drugs. 

Correct  Pathology. 

The  law  of  cure,  and  its  application  to  the  treatment 
of  disease,  renders  essential  aid  in  giving  us  correct 
id^as  upon  Pathology,  or  the  nature  of  disease.     In  the 
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early  history  of  medicine,  the  observation  of  symptoms 
was  the  sole  care  of  the  physician. 

As  anatomy  and  physiology  vere  prosecuted  by  dis- 
section, discoveries  in  morbid  anatomy  were  made,  and 
some,  from  their  zeal  for  pathology,  have  deigned  to 
base  their  treatment  of  disease  upon  the  anatoinical 
lesions  found  after  death. 

This  is  a  mistake,  and  these  cultivators  are  properly 
termed  ultra  pathologists. 

A  knowledge  of  the  lesions  of  structure  is  useful  in 
forming  an  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  not  in 
the  direction  of  its  treatment.  They  are  the  results  of 
disease,  and  when  they  do  exist, — for  they  are  not  con- 
stant, even  in  fatal  cases, — they  are  not  found  till  after 
death,  when  disease  cannot  properly  be  said  to  exist. 
This  is  one  side  of  our  case;  on  the  other  side  we 
have  the  symptoms.  These  are  the  external  or  sensible 
manifestations  of  the  disease ;  they  are  the  sentinels  set 
to  watch  the  outposts,  the  beacon  lights  to  warn  of  dan- 
ger, and  they  can  no  more  safely  be  suspended,  or  cov- 
ered  up  in  a  dangerous  disease,  than  the  signals  set  up 
to  warn  a  ship  coming  into  port,  of  the  rocks  or  shoals 
upon  the  coast ;  they  are  the  indicators  of  the  nature  of 
the  morbid  action. 

Between  the  symptoms  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ana- 
tomical lesions  on  the  other  is  a  chain  of  morbid  action, 
so  to  speak,  which  we  call  disease, — it  is  simply  a  princi- 
ple, not  an  entity,  or  something,  (as  the  popdlar  idea  is) 
to  be  removed  out  of  the  system, — ^that  is  the  relic  of  a 
crude  age  in  medicine ;  hence  the  prevalent  popular  no- 
tion of  cleansing  the  system.    Disease  proper  is  simply 
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morbid  action  of  the  vital  principle,  as  health  is  the  nor- 
mal action  of  the  same.  We  ^re  guided  by  the  totality 
of  the  symptoms  to  the  special  pathological  condition. 

Absence  of  Drug  Diseases. 

Another  advantage  derived  from  our  practice  is  in 
avoiding  drug  disease,  or  the  inordinate  effects  of  drugs 
up6n  the  system.  This  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession, 
that  the  suffering  produced  from  drugs,  as  they  have 
been  ordinarily  administered,  has  been  great,  especially 
in  active  treatment,  so  much  so  that  all  educated  physi- 
cians have  endeavored  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
perturbating  treatment,  and  it  has  become  an  axiom  that 
"the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease."  Empirics  have 
falsely  ,  endeavored  to  make  the  impression,  that  there 
are  certain  drugs  (mostly  vegetable)  which  are  in  them- 
selves beneficial.  All  drugs  are  in  themselves  poisons ; 
always  so  in  health.  They  become  remedies  by  a 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  system  when  invaded 
by  disease.  Disease  is  morbid  action,  and  these  morbid 
agents  restore  the  normal  state,  and  hence  become  rem- 
edies. How  can  this  best  be  done.  There  are  two  meth- 
ods :  one  is  by  means  of  general  principles,  by  which  the 
whole  system  is  more  or  less  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  drug,  and  which  is  employed  generally  by  all  who 
do  not  adopt  our  law  of  cure.  Those  who  do  adopt  this  law- 
find  that  there  is  such  increased  susceptibility  to  drugs, 
that  the  ordinary  crude  drugs  over  act,  and  cannot  well 
be  used.  Hence  the  necessity  of  attenuating  medicine, 
an  idea   which   has   caused   considerable   ridicule  and 
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mathematical  calculation,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  in  modem  science.  The 
attenuated  medicine,  applied  to  the  disease  with  that 
discrimination  which  is  requisite, — ^that  is,  when  so  ap- 
plied that  the  pathogenetic  (or  poisonous)  effect  of  the 
remedy,  as  nearly  resembles  the  features  of  the  disease, 
as  the  painter's  portrait  does  the  original, — breaks  the 
chain  of  morbid  action,  and  nature  restores  the  wasted 
energies.  The  system  generally  does  not  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  remedy,  and  why  should  it  ?  It  acts  in  a 
special  manner  upon  the  pathological  condition,  and  is 
in  this  sense  specific. 

This  is  the  direct  mode  of  cure.  The  large  dose,  on 
general  principles,  palliates  directly,  and  cures  indirect- 
ly; the  small  dose,  specifically  applied,  cures  directly, 
and  when  it  cures  it  palliates  of  course.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  science,  the  direction  has  ever  been  from 
the  general  to  the  special,  and  consequently  from  the 
large  dose  to  the  small,  so  that  it  is  the  common  impres- 
sion, that  the  acquirements  of  the  physician  are  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  apiount  of  medicine  he  gives. 

The  best  practice,  both  in  tliis  country,  and  in  Eu- 
rope, among  those  who  do  not  adopt  this  law  of  cure,  is 
the  alterative  or  deobstrueut.  Medicine,  by  this  meth- 
od, is  given  so  as  to  produce  little  perturbation,  and 
these  practitioners  often  come  near  giving  it  upon  the 
homoeopathic  principle.  When  this  is  done  the  amount 
of  medicine  is  essentially  diminished.  Yet  this  practice 
is  essentiall}'^  empirical,  not  being  governed  by  any  es- 
tablished principle,  but  by  experience,  and  the  authority 
of  others.     The  empirical  school  of  Germany,  with  Ra- 
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demacher  at  its  head,  has  practised  the  trial  of  drugs  in 
health  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  virtues.  The- re- 
sults and  the  therapeutics  are  similar  to  ours,  yet  in  the 
application  to  disease  there  is  no  guiding  principle. 

The  attenuated  medicine  cannot  be  effectually  applied 
independently  of  our  principle,  so  that  it  is  not  our 
medicine  which  is  the  most  essential,  but  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  administered.  This  should  be  ever 
kept  in  view.  As  Constantino  the  Great,  when  invad- 
ing Italy,  pointed  to  the  cross  suspended  before  his 
army,  proclaiming,  "By  this  sign  you  conquer,"  so 
should  w^e,  when  meeting  disease,  ever  keep  in  view  the 
law  of  cure  as  our  unerring  guide,  which  will  as  surely 
lead  us  to  triumphant  victory. 

Pmner  of  the  Medicine. 

An  important  question  arises  in  this  connection  wdth 
regard  to  the  power  of  attenuated  medicine,  or  that  used 
in  homoeopathic  practice..  Power  as  used  in  piedicine 
is  a  relative  term.  It  is  very  certain  that  these  medi- 
cines when  taken  in  health,  or  in  disease  independently 
of  the  homoeopathic  principle,  will  not  usually  manifest 
any  perceptible  eifects,  so  that  no  gi'eat  alarm  need  be 
felt  should  a  few  pellets  be  taken  by  accident.  The 
system  naturally  guards  itself  quite  successfully  against 
many  noxious  influences,  else  the  world  would  be  one 
great  scene  of  disease.  But  when  the  vital  forces  are 
disturbed,  they  become  susceptible  to  these  influences, 
whether  morbid  or  curative.  Then  remedies,  given  in 
analogy  with  disease,  acting  specifically  to  the  condition^ 
with  its  greatly  increased  susceptibility,  are  possessed 
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of  veiy  great  power.  This  important  point  has  been 
little  considered  by  the  public,  and  by  those  of  our  pro- 
fession who  have  not  criticaUy  investigated  our  principle. 

If  the  power  of  the  medicine  is  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  disease  simply,  without  otherwise  disturbing 
the  system,  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

The  only  perceptible  effect  of  medicine,  when  given 
in  accordance  with  the  highest  development  of  scientific 
principles,  is  in  the  disappearance  of  the  disease.  No 
other  effect  is  necessary. 


Reffuiar  Practice, 

We  "sometimes  hear,  in  certain  circles,  much  said  in 
regard  to  regular  and  legitimate  practice,  but  these 
terms  are  not  exactly  synonymous.  The  former  refers 
to  the  educated  profession,  and  the  latter,  in  a  legal 
sense,  may  comprise  nearly  every  thing ;  but  in  a  moral 
sense,  it  should  be  applied  to  the  highest  development 
of  our  profession.  Religion,  in  its  external  relation,  has 
moved  in  the  world  by  dispensations ;  Government,  has 
advanced  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  People ;  Art  has  been  elevated  by  its  new 
and  superior  inventions;  Science  has  progressed  in 
accordance  with  the  discovery  of  principles  in  nature. 
Legitimacy,  in  all  of  these,  consists  in  advancing  from 
the  inferior  to  the  superior,  from  the  humble  to  the 
most  exalted. 

The  legitimate  profession,  is  that  which  receives  all 
important  discoveries  and  improvements,  and  rejects  no- 
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thing  but  what  becomes  obsolete  by  these  improvements. 
The  discovery  and  application  of  Ether  in  surgical 
operations,  renders  unnecessary  some  of  the  appliances 
before  requisite,  as  the  application  of  the  law  of  cure 
does  some  of  the  unpleasant  practices  absolutely  neces- 
sary without  it.  It  is  the  reception  of  these  improve- 
ments which  constitutes  the  regular;  and  their  rejection, 
the  irregular  practice.  Those  who  reject  established 
principles  are  exclusive,  this  has  been  the  case  through 
the  whole  history  of  medical  science,  and  it  will  be  so  to 
the  end. 


Teachers  against  the  Law  of  Cure, 

It  is  important  that  those  who  are  privileged  to  speak 
in  our  silent  profession,  should  inculcate  sound,  scientif- 
ic principles,  as  well  as  high  moral  precepts;  and  these, 
as  words  of  authority,  and  treasures  of  truth,  should  be 
received  "as  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  But 
when  a  pert  editor,  or  a  fifth  rate  professor,  gives  a 
thrust  at  a  sublime  truth,  to  astonish  or  prejudice  those 
who  are  presumed  to  be  learners  at  the  fountains  of  sci- 
ence, they  are  unworthy  of  their  sacred  trust.  In  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  in  morals  and  government,  we  should 
adopt  the  noble  sentiment  of  the  immortal  Ancellon,  "no- 
body has  a  right  to  disturb,  to  paralyze,  or  to  impede 
the  intellectual,  or  moral  progress  of  mankind. " 

Medicine  more  Certain, 

The  adoption  of  the  law  of  cure  renders  medicine 
more  certain.     The  uncertainty  which  has  heretofore  ex- 
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isted  in  the  application  of  medicine  to  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow,  is 
overcome  by  the  introduction  of  a  guiding  principle,  and 
brings  into  practical  medicine  that  degree  of  certainty 
which  is  desirable.  This  has  ever  been  wished  for  by  all 
discriminating  practitioners.  Although  medicine  can 
never  be  brought  to  the  exactness  of  a  pure  art,  or  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  it  may  have  uniformity  in 
principle  and  practice.  In  a  healthy  period,  when  the 
few  who  die  are  carried  to  their  graves  by  those  organic 
diseases  which  are  necessarily  fatal,  there  is  but  little 
excitement  upon  the  subject  of  medicine,  and  even  those, 
who  are  doomed  to  die  under  any  circumstances,  are  of- 
ten indifferent  as  to  their  plan  of  treatment, — but  when 
the  "  pestilence  walketh  in  darkness, "  and  the  public 
mind  is  excited  to  enquiring  as  to  the  safest  and  most 
effectual  plan,  then  it  is  that  our  scientific  treat- 
ment has  achieved  its  triumphs,  and  has  come  out  of  the 
contest  as  an  "  army  with  banners.  "  Whether  it  is  in 
the  yellow  fever  at  Rio  Janeiro,  at  Natchez,  or  at  Nor- 
folk,— or  the  Typus  in  Ireland,  and  the  Crimea,— -or 
the  Cholera  at  Vienna,  and  Cincinnati,  the  achievment 
has  been  alike  glorious.  To  those  w^ho  are  guided  by 
this  law  of  cure,  instead  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  its  practitioners,  and  the  doubt  and  uncertainty 
in  remedies,  as  with  those  who  reject  it,  nature  holds 
out  her  signals,  and  points  to  the  remedies,  with  tri- 
umphant results ;  verifying  the  truth  of  the  declaration 
which  we  have  adopted  in  the  expressive  language  of 
the  motto  upon  the  seal  of  our  Society,  ''  Certioreni  me- 
dendi  um?ii  malnit,  " 
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The  Crreaiest  Discovery. 

The  development  of  the  law  of  cure  has  given  to 
mankind  the  greatest  discovery  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  influence  of  whicli,  immediate  and  remote, 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  will  far  exceed  any 
discovery  in  science,  or  invention  of  art.  When  the  fu- 
ture observer  shall  look  back  in  the  long  line  of  ages, 
and  contemplate  the  important  achieveiments  in  the 
world's  development,  this  will  stand  out  like  the  moun- 
tain pile,  overshadowing  all.  The  discovery  of  letters, 
and  the  art  of  printing  happened  successively,  and  per- 
haps  were  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  civ- 
ilization and  refinement  of  Greece,  and  Rome  in  their 
brightest  days,  and  also  in  the  revival  of  science,  liter- 
ature, and  religion  in  the  morning  of  the  reformation,  of 
which  ours  is  the  more  glorious  realization.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  mariner's  compass,  giving  to  the  world  the 
means  of  guiding  in  safety,  the  ship  over  the  trackless 
ocean,  and  by  communication  bringing  the  remote  na- 
tions into  one  great  family ;  the  application  of  steam  as 
a  motive  power,  developing  the  resources  of  nature  in 
aid  of  man  and  promoting  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  the 
telegraph  encircling  the  globe,  and  conveying  with 
lightning  speed  intelligence  so  important  in  the  advance- 
ment of  our  race,  and  others  of  equal  importance  sink 
into  insignificance  in  comparison,  and  yet  this  law  is 
only  one  of  the  silent  forces  of  nature.  It  is  true  that 
these,  either  as  forces  in  nature,  or  principles  in  science 
or  morals,  have  moved,  and  in  all  ages  will  move  the  world. 

Comparison, 
Those  who  are  fond  of  theorizing  have  compared  the 
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law  of  cure  to  the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins,  and  have 
imagined  a  striking  similarity  between  them,  and  rea- 
soning from  analogy,  that  as  the  latter  is  now  known 
only  in  history,  the  former  will  soon  be  so.  The  analo- 
gy is  good  only  in  one  particular ;  they  originated  the 
same  year, — one  in  New  England,  the  other  in  Ger- 
many, one  was  a  theory  from  the  brain  of  a  man,  the 
other  is  an  eternal  principle  in  nature. 

* 

It  is  said  that  "error  will  run  itself  to*  death,  while 
truth  is  putting  on  its  boots," — it  seems  to  have  been  so 
in  this  case,  for  in  about  fifteen  years  from  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  tractors,  Dr  Haygarth  of  Eng- 
land, by  his  experiments,  and  Sir  Christopher  Caustic  in 
a  poem  written  in  their  praise,  utterly  annihilated  them. 
It  was  embraced  as  a  tJiem-y,  was  introduced  into  the 
hospitals,  and  to  some  extent  spread  through  England, 
Germany  and  the  United  States. 

The  tractors  unquestionably  did  some  good  in  ner- 
vous cases  by  electric  action,  but  they  failed  in  their  ap- 
plication to  disease  in  general,  and  the  inventor,  like 
Paracelsus  of  old,  found  that  his  boasted  catholicon  was 
of  no  utility  to  himself,  for  he  died  six  years  after  in 
New  York,  of  yellow  fever,  after  trying  his  own  reme- 
dy in  vain. 

This  well  illustrates  the  difference  between  a  theory 
and  a  principle.  One  a  wonderful  and  brilliant  meteor, 
flashing  across  the  sky,  astonishing  the  credulous  multi- 
tude by  its  evanescent  glare,  entrancing  with  wonder  and 
amazement  by  its  rapid  progress  in  the  minds  of  the  de- 
lighted public,  but  soon  setting  beyond  the  horizon  of 
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our  vision,  never  to  reappear.  The  other,  slow  in  its 
development  and  progress,  received  with  cautious  in- 
credulity by  the  profession  and  the  public,  shining  with 
its  own  steady  effulgence  of  truth,  carrying  conviction 
t^  the  mind  by  its  practical  application,  and  beneficial 
results.  The  theoiy  of  Perkins  was  demolished  nearly 
as  soon,  as  Hahmemann,  with  his  caution,  and  the  criti- 
cal investigations  requisite,  dared  to  promulgate  his 
principle  to  the  world. 

And  now  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  while  we 
are  obliged  to  search  the  records  of  medical  history  for 
the  circumstances  of  the  tractors,  the  question  of  the 
law  of  cure  is  the  question  of  absorbing  interest  in  med- 
icine throughout  the  civilized  world.  While  the  name 
of  Perkins  is  neai'ly  forgotten,  and  the  place  of  his  sep- 
ulchre unrecorded,  Hahnemann's  is  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious names  in  modern  science;  his  centennial  birth 
day  has  been  celebrated  with  eulogiums  by  different  na- 
tions of  the  globe ;  and  a  statue  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  city  of  his  labors,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  people. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  : 

Allow  me  in  conclusion,  to  congratulate 
you  ,on  the  auspicious  prospect  before  you.  The  ele- 
ments of  enduring  success  in  any  enterprise,  in  a 
virtuous  and  intelligent  community,  are  tnith  as  a 
broad  and  firm  foundation,  and  integrity  and  persever- 
ance as  essentially  requisite  to  carry  forward  and  com- 
plete the  superstructure.  In  the  enterprise  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ultimate  and 
triumphant  success.     With  a  principle  enduring  as  the 
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laws  of  natui*e,  with  a  success  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  healing  art,  time  will  evince  to  the  world 
the  benefactions  of  our  cause.  Napoleon  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  "  he  had  observed  that  Providence  usual- 
ly favored  the  strongest  battalions,"  and  Bishop  Home 
has  remarked  that  *'  Truth  is  a  guest  that  often  brings 
those  who  entertain  it  into  difficulty."  The  maxim  of 
the  former  may  be  true  when  relating  to  mere  brute 
force,  or  when  the  controlling  circumstances  are  in  es- 
sential particulars  equal,  but  where  the  principles  of 
science,  or  the  laws  of  nature  are  to  contend  with  hypo- 
thetical philosophy,  or  doubtful  theories,  it  is  far  other- 
wise ;  here  numbers  are  always  put  to  flight  by  a  single 
force,  armed  with  the  truth,  as  the  most  enduring  me- 
morials of  art  are  utterly  overthrown  by  the  silent,  yet 
more  efficient  forces  of  nature.  So  the  latter  maxim  is 
applicable  for  a  time,  but  eventually  truth  is  sure  to 
surmount  all  obstacles  in  the  encounter,  and  enter  the 
citadel  in  triumph  complete.  Though  it  may  lead  its 
adherents  down  to  the  muddy  waters  of  obloquy  and  per- 
secution, it  is  sure  to  carry  them  safely  through,  while 
the  votaries  of  error  or  opposition  are  engulfed  in  obliv- 
ion. Let  us  cultivate  then  assiduously  all  those  funda- 
mental principles  which  distinguish  medicine  as  a  most 
exalted  and  beneficent  science,  so  ennobling  to  the 
mind,  and  elevating  to  the  moral  sense  of  those  who  cul- 
tivate it,  a  science  exceeding  in  grandeur  any  which  we 
can  contemplate,  from  medicine  as  a  mere  empirical  art, 
rude  in  its  conception,  discouraging  in  its  success, 
scarcely  elevating  its  adherents  or  its  practitioners 
above  the  deceptions  of  the  rude  and  uncultivated  races 
of  men. 
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There  is  such  a  thing  as  Ethics  in  medicine.  Let  us 
also  cultivate  a  high  sense  of  honor  in  our  profession, 
not  only  among  ourselves,  but  toward  our  professional 
brethren  who  do  not  come  up  to  our  standard  of  scien- 
tific principles,  that  they  may  be  led  from  our  social  re- 
lations to  imitate  our  professional  example.  As  we  aim 
at  an  elevated  standard  of  scientific  and  professional  at- 
tainment, let  us  sedulously  cultivate  a  high  degree  of 
moral  excellence. 

While  we  maintain  our  principles  with  firmness,  and 
a  conscious  dignity,  worthy  only  of  true  science,  let  our 
moral  rectitude  be  such  as  shall  evince  to  the  world, 
that  the  achievements  of  science,  the  elevation  of  our 
professipn,  and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  is  our  ul- 
timate aim. 
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VALEDICTORY   ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  and  Ladies  of  the  Oraduating  Class  : 

It  is  an  established  custom  of  presenting  you,  on  occasions 
like  the  present,  a  parting  address ;  and  the  very  pleasant  rela- 
tions which  have  existed  between  your  instructors  and  yourselves, 
renders  the  performance  of  this  duty,  which  has  been  delegated 
to  me,  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task. 

You  have  just  received  from  the  hands  of  the  worthy  President 
of  the  College,  the  hard-earned  reward,  to  which  your  constant, 
unremitting  and  assiduous  labor  justly  entitles  you ; — a  reward 
which  bestows  upon  you  the  title  of  Doctors  of  Medicine ;  it  en- 
dows you  with  all  the  rights,  power  and  privileges  pertaining  to 
the  degree,  as  well  as  imposes  upon  you  the  duties  and  respons- 
ibilities of  our  noble  profession.  You  no  longer  retain  the  title 
of  students,  but  are  physicians,  equal  in  rank  and  possessing  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  your  former  professors. 

We  hjive  imparte<l  to  you  all  that  can  be  taught  in  the  lecture 
room  ;  we  have  shown  you  all  the  principal  operations  in  surgery  ; 
we  have  brought  before  you  interesting  clinical  cases,  and  even 
obstetrical  cases  have  not  been  wanting,  to  add  to  your  instruction  ; 
and  in  fact,  your  studies,  as  far  jis  we  are  concerned,  are  finish e<l. 
But  are  vour  studies  actuallv  finished  ?  Are  vou  to  cease  all 
studv  from  this  time?  Have  vou  learne<l  all  that  is  known  con- 
cerning  medicine  ?  Arc  books  now  to  be  thrown  aside  as  useless  ? 
Jiy  no  means,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  3'our  studies  have  really 
just  begun,  for  new  discoveries  are  being  made  constantly,  old 
theories  are  tlirown  aside  as  new   truths  are  developed  ;  every 


branch  of  medical  science  is  constantly  being  extended,  and  he 
who  ceases  his  studies  in  these  days  of  patient  and  earnest  re- 
search, he  who  fails  to  keep  himself  fully  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  science,  quickly  becomes  a  monument  of  the  past. 
In  truth,  a  life-time  can  be  devoted  to  the  studv  of  either  of  the 
branches  taught  in  the  college  curriculum,  and  the  investigator 
would  not  discover  all  that  is  to  be  learned. 

The  medical  profession  occupies  a  much  higher  rank  in  Eng- 
land and  other  European  countries  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  term  of  study  has  been  longer  and 
much  more  complete.  In  England,  the  medical  course  embraces 
a  period  of  four  years  ;  in  Germany,  from  four  to  five  years.  In 
Sweden,  three  courses  of  lectures  are  requisite,  when  the  student, 
if  he  passes  a  satisfactory  examination,  is  licensed  to  pursue  his 
profession  ;  but  before  he  receives  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  he  must 
practice  in  a  hospital  one  year,  and  spend  one  year  abroad  in  study. 
In  France,  the  medical  student  must  attend  four  courses  of  lec- 
tures, and  practice  two  years  in  a  hospital  before  he  receives  his 
diploma.  Foreign  meilical  institutions,  do  not,  as  many  of  our 
American  colleges  do,  go  upon  the  principle  that  a  "  short  horse 
is  soon  curried."  The  diplomas  of  our  institutions  are  not  gen- 
erally recognized  abroad  for  the  reason  that  the  instruction  is  not 
as  thorough  ;  you  may  well  feel  proud,  therefore,  of  the  diploma 
which  the  trustees  of  Hahnemann  Medical  College  have  just 
bestowed  upon  you,  through  their  President,  and  which  you  now 
hold  in  your  hands,  for  it  is  recognized  in  England,  Germany, 
Australia  and  Canada. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  your  alma  mater ^  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  in  common  with  the  best  institutions  of  this 
country,  to  advance  the  standard  of  medical  education.  From 
year  to  year  the  college  curriculum  has  constantly  been  extende<l ; 
the  best  men  selected  for  the  different  chairs,  by  the  trustees;  the 
separate  branches  more  thoroughly  taught  and  better  illustrated ; 
the  examinations  more  and  more  rigid.  The  past  year,  as  you 
will  bear  witness,  the  session  was  lengthened  to  twenty-four  weeks, 
instead  of  nineteen,  as  heretofore  ;  the  clinics  were  more  numer- 


ous  and  of  better  quality ;  the  course  more  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive ;  the  different  chairs  were  better  filled  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  and  the  examinations  strict  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ex- 
acting. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  committee  on  medical  education, 
in  their  report  to  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  at  its 
meeting  in  this  city,  have  been  complied  with,  viz  :  the  college  has 
a  suitable  building,  with  labratory,  museum,  and  ample  material 
for  illustrating  the  different  branches ;  the  course  of  study  is 
graded  ;  the  chairs  are  filled  with  able  men  ;  and  the  college  has 
a  corps  of  volunteer  lecturers. 

In  addition  to  these  suggestions,  in  order  to  afford  the  medical 
student  all  the  advantJiges  of  a  foreign  medical  education,  the. 
trustees  and  faculty  have  organized  and  maintained,  for  the  past 
two  years,  a  fully  equipped  hospital,  containing  upwards  of  forty 
beds.  It  is  contemplated  enlarging  the  hospital  the  present  year, 
increasing  the  capacity  to  eighty  beds ;  thus  furnishing  to  the  stu- 
<lent  better  facilities  for  studying  the  different  phases  of  disease. 

In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  education  still  higher, 
all  medical  students  should  receive  a  liberal  education  before  com- 
mencing the  study  of  medicine.  This  has  not  as  yet  been  en- 
force<l,  except  in  a  single  instance,  but  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  its  enforcement  will  become  a  necessity  in  all  first-class 
colleges.  It  is  our  intention  to  continue  to  advance,  until 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  shall  st»nd  second  to  no  other  insti- 
tution in  this  country,  and  our  diplomas  shall  be  eagerly  sought 
for  by  all  earnest  and  thorough  students  throughout  the  United 
States.     This  much  for  ourselves. 

In  bidding  vou  farewell,  this  evening,  vour  alma  mater  wishes 
each  and  every  one  of  yon  success.      How  shall  you  obtain  it  ? 

*'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success. 
Hut  we'll  do  more.  Sempronins  ;  we'll  deserve  it." 

Success  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  other  walks  of  life,  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  individual,  and  upon  the  observance  of 
certain  qualities,  which,  if  not  heeded,  render  its  attainment 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible. 
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John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  received  but  little  edu- 
cation until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Up  to  this  time,  it  had 
been  a  difficult  task  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write.  Linnjeus, 
the  founder  of  modern  botany,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
originally  intended  for  the  church,  but  he  so  neglected  his  theo- 
logical studies  that  he  was  taken  from  school,  and  apprenticed  to 
a  shoemaker.     Moliere  could  scarcely  read  and  write  when  he 

was  fourteen,  at  which  time  he  worked  with  his  father,  who  was 

« 

an  upholsterer ;  but  on  going  to  the  theatre  one  evening,  his  pas- 
sion for  literature  was  so  excited,  that  he  compelled  his  father  to 
send  hira  to  collesje.  Sir  William  Ilerschel,  after  working  four- 
teen to  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  giving  music  lessons,  devoted  his 
nights  to  mathematical  studies.  Hogarth  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  drawing  while  working  as  an  apprentice  to  an  engraving 
silver-smith.     These  men  deserved  and  attained  success. 

To  insure  success,  one  must  have  method  in  everything.  It  is 
well  for  the  physician  to  divide  the  day  into  four  or  five  parts, 
devoting,  as  time  will  permit,  two  or  more  hours  in  the  morning 
for  study.  Bulwer,  the  novelist,  wrote  nearly  seventy  novels 
during  his  life,  and  he  never  wrote  over  three  hours  a  day ;  but 
during  those  hours,  he  gave  his  entire  attention  to  his  subject, 
allowing  nothing  to  distract  his  mind  from  his  task.  Too  much 
or  too  long  continued  study  deranges  the  functional  acrivity  of  the 
brain,  as  over-eating,  in  time,  impairs  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
st(Tmach. 

Having  allotted  the  first  portion  of  the  day  to  study,  tlien 
should  follow  the  morning  office  hour,  which  should  be  strictly 
kept.  It  is  seldom  that  a  physician  is  obliged  to  be  absent  during 
his  office  hours,  if  his  business  is  arranged  methodically.  There 
is  a  great  advantage  in  it  in  this  respect  also,  that  your  patients, 
finding  you  regular  and  prompt,  will  soon  fall  into  the  same  habit, 
and  not  expect  to  find  you  in  at  any  time  except  during  the  regu- 
lar hours. 

After  the  office  hour  comes  the  time  for  visiting  patients.  By 
always  arranging  your  route  before  starting  out,  much  unneces- 
sary travel  will  be  avoided,  and  the  same  ground  will  have  to  be 
gone  over  but  once.     When  possible,  inform  your  patient  at  what 


hour  he  may  expect  you,  so  as  to  save  him  much  fretting  and 
worrying,  and  yourself  perhaps  a  half  hour's  waiting  in  the  par- 
lor. Visit  your  patients  as  often  as  the  severity  of  the  case  de- 
mands, remembering  at  the  same  time,  that  too  frequent  visits 
often  hinder  instead  of  promoting  a  cure,  as  one  is  apt  to  change 
a  medicine  that  is  really  doing  good,  for  some  trivial  reason. 
Study  each  case  carefully,  for  no  two  patients  with  the  same  dis- 
ease, present  exactly  the  same  symptoms,  or  are  affected  precisely 
alike,  and  may  require  entirely  different  treatment. 

Hence  it  is,  (and  this  the  public  should,  and  usually  do  know,) 
that  the  physician  who  has  had  charge  of  a  family  for  some  time, 
Avill  succeed  better  than  a  new  comer ;  for  he  has  learned  the  tem- 
perament, habits  and  idiosyncrasies  of  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  from  actual  experience,  knows  what  remedies  are  best 
suited  to  each  individual  case. 

When  you  make  an  appointment  with  a  brother  physician,  be 
sure  to  meet  him  promptly  at  the  time  stated  ;  otherwise  you  rob 
him  as  much  as  though  you  stole  his  purse  from  his  pocket,  and 
furthermore,  you  are  apt  to  lose  your  reputation  as  a  good  busi- 
ness man.  Having  completed  your  visits,  you  can  conclude  the 
day  with  an  evening  office  hour. 

By  adopting  and  strictly  adhering  to  some  such  course  as  is 
here  marked  out,  you  will  have  every  day  some  leisure  moments, 
and  find  time,  which  the  unmetliodical  physician  never  does,  for 
social  pleasures,  medical  meetings,  or  the  writing  up  of  interesting 
cases  which  you  may  meet  with  in  your  practice. 

Collect  your  bills  regularly.  Physicians  are  usually  bad  col- 
lectors, and  that  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  they  book  so  many  bad 
(lebt<^.  The  butcher,  baker  or  grocer  has  but  little  trouble  in  col- 
lecting his  bill  monthly  from  the  same  persons  who  will  neglect  or 
refuse  to  pay  yours.  It  is  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  or 
(juarter  you  will  find  perhaps  but  little  that  is  collectible,  but 
collect  all  you  can  ;  the  machinery  needs  oil  or  it  must  stop.  It 
is  said  that  physicians'  bills  are  the  hardest  ones  to  pay,  but  from 
this  winter's  experience,  I  think  the  plumber's  will  have  to  be 
substituted  for  the  physician's.     Your  experience  will  probably 
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tally  with  that  of  others,  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  money  making 
professions.  If  you  have  entered  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
fortune,  I  certainly  advise  you  to  give  it  up  at  once.  It  may  be 
you  will  work  hard  and  unceasingly,  night  and  day,  in  fair  ami 
foul  weather,  earn  a  good  <leal  of  money  perhaps,  collect  but 
little,  and  probably  die  poor — but  with  the  supreme  satisfaction 
of  having  done  your  whole  duty. 

You  must  be  diligent,  patient,  earnest,  honest,  and  thoughtful ; 
without  these  qualifications  success  will  elude  your  grasp.  By 
diligence  you  will  acctimulate  much  that  is  valuable  both  to  your- 
selves and  patients.  Earnestness  is  the  great  secret,  and  many  con- 
ten<l,  the  only  secret  of  success.  No  man  can  attain  a  high  de- 
gree of  success  in  any  pursuit,  unless  his  whole  heart  is  in  it. 
The  earnest  physician  does  not  lounge  about  in  the  sick  room, 
complaining  of  over- work  and  fatigue,  devoting  more  time  to  his 
own  ailments  than  to  those  of  his  patient;  but  he  loves  his  pro- 
fession, or  he  has  decidedly  mistaken  his  callinor.  The  earnest 
physician  is  regardless  of  self;  "  in  the  midst  of  raging  pestilence 
or  fearful  destitution ;  in  the  noon-tide  heat,  or  amid  the  chills  of 
evening,  by  night  and  by  day,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  season, 
his  post  IS  with  the  sick  an<l  afflicted.''  ''Above  all  things,  be 
consistent  and  honest,  and  thus  maintain  your  own  self-respect, 
secure  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  in  which  voii 
live,  and  command  tlie  admiration  of  even  your  professional  oppo- 
nents." 

No  one  long  places  confidence  in  the  physician  who  is  not  dili- 
gent in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  thoughtful,  earnest  in  his  efforts 
to  relieve  pain  and  suffering,  and  honest  and  truthful  in  all  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow  men.  When  your  patient  interrogates 
you  about  his  condition,  reply  honestly  to  his  questions,  showing 
him  the  brightest  side,  and  give  him  all  the  hope  you  truthfully 
can.  I  would  not,  however,  have  you  be  as  abrupt  and  rude  as 
the  physician  was,  who,  on  entering  the  sick  room,  and  ascertain- 
ing that  the  patient  had  hydrocephalus,  said  ''madam,  that  child 
will  die  in  twelve  hours ;  send  to  my  office  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  will  give  you  his  death  certificate."     Sometimes  the  child 
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doe«  not  die,  and  in  either  event;  you  lose  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  family  and  friends,  and  ultimately  of  the  entire  com- 
munity in  which  you  reside. 

The  confidence  of  your  patient  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  can 
be  retained  only  in  the  manner  I  have  cited,  and  not,  as  many 
imagine,  by  the  relation  of  the  most  wonderful  and  astounding 
cures,  and  the  liberal  use  of  advertising  circulars,  in  which  one 
promises  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  and,  in  fact,  almost  asserts  the 
power  of  omnipotence.      With  such  bait,  quacks  catch  fools. 

The  secrets,  which  come  to  your  knowledge  in  the  sick  room, 
are  not  to  be  related,  not  even  to  friends  or  relatives.  They  par- 
take of  the  confessional,  and  should  be  as  rigidly  and  as  sacredly 
kept.  Your  position  is  such  that  you  necessarily  become  the 
confidant  and  confessor  of  your  patients.  To  you  is  told  all  their 
fears,  troubles,  griefs,  and  sometimes  even  their  wickedness,  shame 
and  crime — infirmities  that  are  carefully  concealed  from  all  eyes 
but  your  own.  You  cannot  betray  such  secrets  without  incurring 
the  censure  and  detestation  of  all  rightly-minded  persons.  It  is 
always  allowable  to  speak  of  cases ;  never  of  names. 

Treat  the  poor  and  afflicted  kindly. 

''Tisa  little  thing 

To  give  ii  cup  of  water ;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drain'd  by  fever  d  lips, 

May  give  a  Hhock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juice 

Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours. 
TxH  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 

Of  common  comfort,  which  by  daily  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense;  yet  on  the  ear 

Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmourn'd,  'twill  fall 
Like  choicest  music :    fill  the  glazing  eye 

With  gentle  tears ;  relax  the  knotted  hand 
To  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  again  ; 

And  shed  on  the  departing  soul  a  sense 
More  precious  than  the  benison  of   friends 

About  the  honored  death  bed  of  the  rich. 
To  him   who  else   were  lonely,  that  another 

Of  the  great  family  is  near,  and  feels."* 

No  other  profession  is  so  essentially  benevolent  and  disintereste<i 
as  our  own ;  no  class  of  men  are  so  severely  taxed ;  the  calls 
upon  our  time  and  purse  are  daily,  and  often  greater  than  we  can 
afford.  Charity,  which  is  always  a  virtue,  becomes,  in  the  physi- 
cian, an  o))ligation  and  a  duty.    The  true  physician  hears  no  voice 
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but  that  of  duty,  and  by  far  too  frequently  knows  no  reward,  but 
the  consciousness  of  having  performed  his  work  well. 

"Avoid  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  scepticism  on  the 
other" — the  first  is  apt  to  make  one  a  bigot,  the  latter,  a  medical  in- 
fideL  "  While  unbounded  credulity  is  the  attribute  of  weak  minds, 
which  seldom  think  or  reason  at  all,  unlimited  scepticism  belongs 
only  to  those  who  make  their  own  knowledge  and  observation  the 
exclusive  standard  of  probability.*' 

You  should  be  calm  and  composed  at  all  times,  and  under  Jill 
circumstances,  for  should  you  lose  your  presence  of  mind  at  the 
time  of  a  sudden  emergency,  you  would  not  only  forfeit  the  confi- 
dence of  your  patient,  who  perhaps  watches  your  every  movement, 
but  might  also  endanger  his  life. 

Be  gentlemen  always.  (The  ladies  are  of  course  excepted.)  A 
gentleman  is  civil,  polite  and  kind  to  every  one ;  he  is  never*  un- 
civil, boorish  or  clownish.  He  respects  the  feelings  of  the  most 
sensitive,  and  never  wilfully  offends  or  injures  anyone,  whether 
clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen  or  in  the  filthiest  rags.  Remember 
that  he  never  speaks  disrespectfully  of  his  brother  physician,  even 
if  he  deserves  it;  if  he  can  say  nothing  good  of  him,  he  is  silent. 

You  should  at  once,  on  reaching  your  future  dwelling  place, 
join  the  county  or  local  me<lical  society.  Make  it  a  point  to  at- 
tend every  meeting ;  you  will  always  learn  something  new,  and 
often  obtain  a  hint  or  suggestion  that  will  be  of  incalculable  ben- 
efit to  you.  Subscribe  for  as  many  of  the  best  medical  journals 
as  your  purse  will  admit  of,  and  as  you  receive  them,  from  month 
to  month,  do  not  throw  them  into  a  corner,  but  rend  them  care- 
fullv. 

As  all  you  have  learned  of  medicine  was  freely  given  by  the 
profession  for  your  benefit,  do  you  likewise  communicate  for  their 
instruction,  any  new  discovery,  or  interesting  case  that  may  fall 
to  your  lot.  No  one  has  a  right  to  conceal  from  his  confreres 
anything  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

You  go  forth  from  these  walls  not  only  a*s  physicians,  but  sis 
homoeopathic  physicians.  It  is  needless  to  say,  do  not  be  ashameil 
of  the  title.     "  Every  profession,  every  calling,  honorably  exer- 
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cised  is  honorable,  and  there  is  nothing  so  vain  as  the  vanity, 
nothing  so  pitiful  i\s  the  pride  which  would  conceal  any  external 
indication  of  a  position  we  have  no  right  to  be  ashamed  of  occu- 
pying.*' The  time  was  when  the  homoeopathic  physician  was 
scorned  and  laughed  at,  not  only  by  physicians  of  the  regular  or 
allopathic  school,  but  by  the  public  generally,  and  even  the  edu- 
cated part  of  it.  The  reason  of  this  most  violent  and  bitter  op- 
})osition  was  not  so  much  the  homoeopathic  law,  shniliay  but  wafi 
bjvsed  on  the  infinitesimal  dose.  Our  opponents  forgot,  that  the 
(]uantity  of  miasm  floating  in  the  air,  sufficient  to  induce  fevers 
or  contagious  diseases,  could  neither  be  weighed  nor  measured. 
And  vet  the  medicine  contained  in  what  was  called  the  infinit- 
esimal  dose  could  be  detected  by  a  proper  chemical  analysis. 
Homoeopathy  seemed  opposed  to  common  sense,  and  old  habits 
Avere  hard  to  break  up : — the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  med- 
icine by  the  quart  or  peck,  and  thought  nothing  less  would  answer. 

Many  opposed  it,  although  they  thought  there  might  be  truth 
in  it,  for  fear  they  should  be  ridiculed.  Wm.  C.  Bryant  said, 
*'  one  of  the  worst  of  all  humbugs,  one  of  the  most  deplorable  of 
all  delusions  is  that  which  leads  men  to  shut  their  eyes  to  truth, 
lest  they  should  be  laughed  at  for  acknowleilging  it.  He  who  is 
fooled  by  his  own  fear  of  ridicule,  is  both  fool  and  coward.'* 
Others  opposed  it,  and  these  were  of  course  physicians,  simply 
because  it  was  eontmry  lo  their  experience;  and  it  is  well-known 
that 

"  Doctors  are  like  kinjici** 
TlieV  brook  no  contradiction/' 

The  king  of  Siam  refused  to  believe  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
'*  that,  in  his  country,  water  was  sometimes  congeale<l  into  a  solid 
mass;  for  it  was  utterly  contrary  to  his  experience."  But  those 
days  have  long  since  pa-ssed  away  never  to  return ; — the  former 
scoffers  have,  many  of  them,  joined  our  ranks,  and,  marching 
under  our  Imnner,  are  now  as  loud  in  their  praises  of  Homoeopa- 
thy, Jis  they  wore  formerly  noisy  in  their  denunciations  of  it. 
Every  year  brings  many  of  them  to  our  colleges,  where  they 
evince  a  strong  determination  to  learn  the  truth.  Those  who  are 
still  opposed  to  us,  are  not  (juite  as  bitter,  and  indeed  are  often 
friendly  and  gentlemanly ;  and,  thanks  to  our  teivching  and  influ- 
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ence,  they  no  longer  consider  it  necessary  to  administer  medicine 
by  the  quart,  but,  in  fact,  often  approach  the  infinitesimal  dose. 

The  law  SimiUa  Simililnis  Oiiranter^  discovered  by  Hahne- 
mann, or  rather  its  universal  applicability,  (for  Hippocrates, 
Paracelsus,  Stahl,  Haller,  and  others,  «poke  of  its  importance, 
and  performed  cures  in  accordance  with  it,)  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  experiment,  and  as  well  might  one  deny  the  exist- 
ance  of  a  supreme  being,  as  to  assert  its  falsity.  "  Truth  is 
mighty,  and  will  prevail.'* 

You  are  fortunate  in  going  forth  at  this  period  then,  when 
you  will  find  few,  who,  even  if  they  do  not  believe  in  the  sci- 
ence you  have  adopted,  will  pofnt  the  finger  of  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule at  you.  But  the  world  is  not  yet  converted ;  the  battle 
is  not  yet  over ;  you  must  buckle  on  your  armor,  and  make 
new  converts ;  you  must  extend  the  blessings  of  the  only  true 
system  of  therapeutics,  until  the  opposing  forces  are  com- 
pletely routed.  The  time  is  approaching,  and  rapidly  approach- 
ing, when  the  Homoeopathic  will  be  the  preclominent  school. 
In  certain  localities,  whenever  we  gain  one  member,  the  reg- 
ular school  loses  one.  In  no  place  are  we  losing  ground ; 
so  that  we  are  justified  in  predicting  a  time  Avhen  our  school 
shall  be  the  most  numerous.  You  are  expected  to  make  use 
of  every  honorable  means  of  spreading  the  glorious  truths  of 
the  profession  you  have  adopted :  thus  benefiting  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  and  indirectly  yourselves. 

We  shall  not  assemble  together  again,  for  our  pleasant  rela- 
tions as  professor  and  student  are  ended.  We  see  many  of  vou 
this  evening  for  the  last  time ;  and  henceforth  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  widely  separated ;  but  we  shall  not  forget  you ;  we 
shall  remember  with  pride  your  diligence  and  interest  in  your 
studies,  and  hope  that  you  will  still  continue  to  pursue  them. 
And  rest  assured  we  shall  fervently  hope  for,  and  sincerely 
rejoice  to  learn  of  your  mceoR%, 

And  now 

"  Farewell  I  a  word  that  must  be  and  hatli  been — 
A  sound   which  makes  us  linger;  yet — farewell." 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


BY  R.  LUDLAM,  M.  D.,  DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY. 


Mr.  President: 

In  presenting  my  Report  for  the  Thirteenth  Collegiate  year  of 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  of  Chicago,  I  have  the  honor 
to  state  that  its  aifairs  are  in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 

The  consolidation  of  the  several  courses  hitherto  given  during 
the  yejir,  into  a  single  term  of  six  months  duration,  has  been  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  class.  Being  in  accord  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  age,  and  the  improvements  in  the  Art  and  Science 
of  Medicine,  it  has  secured  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive 
study  of  all  the  branches.  The  pupils  have  not  spent  their 
time  in  perpetually  rehearsing  the  elements  of  a  medical  education, 
but  have  had  a  larger  range,  and  a  wider  scope  of  study  and  re- 
search, than  was  possible  for  them  under  the  old  regime.  This 
h;is  permitted  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  themselves  justice, 
and  to  reflect  a  larger  measure  of  credit  on  the  College. '  The 
experiment  of  lengthening  the  term  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. 

The  clinical  advantages  afforded  have  been  of  a  superior  order. 

Practical  surgery,  medicine  and  gynaecology  have  been  illustrated 
as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Not  only  have  our  students  been  reg- 
lar  in  their  attendance  on  the  clinics  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital 
and  the  College  Dispensary,  but  the  lecture-hours  were  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  permit  them  to  visit  those  of  the  Mercy  and  the 
County  Hospitals.  This  has  secured  them  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  of  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  different 
methods  of  treatment,  so  as  to  result  in  an  intelligent  confidence 
in  the  system  of  cure  which  thev  have  voluntarilv  chosen. 
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The  class  numbered  ninety-one  students,  who  were  attracted 
hither  from  every  portion  of  this,  and  also  from  foreign  countries, 
by  the  excellent  reputation  of  the  school.  Of  this  class,  thirty- 
nine  members  have  complied  with  the  College  requirements,  and 
have  passed  a  final  and  very  thorough  examination  in  all  the 
branches  taught  in  our  curriculum.  These  persons  are  known  to 
the  Dean  and  his  Colleagues,  as  industrious,  earnest,  competent 
and  promising,  and  are  heartily  recommended  as  fit  subjects  for 
the  Degree,  which  it  is  your  privilege  to  bestow. 


REMARKS   PREVIOUS   TO  CON- 
FERRING THE  DEGREES. 

BY    A.  E.  SMAU^  M.  D.,  PRESIDENT    OF   THE   COLLE(JE. 


Before  conferring  upon  you  the  degree  to  which  you  have  been 
elected,  suffer  me  to  address  you  briefly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
responsibilities  you  are  about  to  assume.  Your  teachers,  after  a 
final  and  plenary  examination,  have  certified  to  your  attainments 
in  medical  science,  and  though  it  may  have  cost  you  many  months, 
and  even  years,  of  study  and  toil  to  gain  the  distinction  of  to-day, 
your  studies  are  not  ended,  your  education  as  physicians  is  not 
finished.  Hard  as  you  have  found  the  thorough  study  of  our 
science,  it  is  easy  and  light  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  practice  of  our  art.  This  is  a  truth 
for  which  you  ought  to  be  now  prepared,  before  you  are  called 
upon  to  learn  it  from  that  hardest  of  schoolmasters — experience. 
None  of  you  need  be  deceived  with  vain  anticipations  of  a  life  of 
ease  and  comfort  in  our  profession.     What  motives  may  have 
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stimulated  you  to  study,  early  and  late,  to  gain  admission  into  the 
ranks,  are  known  to  yourselves.  It  is  for  you  to  institute  a  rigid 
self-examination,  to  ascertain  if  the  overpowering  motive  is  such 
as  to  stimulate  you  to  adequately  pursue  the  high  calling  you 
have  chosen.  The  moment  you  cut  loose  from  your  alma  mateVy 
you  assume  responsibilities  that  oblige  you  to  resign  the  command 
of  your  entire  time ;  not  an  hour  of  it  is  your  own  to  use  as  you 
please.  Semper  paratus  is  the  motto  of  the  good  physician  ;  he 
is  ever  at  his  post ;  the  cry  of  suffering  is  hardly  given  before  he 
is  ready  to  respond ;  night  and  day  are  all  one  to  him ;  the  cold  of 
winter  and  heat  of  summer  make  no  difference ;  the  howling  tem- 
pest is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  promptness  ;  and  whether 
at  the  festive  board,  or  in  bed,  or  in  the  house  of  prayer,  he  is  at 
the  command  of  the  sick  ;  he  can  fix  no  time  for  self-gratification 
and  ease ;  no  eight-hour  law  can  measure  his  obligation  to  his 
employers  ;  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  fasting,  must  necessarily 
be  his  lot. 

Admitting  that  you  are  willing  to  i?ncounter  all  this,  and  even 
more,  let  me  ask  you  again  to  examine  yourselves,  and  see  what 
overpowering  motives  actuate  you.  Some  shrink  from  the  pro- 
fession at  the  outset ;  some  fall  by  the  way  long  before  their  life- 
task  is  accomplished.  Would  that  such  should  not  be  the  history 
written  of  anv  of  vou.  I,  therefore,  ask  vou  to  be  satisfied,  that 
you  have  the  principle  that  will  give  you  strength  for  your  labors, 
before  you  enter  upon  them.  And  what  is  that  principle  ?  Is  it 
the  desire  of  wealth  or  fame  ?  If  so,  you  should  at  once  be  re- 
minded of  the  delusiveness  of  such  desire.  Is  it  an  inate  love  of 
the  calling  ?  There  is  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  scientific  pur- 
suits that  will  make  its  possessors  bear  the  hardest  privations, 
and  perforin  the  most  unpleasant  offices.  The  poetic  furor  will 
clothe  the  garret  walls  with  beauty,  and  sweeten  the  scanty  crust 
of  poverty.  The  enthusisusm  of  the  scholar  will  deaden  him  to 
the  sense  of  want,  and  the  weariness  of  unending  labor.  Ardent 
explorers  of  nature  have  gone  to  seek  death,  among  the  poisonous 
effluvia  of  tropic  marshes  or  left  their  bones  embalmed  in  the 
arctic  ice.  And  in  like  manner,  the  professional  ardor  of  the 
physician  will  make  his  toil  more  easy,  and  his  burden  light.  A 
measure  of  this  spirit  is  indispensable  to  success,  but  it  will  not 
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suffice  alone.  All  this  may  be  associated  with  a  moral  constitu- 
tion, which  will  render  the  individual  an  unworthy  member  of  our 
fraternity  and  a  curse  to  the  community.  Such  a  one  may  be  cal- 
lous and  hard-hearted ;  he  may  be  a  mere  butcher  and  vivisector; 
he  may  be  an  extortioner  and  speculator  upon  the  miseries  of  his 
fellow-men  ;  he  lacks  that  which  is  the  marrow  of  the  good  phys- 
ician. Do  you  inquire  what  that  is  ?  I  answer,  it  is  the  simple, 
sincere,  resolute  and  immovable  determination  to  be  the  instrument 
under  Providence,  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and 
healing  the  sick.  Like  all  great  truths,  it  is  simple  and  easily 
comprehended.  Have  you  this  resolution  ?  Consider  to  what  it 
calls  you  ;  you  are  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself — ^and  in  this 
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light  you  are  to  regard  every  member  of  the  human  race ;  you 
are  to  regard  your  own  interests  subordinate  to  those  of  your  fel- 
low-beings ;  you  must  believe  that  your  calling  binds  you,  not 
simply  to  care  for  yourselves,  but  to  help  others — to  be  the  e<|ual 
and  kindly  brother  or  sister  of  all. 

And  finally,  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
honor  conferred  upon  you  this  day,  implies  a  pledge  on  your  part 
that  you  will  strictly  respect  the  etiquette  and  morals  of  the  pro- 
fession, for  by  so  doing,  you  will  command  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  confidence  of  your  medical  brethren  and 
co-laborers  in  the  cause.  As  men  and  women,  vou  are  morally 
bound  to  incorporate  the  principles  and  precepts  of  Christianity 
in  your  daily  lives.  Your  commission  to  heal  the  sick  comes 
from  the  Savior  of  Mankind,  and  is  engrafted  in  the  grand  scheme 
of  human  redemption.  Therefore,  let  your  lives  be  spent  in  hon- 
oring the  great  Redeemer,  by  doing  good  to  his  people,  and  then 
the  noble  consciousness  of  right  will  be  yours.  The  dying  words 
of  the  honored  Boerhaave  were :  "  He  that  loves  God  ought  to 
consider  nothing  desirable  but  what  is  pleasing  to  supreme  good- 
ness.'* Be  this  your  course  and  your  final  joy  ;  along  your  path- 
way, let  virtue  train  her  fairest  flowers :  in  your  lives,  let  religion 
gather  largely  of  her  choicest  fruits ;  and  when  your  career  is 
ended,  may  you  pass  from  time  to  eternity  cheered  by  the  com- 
placent utterance  of  your  Divine  Master,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful.'* 


MATRICULANTS 


FOft   TXIS   SSSSJODN-   OF  187d-1878. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE.  PRECEPTOR. 

♦BAILEY,  Mrs.  A.  E Illinois Prof.  Small. 

BARNES,  A.  Z Indiana Faculty. 

BASCOM,  H.  M Illinois Prof.  Ludlam. 

BLACKMAN,  O.  B Illinois Dr.  S.  Field. 

BOLLEN,  GEO Australia Prof.  Ludlam. 

BOULTER,  Mrs.  S.  E Indiana Faculty. 

BOWERS,  O.B Iowa Dr.  F.  Woodruff. 

BOWMAN,].  R Michigan... Dr.  E.  B.  Graham. 

BREED,  G.  H Illinois Dr.  S.  R.  Breed. 

BROOKS,  ROBT Penn Dr.  D.  S.  Pratt. 

BROWN,  C.  W New  York..Dr.  N.  R.  Seeley. 

°CARMAN,  GEO.  P Illinois Dr.  F.  N.  Elliott. 

°CHAPMAN,  Miss  EVA Michigan... Faculty. 

CLARK,  W.  E Michigan... Dr.  E.  B.Graham. 

COGSWELL,  Mrs.  C.  H Iowa Dr.  C.  H.  Cogswell. 

COGSWELL,  G.  E Iowa Dr.  C.  H.  Cogswell. 

CREPIN,  E.  A.,  M.  D Illinois Practitioner. 

*CROSBY.  A.  W Michigan... Dr.  N.  A.  Gray. 

CURRIER,  L.  M Illinois Dr.  J.  H.  Beaumont. 

CURTIS,  CHAS.  C Maine  Dr.  J.  H.  Dix. 

DELAMATER,  N.  B.,  A.  M Illinois Dr.  W.  H.  Buck. 

DENKE,  W Illinois Faculty. 

DESNOYERS,  D Illinois Faculty. 

DIETRICH,  F.  A.,  M.  D Illinois Practitioner. 

♦DUNCAN,  FRANK Illinois Dr.  T.  C.  Duncan. 

DUNCANSON,  E.  E.,  M.  D Illinois Practitioner. 

FIELD,  GEO.  W Illinois Dr.  L.  M.  Carter. 
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NAME.  RESIDENCE.  PRECEPTOR. 

^'FRAVELL,  Miss  LYDIA  J Iowa Faculty. 

FULTON,  FRANK, Illinois, Drs.  Small  &  Burt. 

GASSER,  J.  J Illinois, Faculty. 

GATCHELL,  C.  B Wisconsin,. .Dr.  H.  P.  Gatchcll. 

GILBERT,  T.  W Ontario Dr.  L.  Luton. 

GILLESPIE,  THOS Wisconsin  ..Dr.  H.  P.  Gatchcll. 

GINLEY,  J,  H.,  M.  D Michigan... Practitioner. 

GORHAM,  G.  E Pennsylvania  Dr.  J.  L.  Corbin.       . 

GRAVEL,  Miss  G.  H Ontario  Faculty, 

HAWLEY,  Miss  A.  M Pennsylvania  Dr.  T.  P.  Wilson. 

HOME,  F.  B Iowa  Dr.  Hollingsworth. 

HUTCHINSON,  Mrs.  E.  L MichiganDrs.  Whitfield  &  Prindlc. 

JOHNSON,  S.  A Michigan....Dr.  C.  W.  Prindle. 

KANOUSE,  A.  W Wisconsin.. .Dr.  E.  D.  Kanousc. 

KRIDLER,  SAM.  R Illinois Prof.  Mitchell. 

LUTON,  R.  M Michigan.. .Prof.  Hoyne. 

LUTON,  A.  E Ontario Dr.  L.  Luton. 

MACDONALD,  A.  P Kansas Dr.  I.  H.  Light. 

MAGEE,  Miss  HATTIE  E Illinois Faculty. 

MANNING,  E Illinois Dr.  N.  F.  Prentice. 

MARCY,  A.  L Illinois Faculty. 

MARTIN.  T.  M Wisconsin...Dr.  S.  J.  Martin. 

°MASON,  HENRY Illinois Prof.  Hale. 

MATHEW,  J.  N.  FRITZ Illinois Faculty. 

MELLEN,  W.  A Illinois Dr.  J.  G.  Vaness. 

MIESSLER,  E.  G.  H Illinois Prof.  Hoyne. 

MILLER,  E.  M Illinois Dr.  Small,  Jr. 

MILLS,  JAS.  P Michigan...  Dr.  Shipman. 

MOHANA,  JNO.  B Michigan...  Faculty. 

NATHORST,  HJALMAR  Th... .Sweden Dr.  S.  A.  Robinson. 

NICOLAY,  HUGH Illinois Dr.  Nicolay. 

NIXON,  S.  E Iowa Dr.  W.  T.  Virgin. 

PAINE,  R.  K Minnesota...Dr.  A.  L.  Dornberg. 

PARKER,  Miss  CORNELIA  A..IIlinois Faculty. 

♦PENNINGTON,  J.  C Kansas Faculty. 

°POST,  E.  H Illinois ^Faculty. 

PRATT,  E.  H Illinois Prof.  Pratt. 

♦PRATT,  D.  L Penn Dr.  D.  S.  Pratt. 

*PURINGTON,  Mrs.  L.  C Illinois Facultv. 


^ 
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NAME.  RESIDENXE.  PRECEPTOR. 

REYNOLDS,  JNO.  W Illinois Drs.  Small  &  Burt. 

ROBERTS,  H.  W Wisconsin..Drs.  Patching  Bishop. 

RUEHL,  LOUIS  A Illinois Faculty. 

SAFFORD,  J.  P.,  M.  D Iowa Practitioner. 

SEYMOUR,  Miss  A.  J New  York..Drs.  Cook, 

SHOUSE,  H.  C Illinois Dr.  Blanding. 

SINCLAIR,  M.  C Ontario Dr.  L.  Luton. 

SIXTY,  Mrs.  MARY, Indiana Faculty. 

ISOMERS,  Mrs.  M Illinois Faculty. 

SPORK.  Mrs.  E Illinois Faculty. 

SPRINGER,  F.  O.  D Canada Dr.  TufFord. 

STANHOPE,  C.  D Wisconsin...Dr.  Leuthstrom. 

STEARNS,  Miss  L.  E.,  M.  D Illinois Practitioner. 

STEARNS,  Miss  M.  S Illinois Faculty. 

STINSON,  C.  E Illinois Dr.  S.  E.  Trott. 

♦STRONG,  B.  F Wisconsin...Dr.  L.  Tabor. 

SUTHERLAND,  Q^O Wisconsin. ..Faculty. 

SVANOE,  Miss  M Illinois Prof.  Lord. 

TITUS,  W.  H Michigan... Dr.  Graham. 

VILAS,  CHAS.  H Wisconsin... Drs.  Bo  wen  &  Ingman 

VINCENT,  T.  G Wisconsin...Dr.  A.  G.  Leland. 

WHITFIELD,  HENRY  A Michigan  ...Dr.  L  J.  Whitfield. 

WILCOX,  G.  WELLS Wisconsin...Drs.  Patchin  &  Bishop 

WILLIAMS,  G.  WESTON Wisconsin...Drs.  Patchin&  Bishop 

WILLIAMS,  Miss  R.  G Ohio Dr.  G.  O.  Spencc. 

*  Junir»n<,  tliree  years  course. 
°  PHrtiul  eoiii-se. 


LIST  OF  GRADUATKS 

For  the  Session  of  1872-1873. 


NAME.  RESIDENCE.  TITLE  OF  THESIS. 

BASCOM,  H.  M Illinois Entozoa. 

BLACKMAN,  O.  B Illinois Digestion. 

BOLLEN,  GEO Australia.... Diphtheria. 

BOULTER,  Mrs.  S.  E Indiana Obstetrics. 

BREED,  G.  H Illinois Chorea. 

BROWN,  C.  W New  York.. Entozoa. 

CLARK,  W,  E Michigan... Eucalyptus. 

COGSWELL,  GEO.  E Iowa Variola. 

CURRIER,  L.  M Illinois Observation  as  an  Art,  and 

[its  application  to  the  science  of  medicine. 

DELAMATER,  N.  B.,  A.M.Illinois Hay  Fever. 

DIETRICH,  F.  A.,  M.  D.. Illinois Nervous  AfFections. 

GILBERT,  THOS.  W Ontario Oxygen  as  a  medicine. 

GRAVEL,  Miss  G.  H Ontario Can  a  woman  be  a  Phvsician? 

HAWLEY,  Miss  A.  M Penn Scarlet  Fever. 

HOME,  F.  B Iowa Coryza. 

JOHNSON,  S.  A Michigan... Lycopodium. 

KANOUSE,  A.  W Wisconsin  ...Brvonia. 

KRIDLER,  S.  R Illinois Bronchitis. 

LUTON,  R.  M Michigan... Foetal  respiration. 

MAGEE,  Miss  H.  E Illinois Iberis. 

MANNING.  E Illinois Parturition. 

MELLEN,  W.  A  Illinois Pneumonia. 

MIESSLER,  E.  G.  H Illinois Variola  et  Varioloides. 

MILLS,  J.  P Michigan... Gelseminum. 

PAINE,  R.  K Minnesota... Morbus  Coxarius. 

PARKER,  Miss  C.  L Illinois Nervous  System. 

PRATT,  E.  H Illinois Report  of  a  case. 

SAFFORD,  J.  P.,  M.  D Iowa Burns. 

SEYMOUR,  ABBY  J New  York.. Vaccinia. 

SHOUSE,  H.  C Illinois Erysipelas. 

SINCLAIR,  M.  C Ontario Gastritis. 

SPORK,  Mrs.  EMILY, Illinois Cholera  Infantum. 

SPRINGER,  F.  O'Dee Canada Food  and  its  relation  to  work. 

STINSON,  CHAS.  E Illinois Veratrum  Viride. 

SUTHERLAND,  Q^  O Wisconsin  ...Bryonia. 

VILAS,  CHAS.  H Wisconsin  ..Vision. 

VINCENT,  THOS.  G Wisconsin... Stricture  of  the  Urethra. 

WHITFIELD,  H.  A Michigan  ...Living  Matter. 

WILLIAMS,  RACHEL  G..Ohio ,Whv  women  should  studv 

[medicine. 


REMARKS  PREVIOUS  TO   CONFER- 
RING   THE    DEGREES. 

BY  A.    E.    SMALL,   M.D.,   PRESIDENT   OF   THE  COIiLSGS. 


Candidates  for  graduation : 

Before  conferring  upon  you  the  distinguished  honor  which 
your  several  teachers,  after  a  final  examination,  have  pro- 
nounced you  worthy,  and  to  attain  which  you  have  toiled  in 
private  study, — in  the  lecture-room  and  amphitheatre, — ;for 
years,  allow  me  to  address  you  briefly  in  words  apropos  to 
the  occasion. 

Your  time  of  pupilage  is  about  drawing  to  a  close,  but,  in 
all  probability,  your  toil  and  study  have  just  commenced. 
A  more  extensive  field  for  self-denial  and  usefulness  awaits 
your  formal  introduction  into  the  calling  you  have  chosen. 
Your  honored  professors  have  labored  unselfishly  and  dili- 
gently to  prepare  you  for  this  occasion.  They  have  perse- 
vered through  difficulties  and  trials ;  through  rain-storm  and 
cold,  and  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  without  the  remotest 
hope  of  remuneration,  for  the  able  and  faithful  services  they 
have  rendered,  and  for  this  you  will  ever  hold  them  i;i  grate- 
ful rembembrance.  After  years  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  cause  which  you  have  espoused,  they  have  succeeded  in 
perfecting  the  course  of  instruction  in  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  of  Chicago,  and  have  given  permanancy  to  the  insti- 
tution by  the  erection  of  a  suitable  college  edifice,  conveni- 
ently arranged,  and  with  appropriate  appointments,  for  the 
liberal  advantages  you  have  enjoyed,  and  for  which  you  will 
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be  ever  mindful,  and  proud  to  compare  with  those  of  any 
similar  institution  in  our  country.  You  will  henceforth  ex- 
perience grateful  emotions  when  your  memory  recalls  the 
wide  range,  of  subjects  that  you  have  been  made  familiar 
with  during  your  pupilage.  The  plain  demonstration,  and 
the  clinical  and  didactic  instruction  received  from  your  Alma 
Mater,  and  the  flourishing  hospital  under  its  direction,  we 
humbly  trust,  are  sufficient  to  secure  your  lasting  friendship 
and  loyalty.  You  cannot  fail  to  note  the  immense  amount 
of  self-sacrifice  and  money  these  institutions  have  cost  your 
teachers  and  a  few  of  their  friends. 

They  have  freely  given  their  labors  for  twelve  long  years, 
besides  the  liberal  pecuniary  contributions  they  have  made, 
to  furnish  the  entire  profession  with  a  home  and  a  name  that 
carries  with  them  power  and  strength  into  every  community. 
The  return,  we  are  proud  to  say,  has  been  considerable,  but 
far  from  an  adequate  offset  to  the  benefits  conferred.  The 
status  of  our  school  of  medicine  twelve  years  ago,  in  point 
of  elevation  and  character,  would  compare  but  feebly  with 
that  which  it  enjoys  to-day,  and  this  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  indefatigable  and  persevering  labors  of  our  colleges  and 
hospitals.  In  view  of  tliis  manifest  utility,  and  indispensable 
support  to  the  profession,  we  feel  assured  that  you  will  gladly 
receive  your  credentials  and  go  home  with  firm  resolution  to 
honor  your  Alma  Mater^  and  to  remember  her  dispensary, 
museum  and  hospital  with  kindly  and  friendly  returns. 
While  your  teachers  still  labor  in  the  college  halls,  you  will 
not  fail  to  build  up  for  yourselves  a  reputation  and  a  name. 
You  will  keep  your  minds  well  stored  with  practical  truths 
and  principles,  and  by  reading  and  observation ;  it  is  ei\;oined 
upon  you  to  note  every  new  and  valuable  discovery  that  can 
be  made  available  in  mitigating  human  suffering.  Subject 
yourselves  constantly  to  self-culture  and  discipline,  and 
habits  worthy  of  your  calling.  Your  hearts  must  be  filled 
so  thoroughly  with  kindly  and  hiunane  sentiments,  that  you 
will  make  no  unworthy  distinctions  between  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  disease.  In  a  professional  sense  you  will  look 
upon  the  beggar  and  the  prince,  the  haughty  lady  and  weep- 
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ing  Magdalene,  as  equals.  It  is  related  of  the  eccentric 
Abemethy  that  he  refused  to  visit  a  duchess  until  he  had  first 
visited  a  poor  suffering  fishwoman  who  had  sent  a  prior  re- 
quest  for  his  services.  An  example  worthy  of  imitation  I 
In  a  word,  when  battling  with  the  ills  that  assail  human  be- 
ings, note  every  new  feature  and  symptom,. as  well  as  the 
most  successful  remedies,  and,  whatever  you  discover  of  a 
valuable  or  practical  benefit  to  the  profession,  your  honor 
requires  you  to  contribute  to  the  literature  thereof.  In  re- 
ceiving your  diplomas  a  pledge  is  implied,  that  you  will  seek 
some  suitable  channel  through  which  to  communicate  to  the 
profession  the  valuable  results  of  experience.  This  will  be 
creditable  to  yourselves,  and  a  valuable  testimonial  of  friend- 
ship and  liberality  to  your  brethren,  and  the  best  offering 
you  can  make  in  the  honor  and  support  of  your  Alma  Mater. 
You  can  only  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the 
age,  by  the  greatest  liberality  and  toleration,  by  devoting 
much  of  your  leisure  to  reflection  and  study.  The  more  you 
reflect  on  what  you  read  and  observe, — ^the  more  you  study, 
and  the  more  you  cultivate  Christian  sentiments, — the  higher 
will  you  ascend  in  usefulness. 

"  To  taste  the  sacred  sweets,  the  hill  of  science  yields," 

The  more  certain  will  you  feel  that  your  present  success  and 
future  happiness  will  depend  upon  a  scrupxilous  regard  for 
all  the  Christian  virtues,  and  the  more  certain  will  be  your 
effort  to  be  useful  in  this  world :  ''  Till  the  Master  calls  you 
home."  We  live  in  an  age  that  favors  perfect  liberation 
from  the  narrow  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  the  past.  Science, 
open  to  all,  has  supplanted  the  wild  notions  of  philters  and 
charms,  and  has  banished  witches  and  witchcraft  from 
respectable  society.  It  is  rapidly  passing  from  speculation 
into  life,  and  in  it  both  men  and  women  find  a  mighty  power, 
by  which  nature  becomes  opened  to  thought  and  subjected 
to  our  needs  ;  and  since  man  was  created,  male  and  female, 
and  gifted  with  intellectual  distinction,' both  men  and  women 
are  needed  in  the  domain  of  the  occult  sciences,  to  penetrate 
deep  into  the  mysteries  of  nature, — not  to  acquire  a  know- 
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ledge  of  her  secrets  merely,  for  matters  of  speculation,  or 
topics  cf  discourse,  or  even  for  an  employment  for  the  intel- 
lect —  but  for  the  high  and  noble  purpose  of  acquiring  power 
to  multiply  human  comforts  —  to  heal  the  sick — make  the 
blind  to  see,  and  the  lame  to  walk,  —  to  repair  the  injuries 
and  mitigate  the  sufferings  incident  to  the  perilous  voyage 
of  life. 

Science  does  not  burst  the  bounds  of  propriety  when  it 
bestows  its  power  impartially  upon  men  and  women  ;  for  it  is 
mainly  from  this  source  that  fathers  and  mothers  gain  insight 
into  the  laws  of  the  visible,  invisible,  and  imponderable 
agencies,  that  bring  either  good  or  evil,  health  or  disease, 
upon  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Woman,  in  one  age,  made  man's  drudge,  and  in  another 
his  toy,  is  now  sharing  with  him,  more  and  more,  the  highest 
labors ;  and  without  detracting  from  her  high  character  as 
priestess  of  the  household,  instilling  by  her  gentle  voice  the 
highest  principles  that  mould  himian  character.  May  she 
not  light  up  the  medical  curriculum  also,  by  her  prowess  in 
battling  with  disease.  May  she  not  go  forth  on  errands  of 
mercy,  under  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  to  stay 
the  pestilence,  and  aid  the  suffering  with  no  restriction  what- 
ever, except  the  outennost  bounds  of  her  ability  ?  We  can- 
not reply  to  these  question  more  appropriately  than  by  con- 
ferring upon  several  highly  intelligent  and  respectable  ladies 
the  well-earned  honors  of  "  Hahnemann  Medical  CoUege  of 
Chicago."  And  may  you  ladies,  and  may  you  gentlemen,  of 
the  Graduating  Class,  be  impressed  by  a  full  knowledge  and 
realization  of  the  responsible  position  you  are  about  to  take. 
After  which,  may  you  return  to  your  homes,  where  other 
scenes  and  pleasant  greetings  will  surround  you — ^pure  in 
heart  and  purpose,  each  to  find  a  field  of  labor  and  usefulness 
— "and  Providence  your  guide." 
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Philadelphia,  October  19tli,  1858. 

Sir: — The  students  of  the  Homodopathic  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
appreciating  the  worth  of  jour  able  and  very  interesting  IntroductoEy 
Address,  and  wishing  for  the  wide  circulation  of  its  principles,  do, 
through  the  undersigned  committee,  most  cordially  tender  you  their 
thanks,  and  respectfully  solicit  a  copy  for  publication. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

D.  F.  Bishop,  New  York, 
C.  W.  Scott,  Vermont, 
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Philadelphia,  October  20th,  1868. 

Gentlemen  : — 

You  have  herewith  the  Address  read  before  you  at  the  commencement 
of  our  Session. 

It  was  written  in  much  haste,  and  without  the  most  remote  appreheo- 
sion  of  publication;  and  yet,  with  all  its  imperfections,  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  deny  your  very  flattering  request. 

I  remain,  gentlemen. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

F.  Humphreys. 
D.  F.  BiBHOP, 
C.  W.  SooTT,  and  others. 


INTRODTJCTORY  LECTURE. 


Gbntlbmbn  : — 

A  traveller  about  to  commence  a  long  and  tedious  journeji 
which  may  tax  his  strength,  his  patience,  and  his  endurance,  while 
it  will  unfold  to  him  new  scenes  of  beauty,  and  open  new  sources 
of  delight,  is  naturally  inclined  to  inquire  respecting  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  route  he  is  about  to  travel.  He  will  desire  to  know  at 
least  its  more  prominent  features,  its  mountains,  rivers,  and  valleys, 
and  something,  perhaps,  of  the  people  he  will  be  likely  to  meet. 
Like  him  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  systematic  obser- 
vation and  inquiry,  and  a  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent topics  to  be  embraced  in  our  field  of  study,  will  form  a  not 
inappropriate  theme  for  our  evening's  introduction. 

The  College  announcement  informs  you  that  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion upon  the  Institutes  of  Homoeopathy,  Pathology,  and  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  has  been  committed  to  my  hands. 

You  may  easily  imagine  that,  in  surveying  the  important  duties 
thus  intrusted  to  my  charge,  and  reflecting  upon  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences which  must  result  from  their  well  or  ill  performance,  both 
to  you  as  individuals,  to  this  institution,  to  our  entire  school  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  to  our  common  humanity,  we  tremble  with 
apprehension  and  involuntarily  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  the  partiality  of  the  Managers  of  this  Institution  have 
imposed  upon  us.  Nothing,  you  may  be  assured,  but  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  those  great  and  peculiar  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  our  medical  faith,  and  of  the  deep  importance  to 
our  entire  race  of  their  diffusion  and  acceptance,  could  have  induced 
us  to  assume  a  position  so  important  and  so  responsible. 

The  Institutes  of  Homoeopathy  involve,  principally,  our  great 
law  of  cure,  and  its  application.     To  explain  that  law,  to  enforce 


and  illustrate  it,  so  as  to  place  its  profitable  application  within  the 
reach  of  the  intelligent  student,  will  be  one  of  the  principal  duties 
of  my  chair. 

It  is  happy  for  us,  gentlemen,  and  happy  for  mankind,  that  there 
is  a  law  regulating  the  application  of  medicines  in  disease.  That 
amid  the  multiplicity  of  diseases  to  which  men  are  subject,  and  the 
numberless  remedial  agents  which  surround  us,  we  are  not  left  to 
conjecture  or  even  to  blind  empiricism,  as  to  what  is  appropriate, 
and  what  will  cure.  But  that  the  benevolent  Author  of  all  good 
has  stamped  upon  all  morbid  phenomenon,  through  their  reflection 
upon  the  material  world  around  us,  a  law  for  their  government  and 
control. 

To  this  law,  as  to  a  high  and  lofty  principle,  all-pervading,  and 
all-overshadowing  in  the  domain  of  therapeutics,  we  can  appeal  with 
a  confident  expectation  that  the  ground  will  not  yield  beneath  our 
feet,  nor  its  application  deceive  our  reasonable  expectation. 

It  has  received  the  sanction  of  experience,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  settled  and  incontrovertible  axiom.  It  has  now  been  tested 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  in  almost  every  variety  of  disease,  in 
every  climate  and  country,  and  under  almost  every  conceivable 
variety  of  form  and  circumstance,  and  yet  it  has  rarely  or  never 
failed  to  justify  the  reasonable  expectations  of  those  who  have 
employed  it.  To  say  it  has  never  failed  to  cure,  would  be  to  aver 
that  an  art  has  no  limit  for  its  application.  But  wherever  it  has 
been  possible  for  medicine  to  aid,  relieve,  or  cure,  medicine  admi- 
nistered according  to  this  principle  has  been  effective.  It  has 
formed  the  ready  resource  of  the  physician  amid  the  most  fatal 
and  destructive  epidemics  which  have  ever  wasted  the  earth,  and 
has  proved  the  simple  talisman,  whose  touch  has  imparted  health 
and  life.  It  has  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  the  medical  world,  which  no  medical  doctrine  has  ever 
exercised  before,  and  while  its  enemies  have  been  denouncing  it 
with  bitter  hostility,  it  has  been  insensibly  moulding  their  own 
opinions  and  practice  to  its  own  image  and  nature,  rendering  them, 
while  openly  its  enemies  and  opponents,  yet  secretly  and  practically 
its  apologfsts  and  practitioners.  It  has  engraved  a  name  and 
record,  for  our  entire  medical  faith,  in  the  imperishable  annals  of 
our  race,  more  enduring  than  the  loftiest  monument  erected  to 
martial  deeds,  and  has  imparted  to  its  followers  a  degree  of  confi- 


dence  and  security  amid  pestilence  and  disease,  never  possessed  by 
physicians  before.  It  has  modified,  smoothed,  and  softened  the 
entire  medical  practice  of  the  times,  and  laid  our  common  humanity 
under  lasting  obligations  for  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  most 
barbarous  practices,  and  destructive  expedients  and  remedies, 
which  ever  cursed  our  race.  It  has  given  to  the  entire  system  of 
medicine,  a  character  of  certainty  and  scientific  unity,  which  it 
never  possessed  before,  and  rendered  it  a  study  worthy  of  the 
most  d^evoted  energies  of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  heartiest 
labors  of  the  philanthropist. 

This  element  of  certainty  and  positiveness,  which  medicine  has 
now  attained  in  a  degree  so  high,  as  to  approximate  the  character 
of  the  demonstrative  sciences,  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  its 
value.  In  a  matter  so  important  as  that  of  health  and  life,  uncer- 
tainty in  the  means  employed  for  our  recovery  is  our  most  fatal 
enemy.  It  palsies  effort,  imparts  indecision  to  every  movement, 
and  marks  every  step  with  that  vacillation  and  hesitancy  which 
are  the  sure  precursors  of  defeat.  But  assure  the  physician  that 
the  law  upon  which  he  bases  the  application  of  his  curatives,  is 
fixed  and  immutable,  and  that,  guided  by  it,  his  medicines  will 
reach  the  morbid  condition  with  unerring  precision,  and  it  imparts 
a  cheerful  confidence  to  his  efforts,  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial 
to  himself  and  patient.  The  very  step  and  manner  of  the  man  is 
different.  There  is  hope  in  his  countenance,  light  in  his  eye,  and 
the  very  atmosphere  around  him  is  changed.  This  much  is  settled : 
medicines  cure  according  to  the  great  central  axiom,  similia 
similibus  curantur.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  because  the 
annunciation  of  this  great  law  is  simple,  its  application  is  also 
simple.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  simple,  and  yet  its  application 
to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  not  without  its  di£B- 
culties,  nor  is  it  easy  for  every  man  to  become  an  astronomer. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  objected  to  our  great  law  of  cure,  that  if  it 
were  true  and  applicable,  it  would  tend  to  degrade  the  physician, 
and  destroy  the  scientific  character  of  medicine ;  as  the  practitioner 
being  only  obliged  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  symptoms 
of  a  disease  and  a  medicine,  in  order  to  cure,  the  exercise  of  reason 
and  judgment  as  to  causes,  morbid  processes,  and  results,  would  be 
unnecessary.  But  may  it  not  well  be  doubted,  whether  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  make  such  an  objection,  some  obscurity  does 
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not  exist  as  to  that  in  which  science  consists  ?  And  may  we  not 
doubt  whether  they  have  not  mistaken  mysticism  and  antiquated 
obscurity  for  science,  on  the  one  hand,  and  confounded  sim- 
plicity and  scientific  precision,  with  ignorance  on  the  other. 

But  while  the  principle  of  cure  in  our  school  of  medicine  is 
settled,  and  there  is  but  little  dissent  from  either  its  truth  or 
universality,  there  is  no  little  discussion  and  variety  of  practice 
with  regard  to  the  best  method  of  its  application.  Amid  this 
variety  of  opinion  and  practice,  it  will  fall  among  the  duties  con- 
nected with  our  chair,  to  examine,  without  bigotry  or  obstinacy, 
and  yet  by  allowing  to  others  the  highest  freedom  enjoyed  by  our- 
selves, the  contending  claims  of  these  various  methods,  and  to  re- 
concile, as  far  as  possible,  the  varied  and  yet  satisfactory  results 
arising  from  its  diverse  exhibition,  and  to  show,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  best  mode  of  its  application,  under  different  circumstances. 

In  order  to  settle  this  subject  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  successful  of  our  school,  and  often,  especially,  to  the 
great  founder  of  our  system,  and  those  of  his  immediate  friends 
and  followers,  who  seem  most  to  have- inherited  his  spirit  and 
success. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Homoeopathy  that  Samuel  Hahnemann  was 
its  founder.  It  was  doubly  fortunate  that  he  was  spared  so  long  to 
perform  the  Herculean  and  peculiar  labors  incident  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  science,  and  to  demonstrate,  by  his  own  match- 
less skill  and  success  in  the  cure  of  the  sick,  the  truth  and  efficiency 
of  his  great  discoveries.  A  man  of  less  patience  and  perseverance 
would  have  been  appalled  at  the  immense  labors  to  be  performed, 
and  disheartened  at  the  slow  progress  of  so  glorious  a  truth.  One 
of  less  penetration  and  sagacfty  would  have  failed  to  discover  the 
delicate  relationship  of  truths,  often  apparently  so  remotely  allied. 
One  of  less  forensic  power  and  vigor  would  have  been  overwhelmed 
beneath  the  arguments  and  ridicule  heaped,  by  able  antagonists, 
upon  a  system  so  novel,  so  contrary  to  previous  usage,  and  so  open 
to  popular  objections. 

To  his  writings  we  may  appeal  upon  almost  every  point  in  con- 
nexion with  this  discussion,  as  to  ultimate  authority.  What  he 
has  written  may  be  received  with  confidence,  as  the  result  of  larger 
experience  and  riper  judgment  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of 


men.  And,  yet,  it  must  be  understood  that  Hahnemann  has  not 
recorded  all  that  is  now  known  in  reference  to  the  law  of  cure  and 
its  application. 

Owing  to  circumstances  deeply  to  be  regretted,  Hahnemann 
offered  to  the  world  bat  little  of  the  much  he  wrote  daring  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life.  These  circumstances  have  never  been  fully 
disclosed,  but  are  understood  to  have  been  an  unwillingness  to 
enter  the  arena  of  controversy  with  some  who  owed  all  their  pro- 
fessional standing  to  him,  and  whose  lips  and  pen,  veneration  and 
gratitude  should  have  for  ever  sealed,  as  against  him.  Could  the 
voluminous  observations  made  by  him  during  that  period  of  his 
life  be  given  to  the  world,  we  should  doubtless  have  a  modification, 
at  least  of  some  of  the  views  contained  in  his  Organon.  Not  in 
the  way  of  contradiction — ^far  from  it ;  but  rather  in  the  way  of  ex- 
tension and  explanation ;  for  we  may  believe  that  the  great  central 
axiom  of  our  system,  around  which  all  lesser  truths  in  Therapeu- 
tics revolve  as  around  a  common  centre,  and  from  which  they  re- 
ceive their  light  and  vitality,  is  even  more  extensively  applicable 
than  its  illustrious  discoverer  has  announced. 

To  the  Organon  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in  the 
course  of  our  lectures,  as  containing  the  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  great  principles  of  the  system,  and  the  most  careful 
and  conscientious  observations  of  many  phenomena  occurring  in 
the  course  of  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  as  being  on  the  whole 
the  most  complete  and  elaborate  exposition  of  our  great  principle 
and  its  application. 

While  in  the  Organon  we  have  the  announcement  and  explana- 
tion of  the  principle  of  Homoeopathy,  we  have  in  the  chronic  dis- 
eases the  exhibition  of  a  pathological  truth  of  almost  boundless 
importance,  and  referring  to  it  a  therapeutic  doctrine  equally 
useful  and  important. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  truth 
of  these  discoveries,  or  to  show  their  bearing  and  influence  upon 
the  great  field  before  us ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  have  re- 
ceived the  abundant  sanction  and  confirmation  of  experience,  and 
are  regarded  as  established  truths,  a  correct  apprehension  of  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  practitioner. 

Although  Hahnemann  has  written  more  than  any  other  man 
*  upon  these  subjects,  and  brought  to  their  investigation  a  wider 
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range  of  experience  and  perhaps  riper  judgment  than  his  Bucces- 
BorSy  yet  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  some  others  who  have  labored 
long  and  well  in  this  field.  Jahr,  Hartman,  Hering,  not  to  men- 
tion numerous  cotemporaries,  have  each  played  well  their  respec- 
tive parts,  and  afforded  good  service  in  elucidating,  extending 
and  applying  the  great  principles  upon  which  our  structure  is 
based,  and  each  deserve  our  lasting  remembrance  and  gratitude 
for  their  contributions  and  labors.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
this  field  is  exhausted.  As  the  multitude  of  observers  increases, 
and  the  old  landmarks  become  more  fixed  and  established,  new 
truths  and  new  applications  of  old  ones  are  continually  being  re- 
ported, leaving  us  to  infer  that  this  field  is  yet  rich  and  hopeful, 
and  that  in  it  each  of  you  may  yet  achieve  fresh  conquests  and 
gather  new  laurels. 

In  a  science  so  young  and  fresh  as  that  of  Homoeopathy,  where 
there  is  so  much  that  is  new — especially  in  the  application  of  our 
principles — it  would  not  be  surprising  if  much  that  is  crude  and 
undigested  should  from  time  to  time  find  its  way  into  our  literature 
and  for  a  period  gain  currency  and  credit.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  temptation,  from  a  variety  of  reasons,  is  very  great  to  come  be- 
fore the  public  as  authors  and  to  gain  credit  by  assuming  the  popu- 
lar side.  Hence  views  are  often  put  forth,  imperfect  and  immature, 
which  would  either  never  have  seen  the  light,  or  been  essentially 
modified,  had  their  authors  patiently  waited  for  a  more  enlarged 
experience  and  mature  judgment.  The  wanderer,  long  groping  his 
way  in  darkness,  has  caught  a  straggling  ray  of  Homoeopathic  truth, 
and  in  its  light  objects  present  themselves  in  shapes  and  colors  so 
new  and  wonderful,  that,  overjoyed,  he  hastens  in  his  new-bom 
zeal  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  discoveries,  while  as  yet 
he  sees  only  men  as  trees  walking. 

The  example  of  Hahnemann,  in  this  respect,  is  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. Twenty  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  Homoeopathy,  before  the  Organon,  containing  its  elu- 
cidation, was  given  to  the  world.  And  these  were  twenty  years  of 
constant  toil,  labor,  observation,  and  experiment  upon  this  subject ; 
and  yet  another  twenty  of  equal  toil  and  labor  and  even  more  ex- 
tended observation  elapsed  before  his  great  work  on  Chronic  Dis- 
eases was  published.  Thus  patient  was  he ;  thus  careful  that  the 
good  seed  sown  might  have  time  to  germinate,  and  thus  careful 
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that  the  truths  he  annoanced  should  have  the  signet  of  repeated 
trial  and  demonstration. 

The  literature  of  our  school  in  this  country  is  respectable.  Most 
of  the  works  emanating  from  the  American  press,  are  translations 
and  compilations  of  standard  European  authors,  and  thej  usually 
compare  favorably  with  the  original  productions.  Sometimes  a 
man  announces  himself  in  a  manner  so  barefaced  as  to  leave  the 
iiftelligent  reader  at  no  loss  as  to  his  intention  and  object ;  but 
such  instances  are  comparatively  rare.  The  work  of  sifting  will 
go  on,  and  but  little  harm  will  be  done  by  the  publication  of  even 
trashy  literature,  provided  those  who  use  such  works  are  properly 
instructed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  system — especially 
so,  as  we  hold  that  but  little  injury  is  inflicted  by  reading  even 
meagre,  defective,  or  bad  books  on  Homoeopathy,  as  some  truth  is 
doubtless  contained  in  each ;  and  he  who  would  become  the  suc- 
cessful reaper  must  not  merely  cast  his  seed  in  the  one  rich  field, 
but  rather  "sow  beside  all  waters."  We  are  to  collect,  then  sift, 
winnow  out,  arrange,  and  then  employ  that  portion  of  truth  most 
appropriate  and  best  fitted  to  our  use. 

The  English  Homoeopathic  literature  often  savors  of  the  pill-box. 
There,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  graft  Homoeopathy  upon  old  school  pathology ;  to  bend 
it,  shape  it,  and  make  it  conform  to  pathological  notions  and  ideas 
with  which  it  has  but  little  in  common.  Fortunately,  our  science 
has  survived  that  peril.  They  begin  to  realize  that  there  are  more 
appropriate  doses  than  crude  tinctures,  and  decimal  triturations ; 
and  that  Hahnemann's  discoveries  and  doctHnes  are  something 
more  tangible  than  German  mysticisms  and  transcendental  ab- 
stractions. 

Yet  our  English  colleagues  are  attractive  men,  perfectly  at  home 
in  all  the  usual  routine  of  medical  literature ;  and  entirely  fami- 
liar with  all  the  new  discoveries  and  -improvements  in  medical 
science,  and  we  may  ere  long  expect  decided  assistance  from  their 
contributions  and  labors. 

Amid  the  variety  of  observation  and  practice  which  may  from 
time  to  time  meet  your  eye,  your  safety  will  be  found,  next  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  our  fundamental  principles,  in  a  correct 
habit  of  observation.  This  is  at  all  times  an  essential  element  of 
success  with  the  physician,  and  especially  so  in  oar  school  of  medi- 
cine, and  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  professional  standing 
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and  preferment.  Every  hour  you  are  called  upon  for  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty,  and  every  day  it  is  the  only  guide  which  will  lead 
you  safely  through  the  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Without 
it  truth  may  remain  long  concealed,  or  so  clouded  and  obscured  ad 
to  be  worthless  to  you ;  precious  gems  of  comfort  and  consolation  for 
your  patients  may  be  trodden  beneath  your  feet ;  and  unless  it  ia 
cultivated  you  will  remain  in  that  condition  of  contemptible  medio- 
crity in  which  no  man  should  rest.  If  you  learn  rightly  to  observe, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  application  of  our  principles  will  always 
be  safe  in  your  hands,  for  observation  will  lead  you  to  their  proper 
employment. 

Some  have  affected  gravely  to  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to 
teach,  successfully,  the  principles  and  practice  of  Homoeopathy  by 
lectures.  They  hold  that  there  is  so  much  in  it  to  be  acquired 
from  observation,  from  seeing  the  practice  of  others,  and  practical 
experiment  ourselves,  that  it  must  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to 
impart  a  competent  knowledge  of  it  by  oral  instruction.  Without 
denying  that  there  is  some  force  in  the  observation,  we  would  reply, 
that,  if  there  are  tangible  truths  in  this  science,  as  undoubtedly 
there  are,  it  cannot  be  an  impossibility  to  impart  to  others  a  know- 
ledge of  those  truths,  and  although  the  subject  is  by  no  means  free 
from  difficulties,  yet  we  believe  they  are  not  insuperable,  and  that 
the  apprehension  has  its  foundation,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  a 
vague  and  cloudy  conception  as  to  what  those  truths  are.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  free  to  affirm,  that  although  the  subject  has 
its  difficulties,  yet  we  believe  the  unwritten  history  of  our  science, 
and  its  teachings,  is'  of  no  less  importance  than  the  written ;  and 
without  oral  instruction  and  example  from  some  who  do  know,  no 
man,  however  studious  or  attentive,  can  ever  become  an  adept  ia 
its  practice.  The  question  then  is  merely,  whether  this  oral  in- 
struction shall  assume  the  form  of  stated  systematic  lectures,  or 
the  desultory  conversation  of  teacher  and  pupil.  Besides,  it  is  in- 
tended to  accompany  the  lectures  with  stated  clinical  instructions^ 
in  which  every  practical  point  will  be  illustrated  and  applied. 

Another  important  branch  committed  to  our  charge,  closely 
related  to  the  previous  one,  and  equally  important,  is  Pathology. 

We  are  to  understand  this  term  in  its  widest  sense,  as  being  not 
only  an  account  of  the  morbid  changes  occurring  in  the  diseased 
subject,  and  demonstrable  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  in  the 
cadaver,  but  as  involving  the  entire  history  of  disease,  with  all  its 
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antecedents,  manifestations,  changes,  and  results.  It  inclndes,  in 
short,  the  natural  history  of  disease. 

While  Physiology  has  to  do  with  the  functions  of  the  living  body, 
and  the  part  the  several  organs  play  in  the  economy  of  the  healthy, 
Pathology  has  to  do  with  the  same  body  in  a  diseased  or  abnormal 
condition.  As  it  is  interesting  to  the  intelligent  mind  to  study  the 
functions  of  the  living  body  when  in  health,  it  is  not  less  so  to 
study  them  when  in  disordered  action  and  struggling  under  the 
influence  of  some  morbid  agent.  We  shall  see  that  the  laws  which 
govern  the  beautiful  harmony  of  its  movements,  in  a  state  of  health, 
are  not  more  definite  and  positive  than  they  are  in  disease. 

In  the  one  case,  we  have  them  perfectly  controlling  the  various 
functions  of  the  system,  and  preserving  the  harmony  of  its  motions, 
in  order  to  subserve  the  higher  purposes  of  our  existence ;  and  in 
the  other,  we  witness  a  struggle,  a  mighty  contest  going  on,  the 
vital  force  seeking  to  free  itself  from  some  inimical  agency,  and 
the  body  often  rapidly  wasting  under  the  excessive  labor  and* 
excitement  of  the  effort. 

It  becomes  our  duty,  as  the  ministers  of  nature,  to  study  these 
varied  and  almost  endlessly  diversified  movements.  If  we  would 
afford  intelligent  assistance,  and  offer  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  our- 
selves, and  of  the  occasion,  we  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
entire  subject.  We  must  know  what  changes  are  occurring  in  the 
diseased  body  before  us,  we  must  know  the  symptoms  by  which 
such  changes  are  indicated,  and  the  farther  results  that  are  likely 
to  ensue.  At  a  single  view  we  must  take  in  the  entire  phenomena 
of  diseased  action,  and  be  able,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
the  symptoms  before  us,  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the 
real  condition  of  our  patient,  his  danger  and  its  sources,  and  the 
probable  results  of  his  case. 

Nothing  affords  a  more  ready  access  to  the  confidence  of  our 
patient,  than  being  able  to  give  him  a  natural  and  life-like,  because 
truthful  portrait  of  his  case.  He  at  once  conceives  that  you  under- 
stand his  case,  and  he  gives  you  fully  that  confidence  which  is  in 
the  highest  degree  important  as  an  element  of  your  success,  and 
that  remains  a  part  of  your  capital  until  forfeited  or  lost. 

In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Pathology,  nothing  that  has  a  pro- 
per  bearing  upon  the  subject  is  to  be  omitted.  Whatever  assistance 
is  afibrded  by  chemical  analysis  or  microscopic  examinations  of  the 
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various  secretions  or  portions  of  the  human  body,  is  to  be  turned 
to  account.  All  the  light  which  Percussion  and  Auscultation  can 
throw  upon  the  morbid  changes  occurring  within  the  chest,  and  the 
phenomena  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  is  to  be  carefully 
consulted  and  employed,  and  in  short,  no  means  are  to  be  neglected 
which  may  tend  to  make  us  familiar  with  the  natural  history  of 
disease.  For  acquiring  this  knowledge  we  have  peculiar  facilities. 
We  see  disease,  under  our  mild  system  of  treatment,  much  more 
naturally  than  do  our  brethren  of  the  old  school.  We  do  not  often 
see  our  patient  driven  hither  and  thither  by  excessive  doses  of 
prostrating  drugs,  now  exhausted  from  the  action  of  a  cathartic, 
and  then  from  an  emetic,  and  the  phenomenon  of  disease  always 
disguised  and  modified  from  the  eflfects  of  the  treatment,  so  that 
often  the  physician  finds  it  impossible  to  conclude  whether  the 
heterogeneous  medley  before  him  is  the  result  of  niedicinal  or 
morbid  action.  Hence  we  ought  to  be  better  diagnosticians  than 
they  are. 

But  yet,  notwithstanding  our  facilities,  we  fear  that  this  branch 
has  been  too  much  neglected  by  Homoeopathic  physicians.  Look- 
ing at  the  external  manifestations,  and  constantly  comparing  these 
with  the  records  of  our  Materia  Medica,  in  order  to  cure,  we  are 
inclined  to  overlook  the  accessory  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  source.  Our  Materia  Medica  being  so  extensive  and  minute, 
and  requiring  for  its  just  and  profitable  employment,  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  attention  and  study,  we  are  apt  to  undervalue  the 
less  useful,  though  perhaps  no  less  important  branch  under  con- 
sideration. 

We  urge  you  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the 
stethoscope,  and  the  aids  afforded  from  chemical  analysis  and  other 
assistance  to  be  derived  from  science  in  this  direction,  not  because 
with  these  things  you  can  cure,  but  because  they  form  a  part  of 
medical  education,  and  impart  knowledge  of  your  patient  and 
general  science,  of  which  you  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant.  It  is 
quite  true  that  no  man  ever  cured  a  diseased  lung  by  the  use  of 
the  stethoscope,  nor  a  diseased  kidney  by  an  analysis  of  its  secre- 
tion, but  these  things  have  imparted  to  the  practitioner  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  morbid  changes  which  he  is  called  on  to  treat, 
and  often  enable  him  to  give  a  more  intelligent  and  satisfactory 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the  condition  of  his  patient,  than  he 
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could  otherwise  have  done.  Besides  we  may  believe  that  our 
researches  in  this  direction  have  not  yet  afforded  us  all  the  assist- 
ance of  which  they  are  capable,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope,  that 
ere  long,  the  key  will  be  discovered  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  direct  certain  classes  of  our  medicaments  to  these  material 
morbid  changes. 

But  while  this  may  be  indulged  as  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
the  future,  we  would  take  occasion  to  warn  you  against  the  now, 
in  some  quarters,  rather  fashionable  doctrine,  that  these  morbid 
changes,  demonstrated  to  the  eye  by  the  scalpel,  are  the  most  im- 
portant symptoms  to  which  we  can  apply  our  similia,  and  that  the 
less  prominent  changes  in  sensjation  and  function,  tee  of  compara- 
tive insignificance.  Such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Our  Materia 
Medica  is  rich  in  symptoms  occurring  in  the  sensational  and  func- 
tional sphere,  while  it  is  poor  in  the  record  of  morbid  material 
alterations.  And  in  this  it  is  true  to  nature.  The  medicine  which 
will  afford  relief  from  its  similia  to  the  symptoms  of  the  sensational 
sphere,  be  those  sensations  ever  so  trifling,  will  effect  important 
modifications  and  ameliorations  in  the  morbid  condition  which  may 
have  immediately  preceded  it.  And  we  should  always,  also,  bear 
in  mind  that  before  every  material  alteration  there  are  always 
important  changes  in  the  vital  forces  themselves,  and  that  such 
material  alterations  are  but  the  result  of  their  abnormal  action. 
Hence  it  is  that  symptoms,  often  so  unimportant  or  so  trifling, 
have  so  important  a  bearing  in  the  selection  of  a  remedy, — a  cu> 
cumstance  upon  which  you  may  often  have  occasion  to  reflect. 

The  last  branch  of  our  subject  is  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
While  the  Institutes  of  Homoeopathy  afford  us  the  principles  on 
which  to  apply  our  curatives,  and  Pathology  supplies  us  with  the 
history  and  results  of  morbid  action,  the  Practice  of  Medicine  is  to 
make  us  familiar  with  the  application  of  our  principles  to  the  mor- 
bid condition  before  us.  We  are  to  become  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  sick-room,  the.  appearance,  condition,  and  wants  of 
our  patients,  in  short,  with  the  minutia  of  every-day  practice. 

We  have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose,  that  by  such  a  course  of 
instruction  merely,  however  prolonged  or  attentively  studied,  you 
will  become  skilful  physicians,  perfectly  competent  to  guide  the 
storm-tossed  bark  of  human  life  through  all  the  perils  of  disease ; 
but  we  do  suppose  that  you  may  thus,  to  a  good  extent,  become 
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acquainted  with  the  route  jou  are  to  travel,  the  dangers  that  beset 
you,  and  the  rocks  on  which  you  are  liable  to  be  wrecked.  We 
suppose  that  you  may  thus  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  you  may 
afterwards  build  a  successful  and  profitable  medical  career,  alike 
honorable  to  yourselves,  and  useful  to  the  world.  You  will  thus 
be  in  a  condition  to  go  out  and  study  our  common  humanity  to 
advantage  and  profit.  You  will  compare  it  as  it  exhibits  itself  to 
you  on  the  sick-bed,  with  what  you  have  seen,  read,  and  been  told 
of  it  elsewhere,  and  may  thus  arrive  at  just  and  accurate  conclu- 
sions.  But  this  is  a  matter  which  you  will  accomplish  for  your- 
selves, and  mostly  after  you  leave  these  halls.  Here  you  take  the 
initiative.  Here  you  learn  to  observe  and  to  compare,  in  order  to 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  objects  afterwards  to  demand  your 
attention.  In  your  future  course  you  are  to  acquire  those  habits  of 
careful  investigation,  prompt  apprehension,  and  readiness  of  re- 
source which  mark  the  skilful  practitioner.  And  this  art  of 
medicine  you  are  to  acquire,  from  hearing  the  subject  often  dis- 
cussed, seeing  others  do  it,  and  doing  it  yourselves,  until  from 
repeated  practice  you  become  the  finished  workman.  This  is  mostly 
to  be  the  work  of  your  own  hands.  We  can  direct  you  in  the  way, 
instruct  you  in  the  principles,  and  some  of  the  details,  but  the  main 
body  of  the  work  is  to  be  the  result  of  your  own  labor,  patient 
observation  and  toil. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  we  have  marked  out  for  our- 
selves during  this  session,  and  in  its  execution  we  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  your  kind  indulgence,  and  your  charity 
for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  may  be  performed. 

From  the  limited  period  which  has  elapsed  since  we  accepted 
this  chair,  and  the  brief  and  slender  opportunity  afibrded  us  for 
preparation,  we  fear  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  the  subject  or 
ourselves  justice ;  but  still,  with  a  heart  full  of  zeal,  and  a  mind 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  work  committed  to  our  hands, 
we  shall  give  you  what  we  have.  It  has  been  said  that  one  good 
listener  is  worth  two  story-tellers.  If  this  be  so,  and  there  is  truth 
in  the  remark,  your  kind  attention  and  patient  consideration  may 
help  the  case  much. 

The  profession  you  have  chosen,  gentlemen,  is  a  noble  one. 
Held  in  high  esteem  among  honorable  men,  worthy  of  yourselves, 
and  worthy  of  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  your  minds.    And  it  is 
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destined  to  stand  in  yet  higher  estimation  among  men.  We  have 
sometimes  wondered  how  past  medicine,  in  its  helplessness  and 
imbecility,  has  sustained  itself  in  public  estimation,  or  even  pre- 
served itself  from  contempt.  Yet  such  has  been  the  fact,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  number  of  eminent  and  worthy  men  engaged  in  its 
practice.  And  now  that  the  physician  has  a  key  with  which  to 
unlock  the  light-giving  stores  of  nature,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  the  practitioner,  in  proportion  to  his  facilities  for  good,  will, 
with  the  profession  at  large,  be  constantly  rising  in  the  good 
opinion  of  those  around  him. 

You  have  seen  an  organist  seat  himself  before  a  full-keyed  and 
.melodious  instrument,  and  your  soul  has  been  entranced  as  his 
hands  ran  over  those  varied  and  almost  endless  keys,  as  you  heard  by 
turns,  the  march  of  armies  upon  the  beach,  the  Te  Deum  of  victory, 
and  the  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  your  soul  was  filled 
with  wonder  and  delight  at  the  skill  of  the  performer ;  well,  thus 
you  may  seat  yourself  before  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  human 
body,  and  laying  your  hands  upon  our  three  hundred  proved 
remedies,  as  one  by  one  you  touch  those  wonderful  keys,  and  wake 
those  life-giving  energies  of  nature,  then  shall  arise  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  Almighty  God,  more  acceptable,  and  more  captivating 
than  the  loftiest  strain  of  hymned  melody. 

You  are  to  be  the  ministers  of  nature :  seek  to  offer  no  unworthy 
or  profane  sacrifice  upon  her  altar,  but  consecrate  the  gift  with 
your  labor,  your  careful  acquisition,  your  toil,  and  even  your 
prayers,  that  it  may  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  without  spot  or 
blemish.  You  are  to  be  permitted  to  worship  at  the  holiest  shrine 
of  nature,  to  even  draw  aside  the  veil  which  covers  our  commou 
humanity,  and  stand  within  the  holy  of  holies.  You  are  to  witness 
what  profane  eyes  should  never  gaze  upon,  and  unhallowed  hands 
never  touch.  See  that  your  hands  are  unsoiled  and  your  eyes 
pure.  So  shall  you,  as  you  go  about  to  do  good  to  the  image  of 
your  Maker  on  earth,  offer  continually  the  sacrifice  of  acceptable 
service,  and  partake  of  the  blessedness  and  spirit  of  Him  who 
healed  the  sick,  cast  out  the  devil,  and  cleansed  the  leper.  And 
in  doing  this  you  employ  no  angry,  no  violent,  no  destroying  spirit. 
Not  by  Beelzebub  do  you  cast  out  devils,  but  by  ministrations  as 
kind  as  the  angel  of  mercy,  gentle  as  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  per- 
fect as  the  footsteps  of  love. 
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In  the  course  of  your  professional  career,  yon  will  not  only  walk 
about  among  these  holy  mysteries,  but  you  will  come  often  as  a 
friend  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  domestic  hearth,  be  intrusted 
with  the  most  profound  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  witness  those 
holy  gushings  of  soul  in  affliction,  which  the  world  should  never  see, 
and  hear  that  to  which  the  world  should  never  listen.  O  let  me 
conjure  you  to  begin  to  cultivate,  even  now,  those  habits  of 
thought,  and  those  graces  of  character,  which  shall  make  you  a 
becoming  witness  and  depositary  of  mysteries  so  holy,  secrets  so 
sacred. 

Thus  may  you  perform  well  your  part,  and  consolation  as  sweet 
and  as  abiding  as  ever  was  pressed  to  the  lips  of  mortal  shall  be 
yours.  The  rich  will  reward  you  bountifully.  The  poor  will  oflFer 
you  all  they  have  to  give,  the  offering  of  a  grateful  heart ;  and  there 
shall  abide  within  you  the  rich  consolation  of  having  faithfully  and 
acceptably  served  your  generation. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : 

The  object  for  which  we  have  convened  is,  that  we  may  confer 
with  one-another  about  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  known  to 
the  world. 

The  science  of  medicine,  or  of  the  administration  of  remedies  for 
the  cure  of  disease,  is  one  in  which  every  person  has  an  interest, 
paramount  to  all  others,  relating  to  the  physical  condition  of  man. 

We  toil  and  struggle,  endure  hardships  and  privations  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth ;  we  delve  and  explore,  deprive  ourselves  of 
suitable  food  and  clothing  that  we  may  acquire  knowledge;  we 
resist  the  indignities  and  imprecations  of  tyrants  with  unyielding 
courage,  to  build  up  a  free  nation :  but  wealth,  knowledge,  and 
fame  are  insignificant  to  us,  when  agonizing  disease  threatens  the 
destruction  of  our  child,  and  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  them  all  to 
the  man  whose  skill  can  avert  the  destroyer. 

How  earnest,  how  careful,  how  unprejudiced,  then,  should  be  the 
efforts  of  him  who  makes  the  responsibility  of  human  life  a  vocatoin  1 

The  investigations  which  have  been  made  in  this  direction  during 
the  past  two  thousand  years,  by  some  of  the  greatest  minds  and 
noblest  souls  that  have  ever  lived,  would  have  brought  any  other 
science  to  perfection ;  but  the  intricacy  of  the  human  organism,  the 
subtlety  of  disease,  and  the  equal  subtlety  of  drug  action,  have 
bafHed  the  comprehension  of  the  world. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  do  for  the  sick  they  say  :  we  give  this, 
and  it  fails ;  we  give  that,  and  the  result  is  no  better ;  our  patient 
dies,  and  we  know  not  whether  it  be  the  disease  or  the  medicine 
that  destroys  him. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Allopathic  school  for  the  efforts  and  inves- 
tigations of  ages  past,  which  have  given  us  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
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anatomy,  great  advancement  in  physiology,  chemistry,  and  surgery ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  they  have  written,  "ob- 
scure," ''mysterious,"  "incomprehensible!" 

The  greatest  dissatisfaction  has  existed  in  regard  to  the  science  of 
medicine,  of  any  science  ever  yet  explored. 

I  will  quote  a  few  sayings  of  distinguished  Allopathic  physicians, 
to  show  the  degree  of  uncertainty  and  dissatisfaction  that  they  have 
felt  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Good  says :  '  *  The  science  of  medicine  is  a  barbarous  jargon, 
and  the  effects  of  our  medicines  on  the  human  system,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  uncertain;  except,  indeed,  that  they  have  already 
destroyed  more  lives  than  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  combined." 

Dr.  Maunsell  says:  "The  physician  being,  then,  truly  a  blind 
man,  armed  with  a  club,  who,  as  chance  directs  the  weight  of  his 
blow,  will  be  certain  of  annihilating  nature  or  the  disease." 

The  London  Medical  Gazette  says:  "We  could  present  rather  a 
serious  tragedy  if  we  were  to  collect  all  the  cases  of  poisoning  by 
huge  doses  of  powerful  medicines  by  the  disciples  of  this  physician, 
and  of  the  sanguinary  homicides  by  the  imitators  of  that  bold  sur- 
geon, though  they  may  enjoy  high  repute." 

Dr.  Pereira  says:  "We  can  hardly  refuse  our  ^sent  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  that  in  many  cases  the  patient 
gets  well  in  spite  of  the  means  employed ;  and  sometimes  when  the 
practitioner  fancies  he  has  made  a  great  cure,  we  may  fairly  assume 
the  patient  to  have  had  a  happy  escape." 

Sir  John  Forbes  says :  "  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  diseases, 
it  would  fare  quite  as  well,  or  better,  with  patients,  in  the  actual 
condition  of  the  medical  art  as  more  generally  practiced,  if  all  reme- 
dies— ^at  least  all  active  remedies,  especially  drugs — were  abandoned." 

Dr.  Hufeland  says:  "My  opinion  is,  that  more  harm  than  good 
is  done  by  physicians,  and  I  am  convinced"  that,  had  I  left  my  pa- 
tients to  nature,  instead  of  prescribing  drugs,  more  would  have 
been  saved." 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says :  "  The  science  of  medicine  is  founded  on 
conjecture,  and  improved  by  murder." 

Dr.  Rush  says:  "We  have  assisted  in  multiplying  diseases;  we 
have  done  more — we  have  increased  their  mortality." 

Dr.   Farr  says:    "Nine-tenths  of  the  diseases  are  medicinal  dis- 


eases." 


Dr.  Chapman  says:    "He  who  for  an  ordinary  cause  resigns  the 
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fate  of  his  patient  to  mercury,  is  a  vile  enemy  to  the  sick ;  and  if  he 
is  tolerably  popular,  will,  in  one  successful  season,  have  paved  the 
way  for  the  business  of  life;  for  he  has  enough  to  do,  ever  after- 
wards, to  stop  the  mercurial  breach  in  the  constitutions  of  his 
dilapidated  patients. " 

Such  is  the  testimony  left  us  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  that 
have  ever  lived,  and  such  the  legacy  from  more  than  two  thousand 
years  of  toil.  Where,  then,  in  our  physical  suffering,  shall  we  go 
for  help  1 

Is  it  possible  that,  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  where  law 
reigns  supreme  over  everything,  from  a  world  down  to  the  minutest 
atom  of  matter,  that  there  should  be  no  law  to  govern  the  adminis- 
tration of  remedies  for  the  cure  of  disease? 

You  may  say  that  disease  comes  in  consequence  of  the  violation 
of  law.  True.  So  does  all  suffering  come  in  consequence  of  the 
violation  of  law.  It  is  well  known  that  all  our  laws  may  be  violated 
— spiritual,  physical,  and  civil ;  and  this  violation  may  be  so  great 
as  to  place  the  violator  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies ;  but  in  most 
cases  there  is  a  remedy  provided  by  law  for  the  restoration  of  the 
violator  to  his  original  condition. 

If  a  man  violate  the  law  of  good,  by  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law,  provided  for  such  cases,  he  may  be  re-instated  into 
Divine  favor. 

If  a  man  defraud  his  neighbor,  by  paying  a  fine  or  suffering  im- 
prisonment according  to  law,  he  may  return  to  his  original  pursuits. 

If  any  part  of  a  steam  engine  get  out  of  order,  one  who  under- 
,  stands  the  law  of  its  construction  knows  the  remedy,  and  applies  it 
according  to  that  law. 

Does  it  look  reasonable  that  the  human  organism,  the  most  intri- 
cate piece  of  machinery  ever  made,  and  subject  to  a  variety  of  ail- 
ments, equaled  only  by  the  subtlety  of  its  construction,  be  left  with 
no  law  to  govern  the  administration  of  remedies  for  the  restoration 
of  its  impaired  functions  to  their  original  condition  ?  No !  nothing 
could  be  more  unreasonable. 

Vague  impressions  of  such  a  law  have  been  entertained  in  ages 
past,  but  the  index  could  not  be  found.  I  have  given  due  credit  to 
the  savants  of  the  "old  school"  for  our  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  surgery,  and  chemistry;  I  will  now  do  more.  To  one 
of  the  ablest  Allopathic  physicians  that  Germany  ever  knew,  is  due 
the  credit  of  discovering  the  law  of  cure;  and  we  honor  and  revere 
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the  name  of  its  discoverer — Samuel  Hahnemann,  who,  after  several 
years  of  experimentation  upon  himself,  while  in  a  condition  of 
health,  with  different  drugs,  became  satisfied  that  whatever  medicine 
was  successful  in  the  cure  of  disease,  would  produce  a  similar  dis- 
ease in  a  healthy  person ;  and  that  the  curative  action  of  a  medicine 
depends  upon  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  that  drug 
upon  a  healthy  person,  to  those  of  the  disease  which  is  to  be  treated. 
His  first  experiment  upon  himself,  was  with  Peruvian  bark;  whose 
active  principle  is  quinine.  After  taking  this  drug  in  large  doses 
for  a  few  days,  it  gave  him  chills  of  a  type  similar  to  that  which  the 
drug  would  cure. 

After  several  years  of  such  experimentation,  and  the  practical 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  his  theory  at  the  bedside  of  his  patients, 
he  published  his  discovery  in  Huf eland's  Medical  Journal  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  profession  and  mankind  at  large,  calling  it  Homeopathy. 

This  publication  took  place  in  1797.  In  1810  Hahnemann  pub- 
lished his  Organon  of  Medicine,  which  has  been  translated  into  all 
the  European  languages,  as  well  as  into  the  Arabic.  Hahnemann 
also  wrote  many  volumes  on  drug  provings,  and  other  medical  sub- 
jects, all  of  which  are  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  that  in  the  then  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  medical  art,  the  revelation  of  a  natural  law,  upon 
which  the  practice  of  medicine  could  be  based,  would  be  hailed  with 
joy  and  gladness  by  all ;  but  circumstances  which  took  place  at  that 
time  proved  a  very  different  state  of  things.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent to  Hahnemann  that,  in  the  new  system  of  practice,  much 
more  caution  was  necessary,  in  the  preparation  of  medicine,  than 
had  hitherto  been  given  that  department,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
prepare  them  himself.  This  interfered  with  the  business  of  the 
apothecaries,  and  they  organized  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a  law, 
prohibiting  physicians  to  dispense  their  own  medicines.  The  en- 
forcement of  this  law  compelled  Hahnemann  to  leave  Leipsig  and 
seek  protection  under  a  more  liberal  government ;  and  now  there 
stands  in  Leipsig  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  him  who,  for  the 
good  he  conferred  upon  mankind,  was  forced  to  become  an  exile. 

The  warfare  is  as  active  against  Homeopathy  to-day  as  it  was 
sixty  years  ago.  Almost  every  year  petitions  are  presented  to  legis- 
latures, in  one  state  or  another,  for  the  suppression  of  the  practice. 
These  efforts  for  the  past  few  years  have  signally  failed ;  and  when 
one  stratagem  is  defeated  another  is  resorted  to. 
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Associations  are  organized  by  the  so-called  **  regular  school," 
wherein  they  unite  in  a  general  denunciation  of  our  system  of 
practice,  and  make  a  consultation  with  a  Homeopathic  physician 
punishable  by  censure  (though  the  Homeopathist  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  ''regular  physician"  in  possessing  a  diploma  from 
an  Allopathic  college),  and  the  practice  of  Homeopathy  is  sufficient 
cause  for  expulsion  from  their  association. 

An  illustration  of  the  animosity  felt  towards  our  school,  was  promi- 
nently exhibited  last  year  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  when  eight  of  the  most 
influential  physicians  of  Boston  were  expelled  from  the  Massachusets 
Medical  Association,  for  belonging  to  a  Homeopathic  Medical 
Society,  and  practicing  Homeopathy. 

These  gentlemen  were  graduates  from  Allopathic  colleges,  and 
one  of  them  had  been  a  member  of  the  Association  forty-eight  years. 
Some  of  them  had  been  surgeons  in  the  U.  S.  army,  some  had  been 
contributors  to  medical  and  scientific  journals,  and  aU  of  them  sus- 
tained the  highest  positions  in  society.  There  was  nothing  brought 
against  the  character  or  ability  of  any  one  of  them ;  but  they  prac- 
ticed Homeopathy,  and  were  consequently  expelled. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  an  illustration  of  the  persecution 
we  are  receiving  for  pursuing  that  system  of  practice,  which  we  be- 
lieve, and  which  abundant  testimony  has  proved  to  be  best  adapted 
to  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  relief  of  suffering. 

We  have  never  done  anything  to  interfere  with  rival  schools  in 
any  way  except  by  our  success  in  practice,  and  by  legitimate  defence 
of  our  system. 

Our  sole  object  is  the  advancement  of  the  healing  art,  and  theirs 
is  ostensibly  the  same.  They  have  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  us 
in  numbers,  consequently,  in  influence.  We  have  had  from  the 
beginning  nothing  to  sustain  us  but  the  immtUable  law  of  cure.  On 
this  rock  we  stand,  and  our  fortress  is  impregnable. 

It  is  common  in  Allopathic  colleges  to  hear  Homeopathy  ridi- 
culed and  satirized;  but  I  have  never  heard  a  valid  argument  against 
it.  ''Small  doses,"  "little  pills,"  are  the  expressions  used  and  the 
hobby  they  all  ride. 

"Stick  to  the  old  ship,"  is  their  advice,  and  it  would  be  good 
advice  if  the  ship  were  sound ;  but  a  careful  survey  by  some  of  the 
most  scientific  explorers  has  resulted  in  the  verdict  that  she  was 
unsafe;  and  they  have  abandoned  the  old  craft,  and  shipped  on 
board  the  New  Monitor, 
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We  must  hold  the  intentions  of  our  persecutors  to  be  of  a  ques- 
tionable character.  What  laudable  motive  can  they  have?  Have 
not  we  the  same  object  in  view  that  they  have  ?  Is  not  the  relief  of 
suffering  the  mainspring  in  all  our  works?  We  have  given  them 
credit  for  honesty  of  purpose,  in  all  their  legitimate  pursuits,  for  all 
ages  since  the  healing,  art  began.  Are  we  not  actuated  by  the  same 
motive  1 


STATISTICS. 

I  have  given  a  few  sayings  of  distinguished  Allopathic  physicians, 
establishing  the  uncertainty  of  their  system  of  practice.  I  will  now 
give  a  few  official  reports,  taken  from  the  Detroit  Medical  Observer, 
bringing  into  comparison  the  success  of  the  two  systems  of  practice. 

When,  in  1836,  the  Asiatic  cholera  visited  Vienna,  all  the  hospi- 
tals were  fitted  up  to  receive  cases  indiscriminately  as  they  occurred. 
One  was  a  Homeopathic  hospital,  but  under  the  inspection  of  two 
Allopathic  physicians.  The  authorized  report,  after  the  epidemic 
had  done  its  work,  was  as  follows : 

Mortality  under  Homeopathic  treatment,  33  per  cent. 

Allopathic  "         dd 
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Two-thirds  recovered  under  Homeopathic  treatment;  two-thirds 
died  under  Allopathic  treatment. 

In  1849,  when  Edinbiu-gh  was  visited  by  cholera,  the  mortality 
under  Homeopathic  treatment  was  25  per  cent.;  the  mortality 
und^r  Allopathic  treatment  was  50  per  cent 

Now  I  will  come  a  little  nearer  home,  and  give  a  report  of  two 
hospitals  in  St.  Louis,  Mo, — one  of  them  Allopathic,  under  the 
charge  of  R.  H.  Paddock,  M.  D. ,  formerly  professor  of  the  McDow- 
ell Medical  College  of  that  city,  the  other  a  Homeopathic  hospital, 
under  the  charge  of  E.  C.  Franklin,  M.  D. ,  a  practicing  physician  of 
that  city. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Paddock  covers  six  months,  ending  September 
30th,  1864,  and  Dr.  Franklin's  report  covers  six  months,  ending 
August  31st  of  the  same  year. 
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Typhoid  fever  .    . 
Pneumonia  .    .    . 
Diarrhea  .    .    . 
Dysentery    .    .    . 
All  other  diseases 
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Typhoid  fever  ...    39 
Pneumonia  ....     13 

Diarrhea 95 

Dysentery     ....    32 
All  other  diseases    .  654 
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Grand  Total  .  833  813  5  15 

In  the  first  four  diseases  in  the  Allopathic  hospital,  the  mortality 
is  37.2  percent.  In  the  same  four  diseases  in  the  Homeopathic 
hospital  it  is  only  i.i  per  cent.  Had  the  patients  in  the  Allopathic 
hospital  recovered  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  Homeopathic  hospital, 
there  would  have  been  only  six  deaths  instead  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty ;  and  had  the  mortality  been  the  same  in  the  Homeopathic 
Hospital  as  in  the  Allopathic,  there  would  have  been  over  one  hun- 
dred deaths  instead  of  five.     **  How  is  that  for  high"  potency? 

You  may  doubt  this  statement,  you  may  deny  the  truth  of  it,  but 
you  cannot  disprove  it. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  in  New  York  City  in  1870,  under  Allo- 
pathic treatment,  was  15.75  per  cent.  In  the  same  year,  under 
Homeopathic  treatment,  it  was  9  per  cent. 

In  187 1,  under  Allopathic  treatment,  15.78  per  cent.  In  the 
same  year,  under  Homeopathic  treatment,  7.97. 

Boston,     .    .  1870,  Allopathic,  17.76  Homeopathic,  10.05 

.    .  1871,         "           14.46                  "  8.25 

,    .  1872,         *'           19,73                  '*  8.26 

Philadelphia,  1872,         "           i9-03                  "  12.87 
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These  are  statistics  of  private  practice,  compiled  from  official 
records,  and  cannot  be  refuted. 

It  is  in  vain  that  our  opponents  denounce  us,  for  whatever  they 
do  successfully,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  they  do  Homeopathi- 
cally,  for  this  is  the  law  of  cure.        • 

All  their  innuendoes  and  epithets  cannot  disturb  this  law  any 
more  than  they  can  invert  the  law  of  gravitation.  Any  one  who 
will  examine  it  carefully  and  thoroughly  cannot  help  seeing  its  truth. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Allopaths  never 
effect  any  cures,  for  I  believe,  and  kfunt/,  that  they  do ;  but  it  has 
been  proved  in  many  instances  that  every  remedy  which  they  use 
successfully  in  the  cure  of  disease,  will  produce  a  similar  disease  in  a 
healthy  person ;  thus,  by  their  own  practice,  establishing  the  truth 
of  Homeopathy. 

The  secret  of  their  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  discov- 
ered some  of  the  operations  of  the  law  of  cure;  and  they  would  do 
much  better  in  their  practice,  if  they  understood  the  law  itself. 

They  make  their  experiments  upon  the  sick,  and  have  no  means 
of  knowing  positively  how  far  the  medtcine,  or  how  far  the  disease^ 
influences  the  symptoms  of  the  patient;  but  when  twenty  or  thirty 
healthy  persons  take  the  same  drug  in  large  doses  till  they  become 
sick,  and  that  sickness  is  the  same  in  every  case,  we  know  the  drug 
is  what  made  them  sick. 

All  our  experiments  are  made  upon  healthy  persons ;  and  these 
experiments  are  going  on  in  all  the  eastern*  states,  and  all  over 
Europe.  Some  physicians  have  such  a  curiosity  to  know  the  spe- 
cific effects  of  drugs,  that  they  are  sick  half  their  time  from  taking 
medicine. 

These  experimenters,  or  provers  as  they  are  termed,  experiment 
in  this  manner  upon  their  students,  and  others  who  are  healthy  and 
willing  to  engage  in  the  affair,  and  note  the  symptoms  produced 
from  day  to*day,  until  they  deem  it  prudent  to  suspend  operations ; 
and  when  the  provings  of  Europe  and  America  are  brought  together 
and  compared,  we  find  that  the  same  drug  has  produced  the  same 
disease  in  every  case.  Quinine,  taken  in  large  doses  for  a  few 
days,  will  produce  intermittent  fever,  or  chills — ^to  use  the  common 
expression — of  a  certain  type. 

There  are  many  other  drugs  which  induce  chills  besides  quinine, 
but  each  of  those  drugs  occasions  a  different  type  of  chill ;  and 
and  when  we  find  a  case,  produced  by  malaria,  similar  to  the  symp- 
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toms  produced  in  healthy  persons  by  any  one  of  those  drugs,  we 
give  small  doses  of  that  drug  in  its  purest  form,  and  it  neutralizes 
the  disease,  for  it  induces  a  similar  condition  to  that  which  the  dis- 
ease has  effected,  and  two  similar  conditions  cannot  exist  in  the 
system  at  the  same  time;  they  antidote  each  other.  If  we  give  just 
enough  medicine,  the  disease  soon  yields ;  if  we  give  too  much,  it 
drives  out  the  original  disease,  and  induces  one  which  is  similar  by 
its  own  action.  When  large  doses  are  given,  the  transition  from  the 
original  to  the  medicinal  disease  is  so  sudden,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  tell  where  the  former  ends,  or  where  the  latter  begins. 

You  have  often  heard  in  the  old  practice  that  a  sick  person  must 
be  made  worse  before  he  can  get  better;  I  have  just  explained  the 
usual  manner  of  arriving  at  such  a  result.  The  patient  is  cured,  and 
then  made  sick ;   and  he  pays  the  doctor  for  both  transactions. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  two  similar  conditions  cannot  exist 
in  the  system  at  the  same  time,  that  vaccination  prevents  or  cures 
small-pox.  Every  one  knows  that  the  symptoms  are  similar  in  both 
diseases. 

When  I  was  a  student,  I  heard  a  professor  in  an  Allopathic  col- 
lege say,  that  typhoid  fever  furnished  a  certain  degree  o£  immunity 
against  small-pox.  It  is  well  known  by  physicians  that  there  is  a 
slight  eruption  in  genuine  typhoid  fever.  The  similarity  of  this 
eruption  to  that  of  variola,  or  small-pox,  though  very  slight,  is  suffi- 
cient to  afford  some  degree  of  protection  against  that  fearful 
malady. 

A  physician,  who  had  had  wide  experience  in  hospirals,  was 
heard  to  say  that  measles  afforded  such  perfect  immunity  against 
variola,  or  small-pox,  that  he  believed  a  baby  having  measles  might 
occupy  the  bed  with  a  small-pox  patient  without  danger  of  contract- 
ing that  disease.  They  are  both  eruptive  diseases,  therefore  similar ; 
and  cannot  exist  in  the  system  at  the  same  time. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  matter  of  small  doses  for  a  moment. 

It  is  common  to  hear  people  say  that  they  can  eat  a  bottle  of 
Homeopathic  pills  without  injury,  and  because  they  receive  no 
harm  from  such  an  experiment,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Home- 
opathic pills  can  do  no  good. 

These  superficial  reasoners  seem  to  have  the  old  idea  expressed 
by  Maunsell,  that  the  physician  is  a  blind  man,  armed  with  a  dub, 
and  that  he  must  kUl  or  cure.  Does  this  look  reasonable)  Is  it 
agreeable  to  think,  that  on  the  day  the  child  takes  a  dose  of  its 
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mother's  medicine  it  shall  surely  die  ?  Must  we  hazard  the  lives  of 
all  our  little  ones  whenever  we  call  a  physician  into  oiu*  house  1 
Such  a  thought  is  revolting  to  reason  and  common  humanity. 

**  Well,  then,"  they  ask,  **  how  is  it  that  so  small  a  dose  will  cure, 
when  a  hundred  times  as  much  will  do  no  harm  to  a  healthy 
person  1 " 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  I  must  call  up  before  you  a  few 
facts  which  you  all  understand. 

The  activity  of  matter  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  active 
atoms  in  a  given  volume. 

Well,  what  is  an  atom  1  It  is  the  smallest  conceivable  thing  in 
the  universe.  It  is  estimated,  that  if  a  cube  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  be  triturated  or  pulverized  into  its  ultimate  atoms,  those  atoms 
could  not  be  counted  in  a  hundred  years  by  counting  a  million  a 
day,  A  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  medicine  so  triturated,  would 
contain  more  active  atoms  than  a  thousand  grains  of  crude  drugs 
which  were  not  soluble  in  the  stomach. 

This  finely  triturated  medicine  goes  through  the  circulation  with- 
out difficulty,  where  the  insoluble  drugs  cannot  pass;  consequently, 
the  latter  do  no  good,  but  much  harm ;  for  they  obstruct  the  fine 
blood-vessels  or  capillaries,  thereby  arresting  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

You  see  patients,  who  recover  under  Allopathic  treatment,  look- 
ing emaciated  and  bloodless;  whereas,  those  who  recover  under 
Homeopathic  treatment  generally  look  better  than  they  did  before 
they  were  taken  sick ;  and  the  neighbors  will  say,  especially  if  they 
are  Allopathic,  that  such  patients  couldn't  have  been  very  sick,  or 
they  wouldn't  look  so  well. 

The  truth  is,  that  under  Homeopathic  treatment,  instead  of  ob- 
structing the  circulation,  depressing  the  nerves,  and  suspending 
digestion  by  the  use  of  nauseating  drugs,  all  the  organs  of  the  body 
are  helped  to  perform  their  functions,  without  the  stimulus  of  strong 
medicines  or  strong  drinks.  Consequently  there  is  no  secondary 
effect,  or  reaction,  to  recover  from  after  the  disease  has  been  cured. 
Thus  you  see  the  utility  of  fine  trituration. 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  the  term  Homeopathy  means 
small  doses,  and  nothing  else.  The  word  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words — homoios  and  pathos — meaning  similar  suffering,  or 
similar  feeling. 

When  we  see  a  person  suffering  from  disease,  we  give  small  doses 
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of  a  medicine  which  produces  similar  sufTering,  and  the  medicine 
antidotes  the  disease — agreeably  to  the  law,  that  two  similar  condi- 
tions cannot  exist  in  the  system  at  the  same  time;  or,  according  to 
the  aphorism,  ^^simUia  simiUbus  curanturJ* 

The  proper  remedy,  given  in  doses  too  large,  will  drive  out  the 
disease,  and  produce  one  that  is  similar,  by  its  own  action,  upon 
the  system;  and  in  this  manner  disease  has  been  prolonged  for 
weeks,  months,  years;  in  fact,  constitutions  have  been  so  thoroughly 
undermined  by  this  process,  that  the  effects  have  been  transmitted 
through  generations. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  why  a  medicine,  so  potent  in 
the  cure  of  disease,  is  not  just  as  effective  in  the  destruction  of  life. 

The  reason  is,  that  we  do  not  give  ^  enough  to  affect  anything  but 
a  diseased  tissue,  or  organ. 

''  Why  is  it  that  so  little  affects  a  diseased  tissue,  when  a  hundred 
times  as  much  will  do  no  harm  to  a  healthy  person  1"  It  is  because 
a  diseased  tissue  is  much  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  medicine^ 
as  well  as  to  all  sorts  of  irritation,  than  a  healthy  one.     This  is  a 

»  

fact  you  are  all  acquainted  with.  Every  one  who  has  ever  had  a 
sore  place  on  his  body,  knows  he  must  handle  it  carefully.  A  man. 
with  inflamed  eyes  shuts  out  the  light,  because  he  cannot  bear  the 
irritation  it  produces.  The  sick  man  keeps  his  bed;  the  effort  to 
get  up  would  aggravate  his  disease;  if  he  is  very  sick  he  cannot 
even  bear  to  be  moved ;  noise  and  excitement  of  every  description 
must  be  avoided.  The  same  man,  before  he  was  sick,  could  endure 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  din  of  battle  through  the  most  protracted 
and  furious  siege,  and  work  almost  incessantly  for  days  following, 
amputating  the  limbs  and  dressing  the  wounds  of  his  comrades. 

You  can  easily  see  why  our  small  doses,  when-  directed  to  the  dis- 
eased part  of  ^e  system,  are  so  potent. 

After  all,  there  are  many  who  cannot  or  will  not  believe  in  small 
doses;  yet  there  is  not  an  individual  among  the  most  skeptical  on 
this  subject,  unless  secure  against  small-pox,  who  would  touch  a 
handkerchief  which  had  been  in  the  pocket  of  a  small-pox  patient. 
He  would  not  allow  it  to  be  brought  into  his  house,  or  the  neighbor- 
hood if  he  could  prevent  it.  Why?  Because  he  believes  in  small 
doses.  When  scarlet  fever  prevails  you  take  your  children  from 
school  and  confine  them  as  closely  to  the  house  as  possible;  because 
you  believe  in  small  doses;  and  yet  the  most  careful  chemi- 
cal tests  have  failed  to  detect  any  trace  of  infection  or  virus,  which 
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produces  those  diseases,  in  the  closely  confined  atmosphere  of  the 
patient's  room. 

**Oh,  well,"  they  say,  *'that  is  another  thing."  It  is  another 
thing  only  in  quality ;  but  quality  is  not  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Quality  is  not  what  you  object  to ;  it  is  the  small  quantity  that  you 
do  not  believe  in. 

"Well,"  you  say,  "we  do  believe  that  small  doses  of  infection 
can  produce  disease,  for  we  have  seen  it  demonstrated."  Thousands 
of  physicians,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patients,  by  demonstra- 
tions, believe  that  small  doses  of  medicine  can  cnre  disease.  This 
fact  is  unfolding  before  your  eyes  every  year,  every  month,  and  al- 
most every  day.  All  the  sophistry,  ridicule,  and  satire  that  can  be 
used  cannot  convince  you  that  there  is  no  danger  of  your  taking 
cholera  when  it  prevails  in  your  community ;  and  the  effects  of  small 
doses  in  the  cure  of  disease  are  so  palpable  that  the  observing,  the 
reading,  the  thinking  class  of  the  community  cannot  be  laughed  out  of 
a  belief  in  them.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  too  strong  to  be  refuted. 
Still,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  you  will  find  the  opponents  of  our 
'  system  holding  out  stoutly  against  it,  and  declaring  it  to  be  a  hum- 
bug. Their  persistence  in  this  matter  is  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
Frenchman  who  contended  very  obstinately  for  his  view  of  a  certain 
matter,  while  his  opponent  established  his  own  prediction  by  pre- 
senting facts,  and  stated  to  the  Frenchman  that  the  facts  were  against 
him.  "Zo  much  ze  worse  for  ze  facs,"  said  the  Frenchman.  So, 
in  the  face  of  facts  too  substantial  to^be  overthrown  by  bombast, 
ridicule,  or  legislation,  they  call  it  a  bubble  and  a  myth. 

If  their  statements  be  true,  why  are  so  many  of  our  most  learned 
Allopathic  physicians  discarding  the  old  practice  and  adopting  the 
new  at  the  risk  of  expulsion  from  their  associations  1  Why  is  not 
the  deception  exposed  by  some  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject,  and 
thus  annihilated?  Alas!  such  efforts  have  been  made,  but  in  every 
instance,  the  persecutor  becomes  converted  through  his  own  efforts 
to  exterminate  us. 

Why  is  the  practice  so  rapidly  gaining  ground  ?  Forty-five  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  Homeopathic  physician  in  America.  Now  there 
is  scarcely  a  village  in  the  land  that  has  not  one  or  more.  Accord- 
ing to  Hoyne's  annual  directory  there  are  ninety-nine  in  Chicago, 
and  four  hundred  and  ten  in  the  state  of  Illinois ;  and  they  are  rapidly 
multiplying  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

There  is  another  fallacy  which  ought  to  be  exposed.     It  is  a  soph- 
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ism  which  has  done  much  to  hinder  the  progress  of  our  system  of 
practice.  It  has  been  used  by  our  enemies,  and  by  some  who  prgUnd 
to  understand  Homeopathy.  The  question  is  asked,  "What  is 
Homeopathy?"  The  reply  is,  *'  If  a  man  take  a  poisonous  dose  of 
medicine,  give  him  a,  small  dose  of  the  same,  and  according  to  Home- 
opathy it  will  cure  him."  Of  course  any  person  would  say  such  a 
theory  is  nonsense  in  its  largest  proportions ;  and  would  naturally 
form  a  prejudice  against  it  I  could  tell  rather  an  amusing  inci- 
dent apropos  of  this  idea. 

Two  physicians,  representing  the  opposite  schools,  chanced  to 
meet  in  a  drug  store  in  a  city  some  distance  from  this.  The  Home- 
opath we  will  call  Dr.  Smith,  and  the  Allopath  Dr.  Parker.  Dr. 
Parker  remarked  to  the  apothecary  that  he  desired  an  introduction  to 
the  ** little  pill  doctor;"  he  wanted  to  exterminate  him,  he  just 
wanted  to  devourhvoi.  The  two  gentlemen  were  introduced  to  each 
other. 

"You  are  a  Homeopath,  I  believe,"  said  Parker.  "I  am." 
^ '  *  Your  doctrine  is  simiUa  similibus  curantur. "  * '  That  is  an  aphorism 
we  use  to  express  our  system  of  practice."  "  I  have  studied  Home- 
opathy myself;  I  know  all  about  it;  and  I  pronounce  it  the  biggest 
humbug  in  existence;  any  one  who  believes  in  it  is  deluded,  and  the 
practice,  I  consider  quackery ;  if  a  man  takes  a  poisonous  dose  of 
opium,  you  give  him  a  littie  more  and  it  will  cure  him,  will  it? 
There's  simiUa  similibus  curantur  iot  you,  there's  like  cures  like  for  you ; 
I  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  absurd,  it  is  outrageous,  it  is  preposterous  !"*  The 
spectators  laughed,  and  laughed;  but  the  laugh  subsided,  and  Smith 
got  a  chance  to  speak,  and  said:  "  Opium  is  not  similar  to  opium, 
it  is  not  like  opium."  "Yes  it  is  like  opium,  too,  it  is  just  like  it . 
You  can't  fool  old  Parker !"  "It  cannot  be  like  opium,  it  is  opium ; 
a  thing  cannot  be  similar  to  itself.  Your  aphorism  would  be,  sames  ' 
by  sames  are  cured,  and  expressed  in  Latin  would  be  tidem  eisdem 
curantur  J  instead  of  simUia  similiims  curantur.  Your  system  would 
be  Isopathy  instead  of  Homeopathy.'  Now,  please  tell  me  what  you 
mean  by  the  term  quackery.  What  is  a  quack?"  "Why,  a  quack 
is  a  man  who  pretends  to  be  a  doctor,  and  don't  understand  his 
business."  "Yes,"  said  Smith,  "a  boastful  pretender  to  medical 
skill;  now  let  us  see  to  whom  that  epithet  applies,  and  we  will  take 
Allopathic  authority  for  it 

"Dr.  Rush  says,  *We  have  assisted  in  multiplying  diseases;  we  have 
done  more,   we  have  increased  their  mortality.'    Sir  Astley  Cooper 
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says,  'The  science  of  medicine  is  founded  on  conjecture,  and  im- 
proved by  murder.'  Dr.  Good  says,  *  The  science  of  medicine  is  a 
barbarous  jargon,  and  the  effects  of  our  medicines  on  the  human 
system  are  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain,  except  indeed,  that  they 
have  destroyed  more  lives  than  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  com- 
bined.' And  you,  Dr.  Parker,  belong  to  that  school,  and  pretend 
to  understand  your  business,  when  the  greatest  of  yoiu-  school  ac- 
knowledge they  do  noU  Now,  if  our  system  is  quackery,  I  will  leave 
it  to  those  who  have  listened  to  us  to  judge  ^\\zX. yours  is." 

The  laugh  wemt  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  house.  Parker 
stared  at  Smith  a  moment,  then  said:  '^Whar  was  you  raised f' 
Dr.  Parker  hadn't  time  to  talk  any  more  that  day. 

You  see  there  is  a  big  difference  between  tweedleiiip^  and  tweedle- 
dufiiy  but  there  are  some  whose  perceptive  faculties  are  so  dull  **  they 
can't  see  it."  It  has  been  clearly  established  that  if  it  be  possible  to 
cure  disease,  that  possibility  is  not  a  matter  of  chance,  but  must  rest 
upon  a  truth  and  be  governed  by  a  law. 

* 

HYGIENE. 

I  will  speak  very  briefly  of  another  law,  which  is  an  ally  to  the 
law  of  ciu-e,  viz :  the  law  of  health,  or  hygiene.  We  believe  in 
hygiene  and  recommend  all  its  principles.  It  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity;  it  is  the  violation  of  the  law  of  hygiene  that 
forces  us  to  appeal  to  the  law  of  cure.  Hygiene  is  right,  but  it 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  law  of  cure,  any  more  than  centrifugal 
force  can  be  substituted  for  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  great  mis- 
take tihat  some  have  made,  has  been  its  adoption  as  a  law  of  cure, 
when  it  is  only  a  law  of  health. 

One  may  violate  the  law  of  health  and  become  sick  thereby,  and 
if  the  vital  functions  are  not  too  much  depressed,  a  return  to  the 
hygienic  regimen  may  enable  nature  to  throw  off  the  disease ;  but 
if  we  assist  nature  with  the  proper  remedies,  this  result  will  be  much 
more  promptly  effected ;  furthermore,  the  proper  remedy  adminis- 
tered in  time,  will  be  likely  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  the  abuse  of 
hygiene.  When  the  vitality  is  too  low,  and  the  disease  has  taken  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  system,  the  law  of  cure  must  be  resorted  to. 
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Peraiit  me  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  an  evil,  which  is  not  directly 
connected  w|th  this  subject,  but  it  has  much  interest  for  us  all.  It 
has  done  more  to  engender  depraved  appetites,  to  destroy  the  men- 
tal and  physical  condition  of  man,  than  any  one  at  first  thought 
could  possibly  conceive.  It  comes  in  the  guise  of  a  friend,  it  com- 
forts, flatters,  and  entrances,  only  to  fasten  its  fangs  with  greater 
certainty,  so  that  resistance  is,  in  many  cases,  worse  than  useless; 
the  struggle  for  release  only  increases  the  agony  of  the  victim. 

This  evil  commences  in  the  cradle,  while  the  stomach,  the  nerves 
and  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  susceptible  to  slight  impressions, 
and  when  the  babe  has  no  knowledge  of  evil,  and  no  power  of 
resistance.  It  is  the  horror  of  horrors ;  for  it  creates  an  agony  of 
body  and  soul  to  which  the  delirium  tremens  of  the  drunkard  are 
as  a  spark  to  a  conflagration.     Do  you  ask  what  it  is? 

■ 

IT   IS  SOOTHING   SYRUP. 

By  analysis  *  *  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup "  is  found  to  con- 
tain, alcohol,  fifteen  per  cent. ;  sugar,  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  water, 
forty  per  cent.  An  ounce  of  it  contains  one  grain  of  morphia. 
The  dose  for  a  child  three  months  old,  according  to  Mrs.  Winslow's 
directions,  would  be  equivalent  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  and  that  in 
some  cases  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours. 

There  are  not  less  than  fifteen  million  ounces  of  this  preparation 
used  annually  in  the  United  States,  consequently  as  many  grains  of 
morphia  in  this  preparation  alone;  this  would  be  about  1,953 
pounds  avoirdupois ;  nearly  a  ton ;  enough  to  make  a  heavy  Joad  for 
a  pair  of  horses.  If  this  could  be  apportioned  in  equal  doses  to  all 
the  people  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  a  corpse  of  every  one  of  them.  Do  you  won- 
der at  the  mortality  among  children? 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  fluid  portion  of  this  nostrum  is  alcohol; 
thus  engendering  in  the  child  an  appetite  for  whisky,  as  well  as  opium. 
This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  it  can  be  verified  by  the  most  reliable 
authority  in  America. 

The  confirmed  opium  eater  has  no  rest.  His  sleep,  which  is  sel- 
dom more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time,  is  filled  with  illusory 
dreams  of  great  enterprises  and  noble  deeds,  which  on  waking  are 
dashed  to  the  ground.  These  grand  schemes  may  be  repeated  a 
hundred  times  during  one  night.     The  next  night  may  be  occupied 
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with  seeming  years  of  war,  shipwrecks,  conflagrations,  or,  perhaps, 
in  what  will  seem  to  him,  a  life  long  struggle  in  the  defense  of  his 
wife  and  children  against  the  ravages  of  demoniac  furies.  These 
are  only  slight  intimations  of  the  mental  torture  of  a  confirmed 
ojpium  eater.  His  physical  agony  while  trying  to  abandon  his  habit  • 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  If  liquid  fire  could  be  poured  through 
the  arteries  in  place  of  blood,  it  would  give  an  experience  similar  to 
his  while  passing  through  that  ordeal. 

The  inebriate  has  weeks,  or  months,  of  respite  from  his  agony ; 
the  agony  of  the  opium  eater  is  prolonged  through  years,  with  never 
a  day,  or  hour  of  peaceful  rest,  and  when  heroic  doses  fail  to  give 
-relief,  when  the  mental  and  physical  forces  become  exhausted,  the 
almost  universal  resort  is  whisky  or  brandy.  I  have  never  known 
an  exception  to  the  rule. 

You  would  naturaly  say,  **  if  there  are  so  many  opium  eaters,  why 
do  they  not  become  aware  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  to  know  the  inebri- 
ates?" One  reason  is,  that  the  habit  of  opium  eating  engenders  a 
disposition  to  slyness  and  secrecy,  whereas  the  habit  of  drinking 
induces  a  disposition  to  boldness  and  recklessness.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  the  opium  eater  fears,  more  than  the  deprivation  of  his  alle- 
viative,  and  the  most  noble  and  honorably  disposed  person  will 
resort  to  cunning  devices,  and  suffer  untold  agony  in  silence,  lest 
his  friends  or  physician  deprive  him  of  it. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  habit  is  gaining  ground  is  frightful; 
and  soothing  syrups  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  large  share  of  it. 
I  am  ready  to  take  the  van  or  the  rear  in  a  crusade  against  this 
diabolical  nostrum. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  future  of  Homeopathy,  we  have  every- 
thing to  encourage  us.  In  the  ratio  at  which  it  is  gaining  ground, 
another  forty-five  years  will  find  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  old  sys- 
tem remaining.  The  change  is  imminent;  our  enemies  see  the 
inroads  making  into  their  domain,  their  outposts  have  been  taken ; 
they  see  plainly  that  truth  will  prevail,  and  that  one  by  one  of  their 
generals  have  abandoned  the  contest;  and  as  the  loyalists  to  the 
unconquerable  law  of  Homeopathy  approach  nearer,  and  nearer  to 
old  ramparts  of  position,  popularity,  and  influence,  we  hear  from 
within  the  fortress  of  the  old  "regulars"  rumors  of  capitulation  and 
allegiance  to  the  new  regime. 


